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CHAPTER I. 
A MYSTERIOUS FEMALE. 


Mr. Prenperaast, master of Glen- 
riveen, one of the finest houses 
standing in the centre of one of the 
finest properties in the South of 
Ireland, lay at the point of death, 
and the splendidly furnished, lofty 
rooms of the noble mansion were 
ful) of relations, expectant or de- 
spondent, according to the terms on 
which they had lived with the mori- 
bund proprietor. 

These relations, presuming, no 
doubt, on Mr. Prendergast’s habit 
of assembling them together at 
Christmas-tide and on all occasions 
of family importance, hurried to 
Glenriveen on the first alarm of his 
illness, and—to their surpise, pos- 
sibly—he did not seem to resent 
the intrusion. They were of all 
ages and sexes, from the toothless 
and infirm to the baby that lay help- 
Jess in its nurse’s arms. There was 


an old liverless Indian colonel, anda 





young cousin (considered a scape- 
grace by all his relatives because he 
had spent some uniucky years of 
his life in America), who had come, 
as he told the colonel in confidence, 
“to see a little of the queer side of | 
human nature.” There were widows 
with families of children, and 
widows without such appendages, 
all clothed in black, either for past 
griefs or in anticipation of a new 
one. There was Mr. Prendergast’s- 
youngest brother, Mr. Donald Pren- 
dergast, a stockbroker of moderate 
fortune, whose affection for his 
brother was unfeigned. There were 
one or two unmarried sisters, who 
hoped against hope, being already 
sufficiently provided for. There 
were some needy cousins—for the 
prosperity of the family was new, 
and confined to Mr. Prendergast 
and his brothers—and there was 
one person whom nobody knew, a 
mysterious, grey-haired woman, tall, 
thin—emaciated even, but whom 
everybody looked upon with sus- 
1 
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picion and dislike. She could 
scarcely have maintained her posi- 
tion in the house but for the espe- 
cial favour with which its master 
treated her, even in the time of his 
utter prostration. Hers was the 
only hand from which he would take 
food or medicine, and she was the 
only person allowed to come and go 
in the sick-room as she pleased. ln 
answer to numerous and repeated 
inquiries from the relatives, the ser- 
vants could only say that nobody in 
the place knew who she was or 
where she came from, but that Mr. 
Prendergast had sent for her on tlie 
‘first alarm of his illness, and that 
she appeared a few days after the 
summons, and was given complete 
authority in the house. As may 
be imagined, this interloper, who 
bore the odd name of Miss 
Martha Megaw, was cordially hated 
by the whole body of Mr. Prender- 
gast’s relatives, connections, and 
friends (for some in the house could 
only hope for so small a thing as 
“a token of friendship” or “a 
memento of affectionate regard”), 
and suffered a good deal of annoy- 
ance at their hands. Their aversion 
was at times enough to swamp 
all their private differences as 
they set themselves against the 
common foe, about whom the darkest 
surmises were not exactly whis- 
pered. 

It would, perhaps, be hardly fair 
to the feelings and sincerity of 
purpose of all these good people 
assembled round their kinsman’s 
death-bed to call all their differences 
petty. There was, for instance, a 
religious point undecided, which 
had led to one or two unseemly 
brawle—one, in particular, in the 
passage outside the sick man’s 
room, when two rival processions— 
one headed by a Protestant clergy- 
man, the other by a Roman Catholic 
priest—had a sharp struggle for tlie 
possession of the door-handle of the 
apartment. The Roman Catholic 
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procession was by way of being 
secretly organized; but a demand 
for candles roused the suspicion of 
the children of the Reformation, 
and in a few minutes they, too, 
were forming; and, after a smart 
race from opposite corners of the 
house, the two parties met, as has 
been said, outside the door, and, 
from their respective states of ex- 
citement, it would be hard to say 
what might not have happened but 
for Miss Megaw’s sudden inter- 
ference. With strict impartiality 
and some pretty hard words she put 
the two clergymen and their rival 
factions to flight; but she could 
not altogether check subsequent 
attempts to introduce one or other 
of the divines by stealth into the 
dying man’s room. After the actual 
religious riot—in which the two 
long wax candles were freely used 
as weapons of offence against an old 
lady who was very active in attack- 
ing the priest with the sharp corners 
of her brass-rimmed church service, 
while the best part of the holy water 
went down the Protestant clergy- 
man’s back as he clung to the door- 
handle, which the priest's muscular 
arms prevented him from turning— 
Miss Megaw kept either a close 
personal watch over the sick-room, 
or appointed deputies whom she 
could trust to warn her of the 
first symptoms of sectarian ag- 
gression. She even examined the 
patient’s food with double care, as 
if she expected the spoon might 
stir up a tract from the bottom of 
his beef tea. 

There were great differences of 
Opiuion, too, among the relations as 
to what recreations were seemly or 
the reverse during the time that 
Mr. Prendergast delayed his disso- 
lution. In the hall there was a 
remarkably fine billiard table, which 
the young man who had been in 
America suggested to the Indian 
colonel as a means of quiet 
amusement. But at the first sound 
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of a noisy winning’ hazard of 
the colonel’s, an indignation meet- 
ing of the widows and spinsters 
was held, and the colonel and the 
young man found themselves con- 
fronted by an angry deputation 
from the’meeting. The colonel was 
for keeping his ground, but as his 
companion decamped in face of the 
feminine wrath, the old gentleman 
had nothing for it but to give in or 
knock the balls about by himself, 
out of sheer defiance to the tender 
sensibilities of others. 

But though the widows and spin- 
sters, &c., thought billiards shame- 
ful in a house so soon to be a scene 
of mourning, they found: it neces- 
sary to keep up their health and 
strength—seeing the great shock 
that was coming upon them—and 
to take proper air and exercise ; 
and for this purpose they proposed 
to Miss Megaw (struggling vainly 
at tie same time to dissemble their 
dislike to her authority) that the 
carriages of the establishment should 
be placed at their disposal every day. 
To this Miss Megaw made no objec- 
tion, for she saw in the proposal 
an improved chance of keeping the 
house quiet. The result, however, 
hardly justified her expectations. 
There were only two carriages at 
Glenriveen that would open and 
shut; the weather was .cold and 
uncertain, and none of the ladies 
would risk their own or their pre- 
cious children’s health by driving 
in an open vehicle. Consequently, 
as only a certain number of people 
could be accommodated in the car- 
riages, interminable jealousies and 
quarrels arose as to who should and 
who should not drive. The disputes 
generally ended by each carriage 
setting off with four adults and 
numbers of children to fill up the 
chinks, their little heads sticking out 
of the windows in every direction, 
something like Brussels sprouts on 
their parent stem. Then all the 
children left at home used to set 
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up a unapvimous howl of disap- 
pointment. 

Nor were these ladies unmindful 
of the smaller cares arising out of 
their position. Such of them as 
were not already arrayed in the 
black garments of sorrow, through 
delicate sympathy or an habitual 
preference for sombre hues, held 
consultations together, and studied 
the fashion books with the closest 
attention, striving hard to get the 
most melancholy air, the greatest 
show of amplitude and good wear, 
for the smallest possible amount of 
money and material. They discussed 
the respective good qualities of silk, 
tabinet, and alpaca by the hour to- 
gether; but it was a clearly under- 
stood thing that no connections 
more distant than first cousins 
would plunge into mourning unless 
specially remembered in the sick 
man’s will. 

But if there was one point more 
than another on which the assembled 
relatives tried Miss Megaw’s temper, 
it was in the matter of their food. 
To reconcile so many different 
tastes, and to satisfy so many re- 
quirements, might well have been 
an impossibility, even if she had 
been able to devote all her energies 
to the task; but as she was obliged 
to keep constant guard over the 
sick-room, to prevent intruders from 
forcing an entrance, she could 
scarcely be expected to watch the 
cook very closely. Whenever she 
appeared downstairs, however, she 
became a mark for the grumblers 
and those whose wants she could 
by any means supply. 

“T wish, madam, you would be 
good enough to order the cook to 
put a little more seasoning into her 
dishes. They taste positively of 
nothing,” the old colonel would 
say ; “and the port last night was 
corked. I only mention the thing 
because at such times I know ser- 
vants are apt to presume, and it’s 
quite possible that the good wine is 
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being used in the pantry and ser- 
vants’ hall.” 

“There was mace in the sauce 
round the turkey yesterday even- 
ing, I’m quite sure,’ a widow would 
complain, in peevish tones, “and I 
never can close an eye the whole 
night if I touch anything flavoured 
with mace.” 

“ May I ask for a tumblerful of 
cream every worning, at eight 
o’clock, for my Johnny?” a fond 
mother would ask, in tones that were 
more those of command than en- 
treaty ; “ he likes it better than the 
eod liver oil the doctor ordered for 
him.” 

“Oh, and talking of the doctor, 
when he comes this afternoon, per- 
haps you’d be good enough to ask 
him to step into my room—the blue 
room. I don’t think Clara is looking 
strong ; she fancies it’s the draught 
from the dressing-room, and I am 
anxious to know whether he’d 
recommend port wine or a tonic.” 

These are a fair sample of the 
kind of remarks that greeted poor 
Miss Megaw whenever she ventured 
into the part of the house in the 
possession of the relations. 

Of the many subjects of family 
interest discussed by the large party 
at Glenriveen, not one occupied 
them so constantly as the absence 
from the exciting scene of Mr. Pren- 
dergast’s heir-at-law, Mr. James 
Prendergast. The wholeof the Pren- 
dergast property, purchased by the 
dying man’s father, a wealthy Scotch 
manufacturer, was strictly entailed, 
and would therefore necessarily pass 
into James Prendergast’s possession 
on his brother’s death. “ Black 
Jamie,” however, as his father 
used to call him, on account of his 
jet black hair, sallow complexion, 
and dark eyes, had always lived on 
bad terms with his brother, though 
the cause of the ill-feeling between 
them was a secret which Mr. Pren- 
dergast had not seen fit to confide 
‘to any member of his family; nor 
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was Black Jamie a whit more com- 


municative. But the fact remained 
the same, that since they had been 
quite young men the brothers had 
never crossed each other's path, 
though Jamie’s children had once or 
twice found their way to Glenriveen. 
What made this estrangement a bad 
affair for James Prendergast was 
that his elder brother possessed 
something like half a million of 
money, which was entirely at his 
own disposal to leave to whom he 
chose. 

Though he had lived all his life 
as a bachelor, Mr. Prendergast had 
never been a miser, as many of his 
relations would have been obliged 
to confess. At the same time, be- 
tween the large sums he inherited 
from his father and the money he 
saved annually from his income, and 
the accumulations of interest, his 
wealth had steadily increased, till 
at the time when his relations came 
to see him die, though he could 
scarcely breathe, he was what the 
world calls worth nearly five hun- 
dred thousand pounds. This money, 
moreover, was all placed in secure 
investments. 

His displeasure against his brother 
anu heir-at-law left it an open ques- 
tion how he would dispose of this 
great sum. No wonder every one 
who cherished a hope of gain should 
flock to Glenriveen to see the break- 
ing up of half a million sterling. 
The only wonder was that Black 
Jamie attempted no death-bed re- 
conciliation. For half a million of 
money most brothers would think 
it worth while to ery “ peccavi!” 
But James Prendergast made no 
sign—neither came to Glenriveen, 
nor wrote, nor sent a son or 
daughter to represent his interests. 
Perhaps he thought it would have 
been humiliation wasted. 

Meanwhile Mr. Prendergast was 
growing rapidly worse, and on the 
ninth day of his illness, and the 
sixth after the arrival of the main 
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body of the relatives, the end seemed 
very near. In the evening the 
doctor called, and after standing for 
a few minutes beside his patient’s 
bed, feeling his pulse and listening 
to his hoarse breathing, he crossed 
the room to where Miss Megaw 
stood, with her eyes fixed despon- 
dently on a row of bottles ranged 
precisely along the mantelpiece. 
The doctor was a short, pasty-faced 
man, with sharp eyes and an ill-bred, 
presuming manner; his _ natural 
pomposity was toned down by an 
affectation of easy gentility; but, in 
her anxiety and hope that he could 
help the sick man, Miss Megaw 
scarcely noticed his defects. 

“* How do you find him, doctor?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“Could scarcely be worse,” he 
replied cheerfully. “Ah! bron- 
chitis is a serious thing at his age.” 

“ Have you any hope?” 

“Oh, not the slightest. The 
feverish symptoms are increasing, 
and the oppression on the chest is 
worse—that rattling noise when he 
breathes is louder, you may notice. 
I don’t think he will live till morn- 
ing. He will be a great loss to the 
county, and the poor will miss him 
sadly—such a thorough gentleman, 
something so different from what we 
generally meet in society.” 

But Miss Megaw was not listen- 
ing to the doctor’s panegyric. When 
she heard his gloomy opinion of his 
patient’s chances, a spasm of pain 
disfigured ber furrowed counte- 
nance, and the tears began to trickle 
down her withered cheeks. 

“T think he ought to see a clergy- 
man before it is too late,” said the 
doctor, after a few minutes. His 
sympathies went with a well-to-do 
and strongly Protestant widow, who 
had required his constant care since 
his arrival at Glenriveen. 

“ He will not have any one but 
the Presbyterian clergyman, his old 
friend, Mr. M‘Nab, who is too ill to 
leave his bed. I was reading to him 
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myself just now, and he pressed my 
hand when I stopped;” and Miss 
Megaw pointed to a Bible lying 
open on a table near the bed. 

“ Alas!” she sighed, half aloud, 
“has it come to this, and must he 
go without one word ? ” 

The doctor looked at her out of 
the corner of his shifting, colourless 
eyes. Who could this woman be, 
for whom his patient had sent as 
soon as ever he felt himself seriously 
ill? Was she a woman whom he 
had wronged—a wife whom he had 
never acknowledged? She could 
scarcely be his daughter, for there 
did not seem to be five years be- 
tween their ages. Perhaps she had 
acquired power over him in some 
way, and was to inherit all his 
money; and the doctor smiled at 
this idea, thinking how little plea- 
sure wealth could bring to such a 
shrivelled, faded woman, who, to 
judge by her looks, could not hope 
to enjoy it long. Then, again, he 
felt his last surmise must be wrong. 
“ Age is avaricious,” he said to him- 
self; “and if she thought she were 
to inherit all, she would not take 
his situation so grievously to heart, 
or try so hard to keep life in 
him. Some mystery is here, de- 
cidedly,” thought the doctor, as he 
gave up puzzling his brains what it 
might be. 

“Can nothing further be done 
for him ? ” she asked presently. 

“We must continue the stimu- 
lants, of course,” said the medical 
man, hooking his thumbs into the 
arm-holes of his waistcoat. “The 
conscientious medical man never 
relaxes his efforts to save life, even 
when he knows, humanly speaking, 
that hope is vain. And I fear 
our poor friend Mr. Prendergast’s 
condition is quite hopeless.” 

“You think he will die to- 
night ?” 

“T fear so.” 

“Then perhaps you will kindly 
remain in the house. Everything 
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must be done for him that your 
skill can devise.” 

To this proposal that he should 
spend the night at Glenriveen the 
doctor readily agreed. It was just 
dinner-time, and Mr. Prendergast’s 
port was very good. 

As soon as it became noised 
abroad that Mr. Prendergast was 
really about to die, the household 
passed at once into a state of in- 
tense agitation, so that they soon 
forgot a matter which in the morn- 
ing had made no small stir, by fur- 
nishing them with excitement, and 
thereby helping to wile away the 
weary time of suspense. This 
episode especially concerned Mr. 
Bob Varley, the good-for-nothing 
young cousin who had been in 
America. Like many other so- 
called good-for-nothing people, he 
had behaved well and been unfor- 
tunate, for which he bore the name 
of scapegrace. His mother had been 
a first cousin of Mr. Prendergast’s. 
She, unfortunately, died when he 
was only eight years old, and he 
lost his father soon after. The 
youth had really tried to make his 
own way in the world, but evil for- 
tune and a too gentle disposition 
had so far proved altogether too 
much for him. After working a 
claim successfully with a digger 
whose life he had saved at the risk 
of his own, the ungrateful wretch 
robbed him of all his gains and 
bolted to San Francisco, where 
Varley did not even follow him, 
though oppressed with offers of 
assistance from the whole camp, 
which sympathized heartily with his 
misfortune and offered him revolvers 
by the dozen, each man seeming to 
be seized with a desire that his own 
weapon should have the honour of 
putting an end to Varley’s partner. 
Good-natured Bob, however, would 
not seek the life of a man he had 
once snatched from death; nor did 
he even complain very loudly, 
whatever he may have felt in his 
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heart, when he heard that the gold, 
which would have been a fortune to 
him, had been scattered to the four 
winds of heaven by a couple of 
nights of euchre in the gambling 
houses of San Francisco. He toiled 
on again at digging, and, sick of the 
rough life, as soon as he had made 
a very little money he moved into 
the States, and tried his hand at 
farming. But here again ill-luck 
eventually found him out. At first 
things went pretty smoothly with 
him, but then there came the 


‘American war; and a big battle, 


with the thick of the fight on his 
farm—the elevation, which was its 
central point, being taken and re- 
taken half a dozen times during the 
day—about put an end to his agri- 
cultural pursuits. He then enlisted 
in the Northern army, and was 
quickly put out of the way of fur- 
ther harm by a bullet that tore the 
muscles of his left arm, so that he 
could never hope to shoulder a 
musket again. By this time he had 
had enough of ill-luck in the New 
World, so he returned to England, 
and, by the interest of Mr. Donald 
Prendergast, obtained a situation in 
the London office of a great firm 
trading with America. Here his 
knowledge of America and Ameri- 
cans stood him in good stead, and 
he saw his way to future promo- 
tion; but he was still not very far 
from the bottom of the ladder when 
the assembly of all the family 
tempted him over to Glenriveen. 
It was to see all the eagles gathered 
together, and not from any hope of 
sharing in the feast, that Varley 
came to Ireland. He had not yet 
quite shaken off his love of novelty 
and adventure, nor had he been long 
enough in the City to view greed 
and intrigue without interest or 
surprise. Besides, he had known 
some of his cousins when he was a 
boy, and a childish recollection of 
one gentle, fond little girl had not 
been entirely blotted out by rough 
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adventures at the diggings or the 
smoke and din of battle scenes. 

Nor was this pretty childish 
recollection, that had never quite 
died out from the wanderer’s mind, 
destroyed when he arrived at Glen- 
riveen and saw his cousin Janet, 
Donald Prendergast’s only daughter 
(he had many sons), for the first time 
after ten years’ absence. She was 
almost child-like still, so soft and 
winning, so gentle and artless, in 
everything she said and did. She 
had fair glossy hair, that shone like 
a little chila’s, and sweet blue eyes. 
Her skin was as white as a lily, and 
the red on her cheeks bright and 
soft; and round her rosy mouth 
there lurked many a dimple, that 
showed most prettily when she 
talked to her cousin of days long 
gone by. She liked, too, to hear 
him teil her his strange stories of 
the digger’s rough, uncertain life, 
of the beauties of the Californian 
valleys and mountains, and of the 
great American war. She liked the 
strange spirit and force which gave 
such life to his tales that she fancied 
she could see the very things that 
he described. And very soon her 
heart used to beat far quicker than 
usual when he came near her, and 
it was with a sigh that she saw him 
depart. 

Nor was all this wholly unnoticed 
by the other inmates of Glenriveen. 
“We might have known,” said one 
gentle tongue, “ what would happen 

when we stopped their billiards. The 
colonel does nothing but smoke, and 
the young man has taken to flirting.” 

But the young people were very 
blind, or careless rather, for they 
could scarcely fail to see the nods 
and glances of their kin, or hear the 
stage-asides and sprightly allusions 
to which the sudden love-making 
gave rise. 

On the morning of the day on 
which Mr. Prendergast’s condition 
threw all his relations into such a 
complete state of alarm, Bob Varley 
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and his cousin Janet were sitting 
together in a small room adjoinin 
the hall, as they believed, ance 
and unknown. They were estab- 
lished in front of the fire, quite 
unconscious of the nature of the 
situation. The grate was a double 
one—that is to say, two fires burnt 
back to back, and their smoke 
mounted upwards through one com- 
mon chimney ; and every word that 
was spoken at one fireside could be 
heard at the other. Now, in the 
next room an aunt of Janet’s was 
sitting close to the fire, trying hard 
to warm two very long feet clad in 
black cassinet boots, with elastic 
sides and little patent leather tips. 
Her black gown was turned back 
over her knees, lest the fire should 
injure its sableness; and she was 
half dozing when the sound of voices 
in the next room came distinctly to 
her ears through the deceptive 
grate. 

“T think this is the strangest 
thing I ever saw in the shape of an 
exhibition of human nature,” she 
heard Bob Varley say; “in one way 
it is all so artificial, and in another 
so natural. The real greediness of 
the proceedings crops up so plainly 
through their humbug.” 

“T can’t imagine how they all 
keep up the pretence so long,” re- 
plied Janet. “Aunt Mary told me 
this morning that another week of 
it would kill her.” (It was Aunt 
Mary who was listening to this con- 
fidential talk.) .“ Now, you know 
she never cared for Uncle Alexan- 
der, and, what is more, he never 
cared for her; and 1’m sure he 
won’t leave her much. I know 
Uncle Alexander very little, but I 
pity him if he thinks what they are 
all here for, I’m sure I am very 
glad he has that extraordinary 
woman to take care of him Who 
do you think she is, Bob?” 

But Bob could not guess, or would 
not say what he thought. 

“ Do you think money everything, 











Bob?” she asked, after a while, 
looking up into his face. “You 
worked and worked your heart out 
at the diggings; didn’t you feel 
desperate when you were robbed, 
and found you had lost everything ?” 

“No,” replied Bob; “but I 
didn’t like it. When you've had 
a sharp struggle for it, and see your 
way at last to independence, it does 
seem hard to have to begin all over 
again. I wanted to get away from 
that rough, unholy sort of life. I 
used to think of you very often in 
those days, little cousin Janet.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Bob. How could 
you think anything about me, when 
it was so long since we had met ? 
I was quite a little child when I 
saw you last.” 

“Aye, but I did though; there 
are some kind of children one 
never forgets, and out in that wild 
place one such memory is often the 
saving ofa man. But as to money 
being everything, I'll tell you a 
story, Janet, that is true, if it is 
mothing else; and you shall judge 
for yourself. There was a man I 
knew well at the gold-fields, who 
was called Lucky Bill; I can’t tell 
what his real name was, for his 
nickname stuck to him, and he never 
belied it out there. He was ugly 
and quiet when I knew him, but I 
heard men say what a wild, mad 
fellow he used to be once, before he 
went home for a short spell. When 
he came back it was said he was in 
love with a girl in Kentucky, and 
got letters from her sometimes. At 
any rate, he was about the richest 
man I knew of at the diggings, and 
neither drank nor gambled. And 
he left California for good, he said, 
just before the war broke out. 

“ Well, one evening, not very long 
after I became a soldier, I was 
watching a lot of prisoners being 
brought into camp, and who should 
I see among them but Lucky Bill, 
more closely guarded than the rest. 
The poor devil had been trying his 
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hand at spy’s work, and his life was 
not worth a cent. I went up to 
speak to him, but the guard turned 
me back pretty quickly. ‘ Well, 
Lucky Bill,’ thought I, ‘ your luck 
is over now.’ ‘That night I was 
sentry at one of our most advanced 
outposts, and was just expecting to 
be relieved, when I saw a man’s 
face peeping over some low bushes 
to my right. 

* * Come out of that, or I’ll shoot,’ 
I cried, taking aim. 

** Don’t, Bob Varley, don’t, for 
God’s sake. It’s I—Lucky Bill,’ 
cried the man. 

“ Well, of course I didn’t tire, for 
Lucky Bill it was, sure enough. 
The sentry over him that night had 
been his uncle, and he had got off 
by an almost miraculous chance. 
He didn’t stay long with me, how- 
ever, but he told me his marriage 
had been stopped by the war, aud 
that to please his love he had spent 
every cent he possessed in the rebel 
cause—and then came the queerest 
part of his story. He said the girl 
herself was serving in the same 
regiment with him, and that she 
seemed to have a charmed life, and 
to bring him luck too, for they 
stood shoulder to shoulder in the 
ranks, After telling me this ina 
few broken, hurried words, he dis- 
appeared again into the darkness. 

“ Well, shortly afterwards came 
the bloody day of Gettysburg, 
where this limb of mine was crip- 
pled, and our regiment had a hot 
time of it. Once during the battle 
we were halted on a bit of ground 
that had just been the scene of a 
desperate struggle. Many poor 
maimed creatures were filling the 
air with their groans, and crying 
aloud for help. I stooped down to 
help a young lad in rebel uniform, 
who was struggling vainly to raise 
himself on his elbow. As soon as 
I lifted him up and propped him 
against a dead artillery horse, he 
looked wildly around, as if in search 
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of something. ‘We were together 
when we fell,’ I heard him mutter. 
Then suddenly seeing a body lying 
face downwards at his side, so close 
that he had overlooked it, he threw 
his arms round the dead man’s neck 
and turned the face round till he 
could see its features. Then, with 
his arms still round his neck, he lay 
down beside him, and pressing his 
own against the dead man’s cheek, 
died without a groan. The man was 
Lucky Bill; whose could the young 
boyish face be but that of the girl 
for whose sake he had thrown away 
the wealth it had taken him years to 
gain, and his very life ? Now, Janet, 
do you think money was held of 
much account by Lucky Bill ? ” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Janet. 

“ Not in the sense of caring to 
keep his dollars and lose the girl he 
loved,” continued the young man in 
a lower tone of voice, so that the 
lady at the other side of the fire had 
to strain her ears before she could 
hear what he said; “but when he was 
working for her sake he was insa- 
tiable enough. No labour, no hard- 
ship. was too great when he was 
making up his pile for her to enjoy 
it. Now, you sce, it occurs to me 
that what the thought of that girl 
did for Lucky Bill in making him a 
steady, industrious man, the thought 
of another girl might do for a noor 
fellow who has hitherto known no- 
thing but ill-luck and disappoint- 
ment, yet who is beginning to hope 
for happier times. Do you under- 
stand what I mean, Janet ? ” 

Though Aunt } Mary listened with 
all her might and main, she could 
not for the life of her hear one 
word of proper maidenly rebuke iu 
answer to this very pointed allusion. 
On the contrary, either by word or 
gesture, the girl’s answer must have 
been a favourable one, for there was 
a sound of two chairs being drawn 
closer together, and the young 
man’s voice could be distinctly 
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heard saying, with a sort of sigh of 
relief, 

“ All this will make the future 
very different for me. I think the 
tide has turned at last ; God knows 
the ebb lasted long, and carried 
away enough with it. And will you 
not forget me, Janet, when you go 
home? You're such a pretty girl! 
Surely I’m not the first to tell 
you so?” 

Then Janet blushed and pouted, 
and said he ought to be satisfied with 
knowing that she cared for him 
now. 

“Of course I’m satisfied,” broke 
in the ,oung man joyously. Where- 
upon Janet told him there was one, 
perhaps, who might hereafter be 
saddened by their happiness; but 
then she had never liked him, or 
let him think she liked him (two 
very different things, Bob Varley 
knew, with pretty, bright - faced 
girls), and now he would annoy her 
more than ever. What couid in- 


duce men to persevere when they 
might so plainly see that their 
efforts only made their chances less? 


“ Because, with women, 
day often means ‘ yes, 
morrow.” 

“And does ‘yes’ 
mean ‘ no’ 
Janet, smiling. 

* Sometimes,” 
man gravely. 

After this Miss Mary Prender- 
gast was led to believe that some 
loving glance, or pressure of the 
hand must have reassured Mr. Bob 
Varley, for when he next spoke his 
tone was light and merry, as he 
asked his cousin to tell him some- 
thing about his rival. 

“ He is the curate of our parish— 
and his name is Longcioth—and 
he’s such a good poor man; but he 
is twice as old as I am, and very, 
very bald and tiresome.” 

The handsome -soldierlike young 
man at Janet’s side felt not one pang 


‘no’ to- 
perhaps,’ to- 


to-day ever 
to-morrow ?” asked 


replied the young 
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of apprehension at this description 
of his rival. 

“You’re sure he’s bald?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “ 
only a little fringe of 
his head.” 

“And you’re quite positive he’s 
tiresome ? ’ 

“You can come and see him if 
you don’t believe me,” she answered. 

“Then I think you had ‘better 
‘tell him on the first opportunity 
that you won’t have anything to do 
with him—if you have not done so 
already. And now tell me how 
long you will wait for me—for I 
have no right to bind you for ever 
and a day, my pretty child. You 
may change your mind, or I may 
turn out as unlucky a fellow as 
ever. Shall we be bound jor a 
year? or two years? I hope I 
shall have a home of some kind for 
you then. If I am not mistaken, 

romotion will come quickly, once 
it begins to come at ail. They are 
already beginning to find me very 
useful at the office, and talk of 
sending me to America on impor- 
tant busizess next month. 
they send me they will have to give 
me a step.” 

* Don’t talk about fixing a time— 
I will wait as long as you will,” 
said Janet; and again it seemed to 
Aunt Mary that the chairs were 
drawn even closer together. 

By this time Miss Mary Prender- 
gast thought she had heard enough, 
especially as the conversation be- 
came less interesting, turning al- 
most entirely on Varley’s prospects 
in life and his chance of being able 
within a reasonable time to found a 
home for his future wife. The 
whole affair had been setiled very 
quietly. There had been no pas- 
sionate raving, no loud protesta- 
tions of love and fidelity, and the 
small amount oftalk that had sufficed 
for the ratification of so important 


he has 
hair round 
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an engagement had been principally 
expressive by its pauses, and the 


varied intonation of two young 
voices, whose owners had been try- 
ing rather to control than express 
the full fe elings of their hearts. 

Nevertheless, Aunt Mary was 
shocked, and felt it to be her 
bounden duty at once to inform the 
young lady’s father of her “ unheard- 
of temerity in entering into engage- 
ments without his sanction ”—for 
in this set phrase she neatly de- 
scribed to herself the whole thing 
as she souglit the study where she 
knew she would find Mr. Donald 
Prendergast writing letters. 

“ Donald,” she began, “if you 
busied yourself a little jess with 
writing letters, and looked after 
your daughter a little more when 
she is under your sole charge, you 
miglit have averted the mischief 
that every one has seen brewing but 
yourself.” 

“What mischief?” asked the 
stockbroker, looking up abstractedly, 
after signing his name with many 
flourishes of the pen. 

“The ridiculous flirtation . be- 
tween that young  ne’er-do-well 
Varley and Janet. Notto say that 
it is indecent for such proceedings 
to be carried on under the roof of 
their poor dying uncle, I am sur- 
prised at her temerity in entering 


into engagements without your 
sanction,” said Miss Prendergast, 


fitting in her set phrase nicely, and 
uttering it with much emphasis. 
“She cannot be a well brought up 
young person, Donald.” 

Mr. Donald Pendergast grew pale 
with alarm, not so much on his 
daughter’s account as his own, for 
he understood well how much his 
sister meant when she alluded to 
the responsibility he incurred by 
having the sole charge of his own 
daughter ; and visions of a terrible 
reckoning with his wife rose up 
before his mind’s eye. He felt 
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there was not a minute to be lost, 
and after hearing a highly-coloured 
account of his daughter’s audacious 
engagement, he hurried to the room 
where Miss Prendergast said she 
was to be found, and there she was, 
sure enough, sitting beside her 
cousin with her hand in his and 
looking up lovingly at him, as if 
there were not such a thing in the 
world as a_ matter-of-fact and 
irascible parent. A few moments 
later, after an angry scene, she was 
flying from the room in tears, de- 
claring that nothing would ever 
make her forget her dear good 
cousin Bob. 

Bob, on his part, felt rather 
awkward. He was obliged to con- 
fess he had no right to bind a girl 
by a solemn promise when he had 
nothing more than an uncertain 
chance of being able at some future 
time to offer her a home. She had 


just been talking very fluently of 
the moderation of her own require- 


ments, but parents, he knew, often 
looked at these things from a very 
different point of view to their 


children ; and to tell Mr. Donald - 


Prendergast that his daughter’s love 
would stimulate him to effort and 
lead him to success, would be, he 
felt, to expose himself to that 
gentleman’s ridicule and sarcasm. 
The best thing he could do, he 
thought, would be to confess 
honestly that at present he had no 
right to bind his cousin by any 
pledge, but that if, as he sincerely 
expected, his circumstances very 
soon improved, he hoped he might 
be heard again on the same sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Donald Prendergast was not 
naturally of a severe and unyield- 
ing disposition, and he rather liked 
what he had seen of his cousin. 
Had it not been for fears of his 
wife he might have been even more 
lenient ; as it was, however, he 
agreed readily enough to what Bub 
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proposed, which was a more reason- 
able arrangement than many young 
men might have suggested. Bob 
Varley was an honest unselfish 
fellow,and wished to save his pretty 
little cousin from the pain of a 
hopeless love ; he therefore agreed 
to leave Glenriveen at once and not 
again address her until some de- 
cided improvement in his fortune 
should warrant him in so doing. 
In return, Mr. Donald Prendergast 
promised that Janet should not be 
persecuted into giving him up, but 
be left free to think kindly of him 
if she chose. 

Like a man of honour, Mr. Bob 
Varley, having given his promise, 
proceeded forthwith to keep it. Two 
hours after his interview with Mr. 
Donald Prendergast he left the 
house, to the intense joy of all the 
female relations except poor little 
Janet, who cried her eyes out and 
refused to be consoled even by some 
imprudently conciliatory sugges- 
tions of her father’s. As for Bob’s 
feelings — “ scandalous,” “ bare- 
faced,” “shameless,” “impudent,” 
and ‘ audacious,” were the mildest 
epithets applied by his relations to 
the sudden renewal of his boyish 
love and admiration for his bright 
little cousin Janet. 


CHAPTER II. 
“TEARS, IDLE TEARS.” 


Very soon after Bob Varley, with 
compressed lips and stifling a sigh, 
turned his back upon Glenriveen, 
and before his good-natured relations 
had half enjoyed his discomfiture, 
their thoughts were turned into 
quite another direction by the 
gloomy accountof Mr. Prendergast’s 
health, brought downstairs by Dr. 
Quineen when he sought the plea- 
sant atmosphere of the dining-room. 
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Death was at hand at last. Then 
the grave, then the will. How 
many of the relations hoped that 
through the coming gloom they 
were only to pass to a gayer and 
more luxurious existence! 

Except by the doctor, not much 
was eaten or drunk that evening. 
Constant inquiries were made about 
his condition at the sick man’s door, 
with always the same answer, “ No 
better, no worse.” “God forgive 
sone of you,” thought Miss Megaw, 
as time after time she satisfied the 
anquirers, “I think you would not 
be sorry if I gave you worse news.” 

Thus the hours passed rapidly on 
till midnight. Dr. Quineen was 
standing silently at his patient’s 
bedside, when a light tap brought 
Miss Megaw to the door, where 


She found the servant of the 
widows. 
“Mrs. William Prendergast’s 


compliments, ma’am, and she wishes 
to know whether you don’t think it 
would be better for them all to come 
in now and see the poor gentleman. 
They don’t seem willing to go to 
bed without taking a last look at 
Aim, in case the morning might find 
him gone,” said the maid. 

Miss Megaw asked Dr. Quineen’s 
opinion. She had hitherto resisted 
many similar leave-taking proposals ; 
but now that Mr. Prendergast’s 
condition seemed desperate, she 
felt she had no right to carry her 
opposition farther. Mrs. William 
Prendergast heard in a few moments 
from her maid that those who wished 
anight come and bid farewell to Mr. 
Prendergast. 

To bid him farewell they came, 
slowly along the passages, noise- 
Jessly into the room, the most care- 
less of them a little awed when they 
found themselves face to face with 
& helpless dying man. One by one 
they passed slowly before him, with 
#ighs and tears, some of them ; two 
or three pressed the poor wasted 
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hand that lay on the painfully heav- 
ing breast, but only in the case of 
Mr. Donald Prendergast was the 
pressure returned. 

Very quiet and silent was the 
scene of leave-taking, but even its 
dreary solemnity could not banish 
conjecture from the minds of many 
of the spectators as they thought of 
its possible results. As sure as the 
rich man’s feeble spirit was about to 
pass away, other spirits—spirits of 
ease, riches, and plenty—seemed 
hovering on the wing, and no one 
could tell upon whom they might 
not alight with triple power of 
blessing. 

The sad ceremony over, every one 
left the room except Mr. Donald 
Prendergast, who sat down beside 
his brother’s bed, and, resting his 
headon his hand, thought deeply over 
a life that he had never uncverstood 
—for want of the right clue, he 
believed,—and as he glanced over to 
the fire-place, where Miss Megaw 
was sitting silent and sphinx-like, 
he felt sure that she was in some 
way or other the explanation of the 
peculiarities and mysteries of con- 
duct that had made his brother’s 
life so singular. 

Mr. Prendergast in his youth 
had been a man of talent and am- 
bition. He had inherited from his 
father plenty of good Scottish 
shrewdness, administrative ability, 
and perseverance; from his Irish 
mother (for his father had married 
an Irish lady, and it was when she 
was left by an uncle mistress of 
Glenriveen, and a small property, 
that the wealthy manufacturer gave 
up business and retired to Ireland, 
to build a splendid house and buy 
land till he had consolidated a fine 
property) he inherited good looks, 
pleasing manners, and a knack of 
influencing those with whom he 
came much intocontact. There was 
one persen alone, bis brother, Black 
Jamie, who seemed to possess a 
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charm to protect him from the power 
of this influence. 

In those days Donald Prender- 
gast, the youngest of the family, felt 
strong love and admiration for his 
eldest brother, and wondered at the 
careless indifference with which 
Black Jamie treated him; but in 
spite of all Jamie’s rough contra- 
dictoriness and many other even less 
attractive peculiarities, of his two 
brothers Alexander only seemed to 
care for the one whose nature was 
as deficient in light and pleasing 
qualities as his countenance. But 
the matter admitted of no argument. 
While Mr. Prendergast had never 
given his youngest brother any but 
the most ordinary proofs of brotherly 
regard, for a time, at least, Black 
Jamie had basked in the sunshine of 
his love and favour. 

Alexander Prendergast’s career 
had promised well. Like his father 


he loved honest, hard work, and 
thought an idler the least of men; 


but his Irish blood infused a little 
warmth and romance into his tem- 
perament and gave his activity heart 
and high motive. In Ireland he 
found a field that he was well fitted 
by nature to till—a country with un- 
developed resources, where an abun- 
dance of perception was needed to 
discern sound specuiations from vain 
projects. Such discrimination was 
his strong point; but besides his 
practical knowledge of business and 
the laws regulating commercial 
enterprise, he had a good scientific 
training, and took a keen interest 
in all that concerned invention and 
progress. His first act on coming 
to man’s estate was to make himself 
well acquainted with the physical 
peculiarities and capabilities of Ire- 
land—he cared nothing for politics 
or polemics—and to this study he 
brought all the energy and acute- 
ness of his character. Then when 
he fancied he had sufficiently 
mastered the resources and possi- 
bilities of development of the country 
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he set himself down to choose de- 
liberately among several great in- 
dustrial projects that had suggested 
themselves to his mind, the one 
most likely to benefit Ireland and 
reward its originator. 

A little fagged in body and spirit 
from long and close study, he set 
off with his brother Jamie for a 
walking tour through Devonshire 
and Cornwall before finally deciding 
on the exact nature of the great 
commercial enterprise that was to 
be the labour and, he hoped, the 
glory of his life. He was in his 
twenty-sixth year at this time. 

What happened during that short 
holiday ramble no one knew, but 
Alexander Prendergast came back 
abruptly to Ireland alone, and a 
week before the time he had named 
for his return, and soon showed him- 
self an angry and altered man. He 
spoke with the bitterest aversion of 
his brother, and vowed he would 
never see him again. Moreover, he 
showed symptoms of an unmistak- 
ably misanthropical tendency, and 
displayed no disposition to carry out 
his projects of activity and useful- 
ness. 

Then after a few weeks he seemed 
to make an effort against his dejec- 
tion, and left Glenriveen to travel 
for a year or two on the Continent. 
His absence extended to nearly three 
years, yet on his return to Ireland 
there was no change for the better 
in his humour. He never showed 
the slightest desire to embark in 
any of the enterprises that had 
formerly seemed so fascinating to 
his imagination, but settled down 
into a dreary bachelor existence at 
Glenriveen, only varied by occasional 
prolonged visits to the Continent. 
His mood became cold and satiric, 
and the utter disbelief he avowed 
in the possibility of goodness, dis- 
interestedness, or honesty in human 
nature, was as painful as it was evi- 
dently sincere. By sheer force of 
will he seemed to continue his rela- 
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tions with his family, and the more 
disagreeable the duty was, the more 
scrupulously he performed it, as- 
sembling the remotest of his kith 
and kin at Glenriveen at stated 
times, assisting them in their diffi- 
culties, and paying for the education 
of numerous children, the results 
of marriages he had discounte- 
nanced. The management of his 
estate and personal care for the well- 
being of his dependents of every 
class were duties that, to his credit, 
he never forgot. And in science 
and scientific books he found his 
oniy interest and occupation—plea- 
sure he seemed to have none. 

Such had been the disappointing 
and inexplicable career of a man 
whose youth gave unusual promise ; 
and as Donald Prendergast sat 
silently by his bedside listening to 
his troubled breathing and recogniz- 
ing even in his prematurely aged face 
some of the lines that had given it 
comeliness in youth, he could not 
help wondering whether the myste- 
rious woman who was his fellow- 
watcher had not been associated in 
some way with the mystery of a 
wasted lifetime. 

Next morning when Mr. Prender- 
gast’s kith and kin shook sleep from 
their eyelids, and more from habit 
than anything else, asked after his 
health, they were astonished, if not 
overjoyed, by the very unexpected 
news that he was ratler better. 
Countenances that had been pre- 
paring to lengthen grewlong enough 
then without any special effort, and 
few among the most expectant ones 
could get far in expressions of 
thankfulness. One or two said, 
““ Dear me, is it possible! ’’ and some 
_cried, “ How very unexpected!” and 
when they all met together in the 
breakfast-room an air of almost 
ludicrous uneasiness marked every- 
thing they said and did. Nor was 
their awkwardness and unquiet les- 
sened when Dr. Quineen appeared 
and said that Mr. Prendergast’s 
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condition was so much: improved 
that he began to entertain hopes of 
his recovery even. 

“Think it’s only a temporary 
rally, doctor?” asked the Indian 
colonel, “ or do you think the amend- 
ment is likely to continue ?” 

“That’s impossible to say,” re- 
plied the doctor, shrugging _ his 
shoulders. The eyes of the whole 
room were turned upon him, waiting 
for his answer to so important a 
question. “There is no doubt a 
very decided improvement, the 
febrile symptoms are disappearing, 
and Mr. Prendergast seems easier 
in every way, but, of course, in the 
case of so old a man, a relapse 
or unfavourable complications are 
always a painful possibility.” 

No relapse however occurred, so 
the eagles were disappointed of their 
carcase, and those who had sat wait- 
ing for the heavy eye-lids to close 
for ever, and the weak heart to beat 
out its last throb, were robbed of 
the death-feast. Heavily and slowly 
the birds of prey flapped their wings 
and flew sullenly away. 

The Indian colonel went first, for, 
strange to say, the brave spirit that 
had seen several battle-fields was 
the first to give up hope. Then all 
the friends and faintly-expectant 
distant relatives passed away one by 
one. Next went the near of kin, 
brothers and sisters, and the widows 
with their little ones, whose. going 
forth was with noise and bustle. 
The last to leave were the poor and 
needy to whom a few days food and 
shelter were no small things, and 
Donald Prendergast, about the only 
disinterested man in the house, and 
his little daughter Janet who be- 
wailed her lover and thought very 
little of any one else. 

Of all the throng that had filled 
the house without opposition during 
Mr. Prendergast’s illness, one per- 
son alone remained behind by his 
request. One or two bold spirits 
had ventured to remonstrate with 


, 
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him respecting Miss Megaw, but 
their hints received such a merciless 
rebuke that no one felt inclined to 
repeat the experiment. And at 
Glenriveen accordingly Miss Megaw 
remained till her patient was fully 
recovered. 

As for the others, they could at 
least say this for themselves ; they 
came to their kinsman in his hour 
of trouble, and only quitted his side 
when all danger had passed away. 

One evening about a fortnight 
after the exodus of the relations, 
Miss Megaw and Mr. Prendergast, 
sat together in one of the sitting- 
rooms at Glenriveen—not however 
before the treacherously-constructed 
grate in front of which Miss Mary 
Prendergast had toasted her cassinet- 
booted feet as she listened to the 
story of Bob Varley’s and Janet’s 
love. Mr. Prendergast was still 


very pale, but he seemed wonder- 
fully recovered from his recent 
illness as he reposed comfortably in 


one of the easiest of armchairs; 
while Miss Megaw sat bolt upright 
at the chimney corner in the very 
straightest- backed, lowest-seated, 
and least’ luxurious chair she had 
been able to find in the house. 
And as she knitted her manner was 
tranquil, and her face not alto- 
gether stern, though there was a 
compressed look about her mouth, 
and often a far-away expression in 
her eyes that suggested past sorrows 
and disappointment in life not yet 
forgotten. 

She had not the face of a woman 
of insensible temperament. While 
attending Mr. Prendergast during 
his illness, her solicitude and care 
had not been anything like the 
mechanical ministrations of a mere 
nurse—there had been a tender 
watchfulness, and complete forget- 
fulness of self in all she said and 
did, such as could only come from 
a heart as yet untouched by the 
indifference of age; and in her 
rebukes to those who sought to in- 
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vade the sick-room with their hypo- 
critical tears and mercenary projects, 
there was something both of the 
vigour and impulsiveness of youth. 
But whatever she said or did there 
was always a shadow of suffering over 
her face, and even after Mr. Pren- 
dergast’s recovery became rapid and 
satisfactory, she very seldom smiled. 

She looked like one of those 
women of whom the world says 
that they never “ get over” things 
—for whom one leading error, one 
crowning wrong is enough, and 
whose minds that cannot forget, that 
cannot forgive, are the most suffer- 
ing of human organizations. Among 
women life-long sorrows and disap- 
pointments are commoner than 
among men, for their fate is more 
often irrevocably fixed by one injury 
or a single false step. Men have 
a wide field and many chances, and 
unless misfortune damps_ their 
energy or sours their nature, they 
can generally have the satisfaction 
of “trying again.” With women 
the case is very different. Even 
their highest triumphs are as fleeting 
as sublime, and the end of their day 
is very dark and chill. But dreary 
as is their fate when their sun is 
sinking slowly from its meridian, 
the women from whom youth, beauty 
and pleasure depart gradually, are 
not those most to be pitied. There 
are others upon whom the night 
comes suddenly and at unawares— 
for whom some overwhelming blow 
of evil fortune quenches joy so 
suddenly, that it dies for ever in the 
heart, which henceforth becomes the 
abode of melancholy and life-long 
repining. These arethe peoplewhom 
we call broken-hearted. Other and 
weaker natures bend befdre mis- 
fortune, and the storm passes. over 
them—incapable alike of the highest 
joy and sorrow, they are invulnerable 
on the side of their affections. 

Most of us in one sense remain 
children all our lives long. We 
adapt ourselves to changed circum- 
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stances, and find amusement one 
way or another the whole journey 
through ; the toys that delight us 
change—some of them become very 
like edge-tools—but still the enjoy- 
ment of playing with them remains. 
Even some of the pretty creatures 
of humanity, who, having triumphed 
brilliantly in their day, are as ill off 
in the winter of life as the poor 
proverbial butterflies once autumnal 
storms begin—even they find a sad 
sort of solace in their dreary season 
in denouncing pleasure and calling 
it sinful, presumably because they 
have found it to be brief. Yet their 
warnings do not frighten the young. 
These in their time laugh and enjoy, 
grow old and repine; and so one 
generation passes away like another. 

Miss Megaw and Mr. Prendergast 
had been talking over the past that 
evening, and the discussion had been 
a long and trying one, for neither 
of them had many bright memories 
to bring back. And as it dragged 
its weary length they spoke in 
shorter and shorter sentences, and 
at last silence fell upon them, Miss 
Megaw knitting with eyes steadily 
fixed upon her needles flashing in the 
firelight, and Mr. Prendergast shad- 
ing his eyes with his hands and 
watching her all the while. 

“Do you remember what I told 
you the first night you came here ? 
You have never alluded to it since,” 
he said, after the utter stillness of 
the room had lasted so long that it 
grew oppressive. 

“T was waiting for you to do so,” 
she replied, without looking up. 

“You are very unlike most women, 
Martha.” 

This was true enough. Poor 
soul, many disciples of modern 
schools of thought would have 
called her cold and _passionless. 
And no wonder they should give 
her less credit than she deserved, 
when the man who ought to have 
understood her best never quite 
appreciated her. 
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“What do you think of it all,” 
he asked, presently. 

“T think the child is still alive,” 
she replied. 

“I don’t,” he said, gloomily, ‘and 
I blame myself most of all for ber 
loss—it is I that am really account- 
able. I should have taken better 
care of her than to leave her in the 
hands of a woman who hated me so 
that she would stop at no crime, if 
only she could do me an injury. 
No—she is dead,” he repeated, 
starting up from among his cushions 
and speaking with a painful ring of 
despair in his voice ; ‘‘ 1 know she is 
dead. You can’t imagine what 
that woman was, any more than 
you’ll know what I have suffered 
through life—or how the other day 
when I thought I was dying I was 
tortured by the idea that my death 
and the entail of this great pro- 
perty would give that scoundrel, my 
brother, all he covets. 

“Don’t speak like that, Alex- 
ander. Your faith was weak, or you 
would not have thought of such 
things at that solemn time—you 
would have felt earthly cares were 
passing away for ever, and that 
you were going where you would 
know, even as you were known. 
‘For now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then face to face : now I 
know in part, but then I shall 
know even as also 1 am known.’ 
Aye,” she continued, speaking fast 
and low, “we know in part, in very 
little part, my poor friend. We 
have talked over old sorrows to- 
night, and yet what you know is 
but a tiny fragment ; little, little of 
my suffering, little of the guilt of 
others, and still less, alas! 1 fear, of 
sorrow or amendment pleasing to 
God.” 

“You might at least not have 
left me alone for so many years,” 
said the old man, querulously ; “ if I 
had even known you were alive, I 
might not have led so profitless a 
life.” 
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Miss Megaw shook her head. 

“My life could not but be dreary,” 
she said, simply, “ but it has been 
blameless. I prayed God to keep 
me from temptation—how then could 
I fall unless He forsook me? I am 
growing old now,” she added, look- 
ing up, while her cheeks flushed to 
almost a girlish pink, “and the evil 
day is long, long gone by, yet I have 
not ceased to thank Him who pre- 
served me during that cruel time, 
when as a passionate, inexperienced 
girl [had no sure guide. All was 
dark and doubtful, and blind wan- 
dering hither and thither. Ah! we 
often talk of the perils of youth, but 
till they are past we do not know 
what they really are.” 

“True,” muttered Mr. Prender- 
gast, “* we can't draw out the charts 
till we have travelled through the 
unknown seas. When the blood has 
cooled, experience abounds. But 
| say few women would have shown 
your resolution, tried as you were.” 

“The struggle was long,” she 
faltered, hanging her head, “ and 
(god knows it often seemed uncer- 
tain, but his merey preserved me 
from self-reproach—even if He has 
seen fit to cheer my heart with no 
self-satisfaction.” 

Old warriors’ hearts may kindle 
as they fight their battles afresh in 
the armchairs to which infirmity 
has consigned them, and men may 
brandish their crutches and point 
proudly, if with palsied fingers, to 
the prowess of their youth ;—but it 
is a sickening thing to rake up an 
old story of blighted love. When 

wo lives bave been spoilt by folly 
or the deceit of others, to live the 
id romance over again is only 
piling vexation on bitterness of 
spirit; and something of this Miss 
Megaw felt as she looked at Mr. 
Prendergast’s brows frowning over 
ingry eyes, and felt her own cheeks 
burn at memories that were yet all 
Loo vivid. 
“Let us talk of these things no 
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more,” she said, gloomily. “ Let 
the dead bury their dead. There is 
something unseemly to me in speak- 
ing of things that raise up such a 
storm of youthful sorrow and 
thought. Let these memories of 
the past, at least as far as our lips 
are concerned, return for ever to 
the tomb whence for one midnight 
hour they have come to revel and riot 
in two sere hearts. ... Alas! for the 
hand of time, my poor friend. I 
have found it hard to believe that 
you, and I—this withered woman, 
older even than my years—played 
once such sad parts in the drama of 
life which we have looked back 
upon together to-night. But we 
have spoken of these things for the 
last time, and enough has been 
said. If the heart does not grow 
old with the body, it can at least 
be silent, and wait till beyond the 
grave He who made soul and body 
—who sends sorrow to all, and con- 
solation to some, leaving even to 
the most wretched one great im- 
perishable Hope—wipes our tears 
away and gives us back youth and 
happiness that shall never fade like 
= short-lived blessings of this poor 
ife.” 

“ Are you perfectly positive that 
your brother James never knew 
of your marriage?” asked Miss 
Megaw, next morning, as she sat in 
Mr. Prendergast’s study. Her face 
was almost haggard from the in- 
tensity of their interest in the 
subject under discussion, and her 
deep-set dark grey eyes glistened 
with eager anxiety. “Are you so 
certain you are right when you de- 
clare he could not bave known of 
it ?—for the whole thing seems to 
me to hinge upon your answer to 
this question.” 

Mr. Prendergast hesitated for a 
moment, and then replied,— 

“Of course it is hard to say of 
anything in this world — especially 
of any wickedness—that it is im- 
possible. But I don’t see how he 
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could have known of my marriage ; 
I took every precaution to keep it a 
secret from him; no one knew of it 
but my man Ruttledge, who bad been 
with me fifteen years, and he died 
of fever a fortnight afterwards. As 
you know, I have kept out of 
society all my life long, and had no 
friends in Paris to pry into my 
affairs. Then the first year of our 
married life was spent at St. Fleur— 
about the most out-of-the-way place 
I could have found in the whole of 
France—and it was only after the 
child was born that I took Antoi- 
nette to Paris, and learnt to my 
cost what an error I had committed 
in making her my wife—an error 
—it was worse, it was egregious 
folly. I have come now to believe 
she made away with the child, 
— she talked so wildly at that 
time, threatening me and it, be- 
eause I seemed to care for it more 
than for her. It would have been 
strange had I done otherwise,—the 
child was at least inoffensive, and 
when it cried its screams were free 
from invectives. I had not seen it 
for more than nine months before 
it disappeared, and I heard nothing 
of its loss even, until it had been 
gone nearly a month—I was tra- 
velling in Styria at the time, andmy 
letters reached me very irregularly. 
But to return to what we were first 
talking about: I don’t believe 
Jamie knew anything of my mar- 
riage—I don’t believe he knows of 
it now. I hope he does not, for 
then he would understand the full 
bitterness of my life—which has 
been complete in nothing but its 
sequence of failures,” added Mr. 
Prendergast, bitterly, as he glanced 
upwards at a picture of himself 
over the mantelpiece. It had 
been painted when he was quite 
@ young man, and was a poor 
affected picture as far as its acces- 
sories went, for the painter had 
caught he spirit of the Byronic 
idolatry, and with the ridiculous 
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servility which has too often been 
the bane of portrait painters, had 
striven to please a wealthy patron 
by painting his son in a quasi- 
poetical attitude, with a large quill 
pen in his hand, an open Byronic 
collar, a roll of paper before him, 
anda thunderstorm raging in the 
background. Absurd as all this un- 
doubtedly was, the artist wasless un- 
successful when he came todeal with 
feature and expression. The smile 
on the youth’s handsome face was 
no simper, it was clear as daylight, 
the bright radiance of intelligence 
and hope—of intelligence that the 
old man knew had been wasted, 
and hope with an “ ample propo- 
sition ” that had failed in the “ pro- 
mised largeness.” 

“* How old would the child have 
been now, supposing she were 
alive?” asked Miss Megaw, un- 
willing to follow Mr. Prendergast 
into the regions of useless regret, 
where he spent so much of his time. 

She spoke eagerly and with ani- 
mation, for a project was maturing 
in her mind that seemed to promise 
an infusion of interest into the 
closing years of her life. 

“She would—let me see—she 
would be twenty now,” replied Mr. 
Prendergast. 

“T can’t make out why you did 
not search better for her at the 
time,” said Miss Megaw. 

“if da ol .i could.” 
plied Mr. Prendergast. “ I 
believe I might have found her 
had the French police not been 
so busy hunting after political 
offenders, that they had no time to 
waste on an Englishman looking 
for what many people would have 
been only too glad to lose. I spent 
a great deal of money over the 
search, and only gave up when I 
despaired of success. I suggested 
to the detectives that possibly the 
child had been made away with by 
my wife, but they said there was 
not a particle of evidence to support 
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such a supposition. But I still 
suspect her all the same.”’ 

‘But having once before suffered 
from Black Jamie’s schemes, I 
can't imagine why you did not 
suspect him of having caused the 
second evil—especially as the two 
crimes could so easily be traced to 
the same motive. You might have 
set the detectives quietly at work.” 

“Tt would have been absurd to 
do so, I thought,” replied Mr. Pren- 
dergast. “I was quite certain he 
knew nothing about my marriage. 
Ruttledge was the only person who 
could have told him of it, and Rutt- 
ledge was perfectly devoted to me.’ 

“Tam afraid, Alexander, you did 
not take your poor child’s loss 
much to heart,” said Miss Me- 
gaw. 

To this accusation Mr. Prender- 
gast made no reply. He felt in 
truth that the loss of the child had 
been no great shock to his affec- 
tions at the time. He had liked it 
a little better than its mother, tiat 
was all, and when it was gone he 
was not long unconsoled ; for his 
renewed aversion to his wife made 
him think that if his daughter 
grew up like her, he would learn to 
hate her too. As a duty he had 
searched for her, and when he 
called her to mind as a bright little 
child, he grieved for her a little 
and was angry at her loss, but the 
feeling did not last very long. 

Several motives had led Mr. 
Prendergast to keep his marriage 
as secret as possible. One of these 
had been his wish to avoid the 
gossiping surmises of his relatives. 
His manner of life, too, had de- 
veloped in him an extraordinary 
shyness and even eccentricity, and 
his dislike to finding himself the 
object of observation and conjecture 
almost amounted to a monoiania. 
Moreover, even while he could give 
no very distinct reasons for the 
misgiving, he felt considerable 
doubt as to the prudence of his 
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matrimonial experiment. Made- 
moiselle Antoinette Bertin was the 
younger daughter of a retired me- 
chanician whom Mr. Prendergast 
had long known and corresponded 
with on scientific subjects. It was 
during one of his frequent visits to 
this gentleman at his pretty resi- 
dence at Versailles, that he became 
acquainted with Mademoiselle 
Antoinette, who had just emerged 
from a convent,a model of modest 
behaviour, but somewbat curious 
as to the realities of life, and 
anxious for a near glance at its 
pleasures. Mr. Prendergast was 
tired of solitude certainly, and not 
indisposed to see whether in wedded 
life he might not find the mo- 
tive power he had so long lost; the 
French girl’s pretty ways pleased 
him, and Monsieur Bertin never 
ceased praising her excellent dispo- 
sition and contrasting her with his 
elder daughter, a widow of whose 
ways and thoughts he highly dis- 
approved. There was no love- 
making in this match. The matter 
was arranged with the utmost 
French conventionality, and in due 
time Mademoiselle Antoinette took 
for her husband the man whom, 
with a carless shrug of her pretty 
shoulders, she heard her sister call 
a “gros béte.” For six months 
things went smoothly enough, and 
though with Monsieur Bertin’s con- 
sent the marriage was still kept a 
secret, Mr. Prendergast wasalready 
discussing his return to Ireland 
where he proposed, with his father- 
in-law’s assistance, to take up again 
some of the schemes of his youth. 
Monsieur Bertin’s sudden death, 
however, changed all these plans 
and put an end to Mr. Prendergast’s 
not very ecstatic happiness. Al- 
though he had been warned against 
Madame Leriche, the widow, by his 
father-in-law, he foolishly gave way 
to his wife when she implored him 
to let her enjoy the consolation of 
her sister’s presence during the 
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first bitterness of her grief for her 
father. Madame Leriche accord- 
ingly came to St. Fleur on a mission 
of gentleness and consolation, and 
very soon afterwards a change came 
over the spirit of Mr. Prendergast’s 
dream. His wife’s temper grew 
uncertain, quarrels began, and under 
the widow’s teaching the young 
wife soon contrived to make life 
unbearable for a husband whose 
early acquaintance with the evil 
side of human nature had not left 
him either very patient or tractable. 
Then Madame Leriche was sum- 
marily sent away out of the house, 
but it was too late to undo the 
mischief she had worked. The 
young woman had learnt too much 
from her, and too well to forget the 
desson. 

After months of quarrelling and 
-discomfort the child was born, a 
beautiful, healthy little girl, and 
Mr. Prendergast’s by no means ex- 
-cessive interest in her was seized 
upon by his wife as a fresh cause 
for complaint. At last, worn out 
by constant worry, Mr. Prendergast 
left St. Fleur with his wife, and 
having arranged for her to remain 
in Paris during his absence, he set 
off to travel for a time. During 
this tour he visited some of the 
principal mining districts of Europe, 
and it was while finishing his sojourn 
among the mines of Styria that he 
heard the news of his child’s dis- 
appearance. He returned at once 
to France, and found that no tidings 
of her had been obtained—the child 
had been stolen during the night, 
and all search after her had so far 
proved a failure. 

This put an end to Mr. Prender- 
gast’s sojourn with his wife. She 
was violently excited by an accuSa- 
tion of his (made in the heat of an 
angry quarrel) that she had made 
away with the child herself, and she 
retorted by so far admitting her 
guilt as to threaten him with a 
similar fate if he tormented her any 
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longer with his presence. Then the 
widow reappeared on the scene, 
ostensibly as a peacemaker, and to 
protect her sister from her hus- 
band’s violence; but the end of her 
interference was that, after certain 
pecuniary arrangements had been 
concluded, Mr. Prendergast and his 
French wife parted with mutual 
satisfaction. 

All Mr. Prendergast’s efforts to 
discover his child having failed, he 
returned to Ireland, leaving further 
search to be conducted by the 
French police, who made him many 
promises of never relaxing their 
“great efforts” till the child was 
restored to her “ desolated father.” 
But whether these exertions were 
relaxed as soon as his back was 
turned, or prolonged untiringly in 
the face of ill-success, Mr. Pren- 
dergast, from that day forwards till 
Miss Megaw questioned him on the 
subject after his illness, had heard 
no tidings whatever of his missing 
child. 

“Do you know what became of 
your wife?” asked Miss Megaw, 
after a rather long interval of 
silence. 

Mr. Prendergast made no reply 
to this question beyond frowning 
and tapping impatiently with his 
foot against the floor. 

“T wonder is she alive?” re- 
marked Miss Megaw, half aloud. 

“Of course she is,’ answered 
Mr. Prendergast with a harsh laugh. 
‘She draws upon my bankers regu- 
larly every quarter, and wrote to me 
for more money last year. She said 
she was dying.” 

“Did you send her anything ? ” 
asked Miss Megaw eagerly, leaning 
forwards in her chair. 

“Not I. I gave her three times 
more than she needed or deserved, 
and if she were really dying she 
would need less than before.” 

“ Listen to me, Alexander,” cried 
Miss Megaw, drawing her chair close 
up to the table that divided her 
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from Mr. Prendergast, and laying 
her thin hand, that trembled with 
excitement, flat down upon it. 
“Listen to me for a few moments 
while I ask you one thing. Will 
you do me a great favour—remem- 

er it is the first I have ever asked 
you—will you let me see this woman 
who was ouce your wife? Will 
you let me try whether I can find 
out anything from her as to the 
fate of this child, whose recovery— 
could I effect it—would bring a 
faint gleam of satisfaction into the 
closing years of my life?” As she 
made this request, Miss Megaw’s 
voice shook with excitement, and 
she looked imploringly into Mr. 
Prendergast’s face with an expres- 
sion that somehow or other re- 
minded him of a bright, upturned 
gaze he had so often seen on 
the same features before age and 
suffering had taken away their 
beauty. 

“I made a resolution that I 
would have nothing more to do with 
her in any way,” he answered irre- 
solutely. 

“Nor need you,” replied Miss 
Megaw hastily. “Leave her alto- 
gether to me, and I shall succeed 
or fail, as heaven wills.” 

Age dislikes sudden resolves. 
Mr. Prendergast felt that his assent, 
if yielded, ought not to be as sudden 
as the request, which, in spite of 
his efforts to view it calmly, excited 
him and awakened long-dead hopes 
of finding his child. “The ways of 
women are strange,” he thought to 
himself, “and what French detec- 
tives failed to find out Martha may 
succeed in discovering. She is one 
in a thousand as far as nerve and 
resolution go. Why should she not 
try, if she wishes to? I would give 
ten thousand pounds to bring my 
daughter to Glenriveen. What am 
I thinking about—I would give a 
hundred thousand to find her. 
Why should you do this, Martha ?” 
he asked aloud, speaking slowly 


and deliberately ; “what will you 
gain if you succeed ? ” 

** Can you ask me that ?” she re- 
torted reproachfully. “ There is not 
much in the world in the way of 
gain that could bring pieasure to 
ine. Perhaps to satisfy your one 
remaining wish would do it as much 
as anything.” 

Mr. Prendergast leaned forwards 
and grasped her hand where it still 
lay on the table. 

“Do whatever you think right,” 
he said; “you are a staunch, true- 
hearted woman. If I had had but 
one-half of your courage and en- 
durance, I should never have made 
such a blunder of my whole life. 
The thought of you ought to have 
saved me from that passage of weak- 
ness and folly; but I was idiot 
enough to blame and resent what I 
should most have honoured and 
reverenced in you. I have been 
rightly punished,” be continued 
sadly, “and it will be strange in- 
deed if you now retrieve for me the 
only one of my misfortunes which 
admits of any remedy.” 


CHAPTER III. 
FIRST MOVES. 


Berore setting out in search of 
Mr. Prendergast’s missing daughter, 
Miss Megaw made some arrange- 
ments for his comfort. She pro- 
posed that she should bring his niece 
Janet to live with him, but at first 
the idea seemed to fidget and annoy 
him. 

“You must have some one to 
take better care of you than servants 
can,” said Miss Megaw. 

“1 don’t want to bring any tame 
cats about the house,” replied Mr, 
Prendergast, moving his fingers 
irritably, “ and if 1 send for the girl 
they will all expect me to leave her 
a fortune.” 
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“Tt will be very easy to prevent 
that.” 

“T can’t bring a young girl here 
to spend the best years of her life 
with a stupid old man without 
making it worth her while in some 
way or other.” 

“You can settle that matter as 
you like,” said Miss Megaw, quietly. 
And very soon her influence pre- 
vailed, and he promised to do as she 
wished. 

Satisfied upon this point, Miss 
Megaw left Glenriveen ‘for Dublin, 
to consult with Messrs. Hatchett 
and Hogg, Mr. Prendergast’s solici- 
tors and confidential advisers, as to 
how she should deal with his wife. 

Arrived at the lawyers’ offices in 
Sackville Street she inquired whether 
either of the gentlemen at the head 
of the firm were at home. The 
pasty-faced clerk, with a spot of ink 
on his cheek, gave a supercilious 
glance at the tall, thin woman, 
dressed entirely in black, and hesi- 
tated for a moment. He fancied 
she was one of a class not entirely 
unknown to lawyers’ offices—a per- 
sistent, elderly female, of small 
pecuniary means, but richly endowed 
with a grievance, and just sufficient 
legal knowledge to argue about it 
without seeing why it could never 
be made to prevail in a court of 
justice. “She 
them,” thought the clerk to himself, 


“T’ll be bound she’s thinking of 


going before the House of Lords 
this minute. I’d better not let her 
in till I find out.” 
“Have you an 
ma’am ?” he asked. 
“T have a letter from Mr. Pren- 
dergast, of Glenriveen, to Mr. 
Hatchett, or, if Mr. Hatchett is not 
at home, to Mr. Hogg; and I shali 
be obliged by your letting either of 
those gentlemen know I am here.” 
The clerk's face changed. With 
an active smile he swung the office 
door open and begged Miss Megaw 
tv sit down while he ran upstairs 
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to see if Mr. Blarney, Q.C., were 
gone yet. In any case “Mr. Hatchett 
was sure to be disengaged ina fow 
minutes. 

Mr. Prendergast’s name was & 
talisman at Hatchett and Hogg’s, 
as indeed it would have been in 
most houses of business in Dublin. 
Nearly one-third of the tin boxes 
at Hatchettand Hogg’s were marked 
with his money- -sounding name. 

Down the stairs the clerk clatter- 
ed. “Mr. Hatchett will be obliged 
if you'll follow me, ma’am;” and 
up Miss Megaw went, oppressed by 
the musty air of every thing, and the 
unpleasant legal mould that seemed 
to have settled even upon the clerk’s 
hair und whiskers. 

Mr. Hatchett was writing when 
she entered, but he laid down his 
pen in a moment, and the clerk 
gave herachair. ‘Then she handed 
Mr. Hatehett the letter which was 
her credentials, and the legal gentle- 
man read, stroked his chin, which 
did not seem to have felt the razor 
for three or four days, and coughed. 

“ You are an intimate friend of 
Mr. Prendergast’s, I see from his 
letter, ma’am,” he said, looking a 
little embarrassed. “ In fact, he says 
you are acquainted with some 
matters not known, we believe, to 
any of his relations.” 

“ Yos, [am aware of his unfortu- 
nate foreign marriage,” replied Miss 
Megaw, “and he has referred me to 
you for his wife’s address. Has he 
mentioned the object for which I 
require it ?” 

“Well, yes,” said the lawyer, 
“but I’m very much afraid you'll 
only be disappointed, and have your 
However, if 
one is to go on a guose-chase it had 
better be to Paris than most places. 
It’s a beautiful city, I’m told, for 
I’ve never been there. I never 
take a holiday out of Ireland, 
ma’am, never; and I don’t often 
take one in it, even.” 


“Indeed,” said Miss Mezaw, 
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much less impressed by Mr. Hat- 
chett’s abstemiousness in the matter 
of holidays than heseemed to expect. 
“ But may I ask why you think my 
journey to Paris is likely to prove 
useless ? ”” 

“ Certainly, you shall know my 
reasons,’ said Mr. Hatchett, rub- 
bing the bristles on his chin so that 
they made a harsh, grating noise, 
and at the same time contemplating 
alternately, with much apparent 
satisfaction,a peculiarly dirty thumb- 
nail and a large signet ring of sickly 
brass-coloured gold. ‘‘ You see Mr. 
Hogg and myself have very often 
talked over this matter of Mr. 
Prendergast’s marriage, and the 
disappearance of the child, and the 
conclusion we have come to is, that 
Mrs. Prendergast had nothing to do 
with the latter fact. For years we 
have had our attention directed to 


the matter, and in order that the- 


pros and cons of the case might be 
fairly considered, Mr. Hogg and my- 
self adopted opposite views in the 
argument for its better and fuller 
discussion. I pressed the accusa- 
tion of having made away with the 
child home against Mrs. Prender- 
gast, and Mr. Hogg defended her. 
1 am, therefore, peculiarly well ac- 
quainted with’ the difficulties that 
he in the way of proving the proba- 
bility of her having had anything to 
do with the child’s disappearance. 
First of all, the absence of motive. 
Why should she make away with 
the child?” 

“‘ Because she was jealous of Mr. 
Prendergast’s affection for it.’’ 

“Pardon me, madam, but that’s 
impossible. Mr, Prendergast has 
himself informed me that he showed 
no particular devotion to the infant 
at all. He preferred it to his wife, 
cértainly, but he showed his feel- 
ings principally by leaving it alone 
—a course, I fancy, he did not pur- 
sue with his wife. Then supposing 
for one moment that the child’s 
disappearance was the work of its 
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mother; with what object could 
she have committed such an act? 
Only to annoy her husband. Well, 
has she ever annoyed him by means 
of thechild? Never. Until lately 
she never applied for more money, 
and when she did so last year it was 
humbly, not like a person who 
could extort it by threats or pro- 
mises.” 

“ But I see another motive that 
might have induced her to keep the 
child,” interrupted Miss Megaw; 
“she must have known she intended 
to force Mr. Prendergast into a 
separation, and she may have wished 
to keep the child.” 

“‘ A very good suggestion on your 
part, ma’am,” said the lawyer, with 
a patronizing smile, “and I am glad 
to have to do with a lady of such 
acute perceptions. But I was coming 
to that point myself. Apart from 
the fact that the French police au- 
thorities saw not the slightest reason 
to suspect her of any such compli- 
city, she has been watched, by our 
orders, for years, without giving us 
the smallest loophole for an accusa- 
tion. Now to suppose she made 
away with the child to enjoy its 
company herself, and then never 
went near it or saw it afterwards, 
is to suppose an absurdity.” 

“ But truth is often found in seem- 
ing absurdities.” 

“Paradox has its admirers, 
ma’am,” replied the lawyer, smil- 
ing, ‘‘ but in my legal career I have, 
I confess, found reason to prefer pro- 
babilities to possibilities, and to affix 
the simpler and more obvious mo- 
tives to actions that I cannot directly 
account for. Instead of coming to 
far-fetched conclusions about mat- 
ters that offer some difficulty, I 
invariably take the best of the ideas 
that suggest themselves obviously. 
I sift it, twist it about, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred I 
find myself right. And the reason 
of it is this. Far-fetched conclu- 
sions as to motives would only apply 
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to very deep and complex natures. 
Such natures are rare, or, mind you, 
when they work they succeed too 
well to allow their affairs to be 
brought into a lawyer’s office. 
Therefore your ingenuity in affixing 
remote and curiously incomplete 
motives to such actions as the one 
we are discussing, is entirely wasted. 
It is the greatest mistake to be too 
clever, especially when you’re deal- 
ing with people who transgress the 
law." Depend upon it, the real 
clever minds, the motives of whose 
actions offer a hard nut to crack, 
very seldom transgress the law— 
they know bet/er,” added the lawyer, 
with an indescribably sharp look iu 
his twinkling grey eyes. ‘“ Your 
criminals who are caught are 
scarcely ever the last persons you 
would suspect, and when you set 
about catching a criminal, if you’ll 
take the advice of a man who has 
seen a good deal of these things, 
you'll go straight at the person who 
had the strongest motive to commit 
the crime, and never mind such 
people as Mrs, Prendergast, who, 
I’mas sure as that I’m sitting here, 
had nothing to do with the child’s 
disappearance. Whether in such a 
case you succeed in catching your 
bird, entirely depends on the skill 
with which the little game was 
carried out.” 

Miss Megaw was silent. Mr. 
Hatchett’s words had no small sig- 
nificance for her, because they 
directly counselled her to fasten her 
suspicions where only Mr. Prender- 
gast’s axsertions had prevented them 
from lodging. In her heart of 
hearts she believed James Prender- 
gast iad been as the bottom of the 
mischief, and when she heard the 
lawyer declare so emphatically his 
conviction of Mrs. Prendergast’s in- 
nocence, she wondered whether the 
fact of the long estrangement be- 
tween the brothers had brought him 
to share her opinion. 

«“ That Frenchwoman,” continued 
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Mr. Hatchett, still engaged in ap- 
proving examination of his un- 
cleanly fingers, “as far as I can 
make out, was a poor foolish crea- 
ture incapable of executing the 
smallest scheme—much less such a 
cleverly done thing as the theft of 
the child.” 

“You think it was a theft?” 
asked Miss Megaw. “She might 
have murdered the child. She hated 
her husband, she might also have 
hated his child.” 

“ Murdered!” cried Mr. Hat- 
chett, derisively; “that child, if 
murdered, was never destroyed by 
its mother. The police, I know, 
were not as active as they might 
have been, but they declared posi- 
tively that not a particle of sus- 
picion ought to rest on her mother, 
and you know they are not the 
most unsuspicious officials upon 
earth. Then, again, there could be 
no doubt that in spite of her silly 
declarations made to annoy Mr. 
Prendergast, she felt the child’s loss 
keenly, and gave every facility and 
help to the people employed in 
investigating the matter.” 

Miss Megaw was puzzled what 
to do. She would have liked to 
ask the lawyer a leading ques- 
tion, but without Mr. Prendergast’s 
concurrence she felt it would not 
be right for her todo so. At the 
same time an expression on Mr. 
Hatchett’s face encouraged her at 
least to sound him. ; 

“Do you suspect any one in par- 
ticular, sir?” she asked, suddenly, 
unable longer to resist the temp- 
tation of trying to discover what 
the lawyer’s curious look meant. 

Mr. Hatchett’s expression of coun- 
tenance, however, on hearing her 
question, turned to one of utter 


impenetrability, and he looked 
quietly out of the window. 
“ Mr. Prendergast has not 


honoured me with his confidence 
beyond the matters of which we 
have been speaking. He has not 
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even informed me who is the lady 
whom I have the honour of ad- 
dressing ; Iam unwilling to mention 
any ideas 1 may as a private person 
have formed upon the affairs of my 
client. Mr. Sscntousais note,” 
he added, pointing to the letter Miss 
Megaw had brought with her, “ has 
requested me to give you my ideas 
on the subject of the possible com- 


plicity of his wife in the theft of 


the child, and I have done so to the 
best of my ability. He also desires 
me on your application to supply 
you with any money you may re- 
quire for the purpose of eliciting 
information from Mrs. Prender- 
gast.” 

Miss Megaw felt she had been 
indiscreet, and saw reason to be 
thankful for the lawyer's reticence 
which had applied a check to her 
own over-impulsiveness. 

“You are right,” she replied, 
“it is better not to discuss delicate 
questions without proper authority, 
and I apologize for my indiscre- 
tion.” 

“There is no occasion to do so,” 
replied the lawyer in his blandest 
manner; “I am sorry that pro- 
fessional etiquette obliges me to 
be silent, fur it is quite possible 
that our ideas on this subject might 
not turn out to be very dissimilar 
after all.” 

“TI understand,” nodded Miss 
Megaw, “perhaps we shall speak 
out more openly some time soon.” 

“It will be a pleasure to me in 
that case to offer you my humble 
advice, ma’am,” seid Mr. Hatchett, 
eer with a wave of his jewelled 

and. “In the meantime allow me 
to give you Mrs. Prendergast’s ad- 
dress in Paris. It’s inthe Roo de— 
something or other. You speak 
the language cf course, ma’am. 
But I understand Mrs. Prendergast 
is a perfect English scholar.” 

“ Sufficiently for my present 
journey, Lhope. Do you advise 
me to take any money with me for 
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the purpose of getting information 
from Mrs. Prendergast ? ” 

“TI have already expressed my 
opinion on the uselessness of your 
journey, but if you go at all you 
may as well go prepared. You 
don’t leave town till to-morrow? 
Very good. Then kindly write 
your address on this envelope, and 
you shall have an order on a Paris 
banker to the amount of five hun- 
dred pounds this evening.” 

Mr. Hatchett was as good as his 
word about the money, and neat 
morning Miss Megaw left Dublin 
in a thick November fog and pre- 
ceeded to Paris, where she arrived 
without any misadventure. 

On the morning after her arrival 
she sat at the window of ber apart- 
ment in a small hotel, in a street off 
the Boulevart des Italiens, medita- 
ting over the manner in which she 
should present herself before Mrs. 
Prendergast—or Madame Bertin,for 
Mr. Hatchett had informed her m 
his note, when sending her the bank 
order, that the Frenchwoman had 
resumed her maiden name. 

At first she thought of writing to 
ask for an appointment, but then, 
reflecting that her visit might pos- 
sibly be an unwelcome cne, she 
abandoned the idea of announcing 
it beforehand. She decided to go 
to the house, and ask for an inter- 
view on business with Mrs. Pren- 
dergast. Once face to face with 
that lady, she could simply state— 
aye, but here lay the difficulty. It 
is so easy to bring one’s self face to 
face with people in awkward situa- 
tions ; but what to say, and how to 
turn the occasion to profit, is any- 
thing but a simple matter. Miss 
Megaw could scarcely bring out her 
purse, sdy she suspected Mrs. Pren- 
dergast of baving stolen the child, 
and offer a reward for her restora 
tion. The matter was one to be 
delicately approached, and what she 
should say or leave unsaid would 
have to depend a good deal upon 
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the impression produced on her 
mind by Mrs. Prendergast. As far 
as she could lay her plans before- 
hand, she thought she might pro- 
bably remark that Mr. Prendergast 
had lately recovered from a very 
serious illness, and was anxious for 
family reasons to make one more 
effort to obtain tidings of his 
daughter ; and that she (Miss 
Megaw) being employed in the 
search, had thought it right, in the 
first instance, to consult the child’s 
mother. 

Arrived at the door of the suite 
of small apartments occupied by 
Madame Bertin, Miss Megaw 
waited anxiously on the landing- 
place for an answer to her request 
for an interview. She was very 
nervous, and her heart beat with 
unusual violence, partly from her 


clamber up a very steep flight of 


stairs, and partly from some unex- 
pected emotions that assailed her 
self-command when she found her- 
self so nearly in presence of Mr, 
Prendergast’s wife. While she was 
still trying unsuccessfully to hide 
her agitation under a look of un- 
concern, the door was thrown open 
for her to enter, and with uncertain 
steps she moved hastily forward. 
Then, one moment afterwards, face 
to face with a woman who of late 
had not often been out of her 
thoughts, curiosity overcame every 
other feeling, and as she looked in- 
tently into her face, she could not 
recollect one word of the speeches 
she had framed so easily at her 
hotel window. And the more she 
struggled against her sudden 
inability to speak, the less she 
could break silence, while the 
Frenchwoman seemed half-puzzled, 
half-annoyed at her strange be- 
haviour. 

For the look which Miss Megaw 
had fixed upon her was one that 
betokened something more than 
mere curiosity—it was an attempt 
to read a character in a face, to find 
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some light in a countenance that 
would help to clear up the past 
and make the present less doubt- 
ful. 

The Frenchwoman was the first 
to speak. 

“You are an English lady, I be? 
lieve, madame?” she began in 
English, with a tolerably correct 
accent. “To what fortunate cir- 
cumstance do I owe the pleasure 
of your visit ?”’ 

Miss Megaw tried to speak, 
stammered, felt she was going to 
say the wrong thing—tried again, 
and only succeeded in becoming 
more hopelessly nervous and in- 
capable of expressing berself, all 
of which unaccountable display of 
emotion was extremely puzzling to 
the woman who was so unlike the 
imaginary being she had expected 
to meet. Mrs. Prendergast, or 
Madame Bertin as she called her- 
self, was a slight delicate-looking 
woman, apparently of about forty 
years of age. She was rather taller 
than the average height of French- 
women, with dark-brown eyes. Her 
hair was a good deal streaked with 
grey, and the ashy paleness of her 
face was only relieved by a hectic 
spot of red on each cheek. 

“TI took the liberty,” Miss Megaw 
began, hesitatingly, “of intruding 
upon you,—in consequence of—be- 
cause I thought—lI hoped you might 
be able to help me—iu a matter of 
great importance.” 

“The day is cold, Madame, and 
the stairs are fatiguing. Allow me 
to offer you a cup of coffee,”’ said 
the Frenchwoman, beginning to pity 
her visitor’s nervousness, which she 
put down to the score of English 
awkwardness, 

“No, thank you,” replied Miss 
Megaw, half rising from her chair to 
prevent the other from ringing the 
bell. “I have only just breakfasted. 
I may as well first mention to you 
that I am an old friend of Mr. 
Prendergast’s.” 
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“Indeed!” said Madame Bertin, 
eyeing her suspiciously. 

“A very old friend,” continued 
Miss Megaw, “and I am endeavour- 
ing to discover some traces of his 
and your child, that disappeared so 
mysteriously twenty-four yearsago.” 

“You are very good. But I am 
afraid you are geing only to lose 
your time. The child will never be 
found. It is too long ago now since 
she was lost.” 

“ But surely you wish to discover 
her?” asked Miss Megaw. 

“T have ceased to wish anything. 
I shall not be alive long. I am 
pottrinaire for many years, and go 
now very soon to quit a life I have 
never found too smiling.” 

As Miss Megaw looked into the 
weary, pale face before her, she re- 
cognized in what it differed from the 
ideal countenance with which she 
had of late been so familiar. From 
Mr. Prendergast’s descriptions she 
had imagined. an evil nature, malig- 
nant, passionate, and frivolous by 
turns; but now an instinct warned 
her that such a judgment was wrong. 
And then, as she pitied the French- 
woman’s evident wretchedness and 
weariness of life, and saw her bitter 
smile, it flashed across her mind that 
she herself, in her knowledge of the 
past, possessed a clue by which she 
could understand the unhappy mar- 
ried life of which Mr. Prendergast 
always spoke so harshly. And asshe 
thought of this, the scales of prejudice 
seemed to fall from her eyes, and she 
told herself that at the time Mr. 
Prendergast married his French 
wife, he was little disposed to be in- 
dulgent with an unformed and exact- 
ing nature. He had confessed to her 
how little he had really cared for 
Antoinette Bertin before he married 
her. It was likely enough he had 
never tried to win her love and 
confidence, and had taken too lite- 
rally ebullitions of temper which 
might have been nothing more than 
the outcries of wounded vanity and 


pas? 
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a neglected heart. Then there were 
her sister the widow’s evil counsels 
to widen the breach. She irritated 
Mr. Prendergast’s mind so much 
against his wife that her levity 
wore, to him, the aspect of delibe- 
rate wickedness. And finally, to 
complete their estrangement, came 
the disaster of their child’s disap- 
pearance. 

Once this idea took possession of 
Miss Megaw’s mind, a strong sym- 
pathy sprang up in her heart for the 
woman who, like herself, had found 
so little happiness in existence. 

“If you, Mrs. Prendergast 

“T call myself Madame Bertin,” 
interrupted the Frenchwoman. 

“T beg your pardon. I was going 
to say that if you have found life 
nothing but trouble and disappoint- 
ment, your experience and mine are 
much the same.” And Miss Megaw 
felt she would have said no more 
than the truth if she had observed 
also that their misfortunes were part 
of one story of sorrow and wrong. 

“T do not blame life,’’ said the 
Frenchwoman quietly. ‘I do not 
blame life for my unhappiness. Life 
itself is pleasant, but there are those 
who spoil it for us. My life might 
have been happy if I had never had 
a sister, and had never found a hus- 
band. I thank Monsieur Prender- 
gast for all my miseries. He was a 
true Englishman; cold as to love; 
violent of temper. Jon Dieu / comme 
il était violent quand on le contrari- 
ait. Mais vous connaissez probable- 
ment son humeur—ce que vous ne 
saurez pas, cest ce qwil m’en @ fait 
souffrir . . . cetait un supplice 
insupportable. . . . Mais vous, 
vous avez aussi souffert, n’est-ce 
Vous en avez bien lair,” said 
Madame Bertin, compassionately, as 
she fixed her dark eyes on her visitor. 
Then suddenly abandoning the lan- 
gour of her former words and move- 
ments, she leaned forwards,and look- 
ing as if she were trying to pierce 
to the very depths of Miss Megaw’s 
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heart, whispered,—“ And him? Did 
he also make you unhappy? Did 
he empoison your life like mine ? 
Grand Dieu / could it be that in mar- 
rying me he did you a wrong? .. .” 

“ No, no,” interrupted Miss Me- 
gaw, hastily; “ your suspicion is 
unjust. I never knew him any- 
thing but kind and good—he never 
wrouged me by word or deed. And 
yet, as you say, though he did not 
cause my troubles, he was a chief 
part of them.” 

“ You loved, then. Is it so?’ 
asked Madawe Bertin, suspiciously. 
“ And he—did he love you, too?” 

“ These things are too long gone 
by for us to speak of them now.” 

* Non,” said the Frenchwoman, 
“IT must know. Was there ever 
anything between you?” 

“We were to have been married 
once,” said Miss Megaw hesitatingly, 
“very long ago—when I was young 
—you may fancy how long ago that 
must have been. But things hap- 
pened that were neither his fault 
nor mine, and the whole course of 
our lives was changed.” 

“And you never marry, then, I 
suppose,” said Madame Bertin com- 
passionately ; “that was pity. “It 
was bktter you should marry bim 
than me, perhaps, if you liked him 
et qu'il vous aimait .. . c'est a dire 
. » . tl vous aimait, n’est-ce pas?” 

Miss Megaw bent her head slightly 
but :aid nothing. 

“ Apres?” asked the French- 
women sbarply, and with aslight tone 
of irony in her voice. “ What was 
the end of that aflair? What did 
Mr. Prendergast? How did he 
support his misfortune? Répondez 
donc, Madame.” 

“1 caunot answer your ques- 
tions,” replied Miss Megaw quietly. 
“Jt was not till many years after 
the day we were parted that you 
saw him, yet you met him soouver 
afterwards than I did. It is for 
you to say how his troubles affected 
him.” 
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It was now Madame Bertin’s turn 
to feel awkward, as she looked at 
her sphinx-like visitor in blank 
astonishment. The Englishwoman’s 
tranquil, self-contained manner, her 
tall, erect form, the deep lines that 
trouble had stamped upon her face, 
and, last of all, the keen glance of 
her deep-set grey eyes, all impressed 
Madame Bertin fully as much as 
her strange words. 

“They left him the most difficult 
of men,” she replied, with a little 
scornful laugh. “One whom a 
young girl could not understand or 
love. But I comprehend what you 
mean—you would say he married 
me while he thought still only of 
you. Franchement, it may have been 
so; but it is not pleasant for my 
amour-propre to say it.” 

“ There is nothing unflattering to 
you in the confession,” said Miss 
Megaw. “It was not so much my 
loss as the manner in which we 
were parted that affected him ; it 
warped a kind heart, and made bim 
distrustful of human nature. But 
it was many years after all that 
when you first saw him, and I have 
seen too much of the world to think 
that after nearly twenty years of 
absence a man still thinks much 
even of his first and truest love. 
Just consider,” she continued, with 
a painful smile, “ what twenty years 
does with a woman’s charms—the 
twenty years that pass after she has 
reached her prime, I mean. No, 
no; I do not believe that any 
thought of me would have pre- 
vented Mr. Prendergast from form- 
ing a new and even a very deep 
attachment ; but what I do think 
is, that unless a woman really loved 

him and bad gained his heart, she 
made a dangerous move in marrying 
him, embittered as he was, by a ter- 
rible blow that shook his trust in 
human nature, and made him most 
angry with the woman he had loved 
best.” 

“ Yes; and that move I made,” 
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said Madame Bertin quietly, “ but 
I did not know anything of the 
To me it proved fatal in 
the end. I did not like him, but I 
might have done so if my sister had 
not come, while I was still uncer- 
tain, and taught me to hate him: 
la haine s'apprend fort facilement— 
you believe that, do you not? One 
has only to feed the little suspicions, 
to excite the small anger, to repeat 
the little words sur un ton different, 
and the lesson is perfectly given, 
and perfectly learnt. She did her 
best to make us enemies, and he 
chased her away for it, and after 
she was gone we began to be at least 
polite again. But when the child 
was lost, that made the great 
quarrel... . Mon Dieu! shall I 
ever forget his eyes! I thought 
he would kill me when, in despair 
at his false accusations, I told him 
I knew where the child was. I was 
half mad with vexation and anger 
at his injustice; but he frightened 
me, and I called upon my sister, 
and when she came we parted for 
ever. And he still wants to find 
the child—which must be now a 
woman, if, indeed, she lives—and 
he has, no doubt, sent you to 
me .... his malice does not yet 
cease to think evil of me. But I 
can tell you nothing. She is gone 
for ever, I fear. Why is he now so 
anxious to find her?” 

“ He was very ill the other day— 
dying, we thought—but he recovered 
when all hope seemed gone. Doubt- 
less it was the nearness of death 
that brought the past so vividly 
before him, and made him unwilling 
to pass away leaving its mystery 
unsolved, and its wrongs unre- 
dressed. He is very rich also, and 
has a great fortune which he will 
not leave to his relatives because he 
despises them, nor to his brother 
beeause he hates him.” 

“And you,” asked the French- 
woman abruptly, “ why do you mix 
yourself in all this?” 
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“ T have my own reasons, and they 
are many,” replied Miss Megaw 
— “ Friendship for Mr. Pren- 

ergast is the chief one, but there 
are others, only I do not care to 
speak of them.” 

“T know nothing of the child’s 
fate,” said Madame Bertin, relaps- 
ing into her languid manner; “I 
know he suspected me, and the 
police watched me for a time, but 
they tired after a while. It is all 
mystery to me.” 

“Tt is one T shall try to make 
clear,” said Miss Megaw. 

“The time is too long since she 
was lost ; and if you find her, even, 
doubtless Mr. Prendergast will take 
her alogether. He will not con- 
sider me now more than formerly. 
I wrote to him last year, but he bas 
made me no answer... .” Here 
a violent fit of coughing interrupted 
Madame Bertin. 

“ He told me ydu had written. I 
do not think he knows you are 
eet 

“T said so in my letter. I ask 
him to send me some money—it 
was not much—and, as you have 
said, he is very rich; but I have 
received no answer. It is not for 
myeelf I want it—you see how 
poorly I live—it was to pay the last 
of my sister’s debts, and for some 
charitable objects. It is long since 
my sister died, and I have paid 
much—but not yet all—and he 
might have done as I asked him. 
I have never troubled him or fol- 
lowed him to Ireland—I have been 
like dead to him, though I might 
easily have tormented him. I 
spared him many troubles that my 
sister prepared for him. I have 
kept away from him always, and 
yet the first thing I ask I am re- 
fused. My moderation has not 
profited me much.” 

“Tam sure, when he hears how 
ill you are, he will no longer re- 
fuse ....” Miss Megaw began 
to feel grieved at the signs of weak- 
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ness and stiffering that a somewhat 
trying intefview had brought out so 
plainly on the Frenchwoman’s face. 
Her cough, too, grew more and 
more troublesome, and warned Miss 
Megaw that the exertion and ex- 
citement of their conversation had 
better not be prolonged. 

“Thank you, madame,” replied 
Madame Bertin; “but what his 
justice refused I will not accept 
from bis pity. You are good, and 
I thank you. Mr. Prendergast is 
another matter .. . . he has never 
tried to be reconciled to me; he 
deserted me and left me in the 
hands of my sister; he had no 
patience with my young folly. If 
he had been gentle and kind, I 
might have forgotten the differences 
between our ages, and been happy. 
My temper, too, might have been 
cured less painfully. But he was 
glad of the first excuse to undo 
himself of me. He has treated me 
as if I were the basest of women— 
Mais malgré son mépris jai mené 
une vie calme, quand méme malheu- 
reuse.” 

Miss Megaw was at a loss to 
know what to reply to this blame 
of Mr. Prendergast. Something in 
the Frenchwoman’s large dark eyes, 
and voice soft and _ tremulous 
with emotion, made her conviction 
stronger that Mr. Prendergast had 
misunderstood his wife’s nature, 
and that to his blindness and im- 
patience her youth and happiness 
had been sacrificed. A really base 
woman, she told herself, would have 
acted very differently after their 
abrupt separation, and would cer- 
tainly not have acquiesced in the 
arrangement that relieved him so 
completely of the responsibilities he 
had voluntarily incurred, And then 
a little conviction of human injus- 
tice and imperfection stung her 
heart as she reflected that neither 
Mr, Prendergast nor herself had 
even contemplated the possibility of 
a fact that now seemed so plain, as 
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she obtained some little insight into 
his wife’s wounded spirit. 

‘It is strange,” she said with a 
gentleness that arose from deep 
sympathy, “that both our lives that 
have influenced or been influenced 
by his, have been alike unhappy, 
and have left to each of us an uncon- 
querable resentment. I, who can- 
not overcome my horror of one who 
has injured me deeply, have no right 
to blame your bitterness against 
Mr. Prendergast, even though | there 
is something in my heart which 
must always protect him from any 
harsh censure of mine. But I have 
wearied you,” she added, stancing 
up and taking Madame Bertin’s 
hand. “ Youare not strong enough 
to think and talk of these troubles 
of the past.” 

“Stay a moment,” cried Madame 
Bertin eagerly, still holding her 
hand. ‘So you are really going to 
search for my child. Boa Dieu! 
how I wish I had strength to he!p 
you... but I am useless .. .” 
she added as her cough returned, 
and her whole body shook with its 
paroxysm. ‘“ But perhaps you will 
promise me one thing. If vou find 
her, let me see her once before you 
give her to Mr. Prendergast, le bon 
Dieu only knows how I have longed 
to see her .... the hope of it 
would still keep me alive . .” and 
her voice failed her as she looked up 
into Miss Megaw’s face with almost 
piteous entreaty. 

“ Of course - you shall see 
her—lI will let you know at once 
if I obtain any clue to her dis- 
covery. But 1 must gonow. This 
has already been too much for 
you.” 

“Come and see me again,” said 
Madame Bertin, as Miss Megaw 
turned to leave the room. ‘ Come 
to-morrow—there are many things 
I wish to ask you. Adieu—aw 
revoir.” 

When Miss Megaw found herself 
back in her hotel thinking over 
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her interview with Madame Bertin, 
she was almost glad she had found 
no reason fir suspecting her of 
having in any way caused the child's 
disap pe irance. 

Scarcely any action is the result 
of but one strong motive. Certainly 
since she had seen Mr. Hackett, 
Miss Megaw’s hopes of advancing 
the work she had undertaken had 
not been very great. But when 
before the lawyer's arguments the 
motive grew weak, which had she 
believed first put the journey 
into her head, she found her desire 
to set out not one bit diminished. 
It was not till she saw Madame 
Bertin face to face, that she under- 
stood how deep had been her 
interest in the woman who was 
Mr. Prendergast’s wife; or how 
much this feeling, apart from other 
motives, had had to do with her 
journey. We try to ceceive our- 
selves often, no doubt, but we are 
sometimes deceived also. 

Not, however, that the recovery 
of Mr. Prendergast’s daugliter had 
become less an object of her desires. 
On the contrary, now that she had 
seen the mother and lost her belief 
in a vulgar ideal, the thought of 
finding the daughter excited her 
energies even more than before. 
But her eyes were turning back 
towards England as the scene of 
her future labours. 

She saw Matlame Bertin twice 
again before leaving Paris, and 
gratified her curiosity on many 
points connected with Mr. Prender- 
gast’s life and habits. She also 
gave her such comfort as she could. 
It was not very profound in wisdom 
or wile in range of thought, but the 
unhappy Frenchwoman felt that it 
cane from a mind intimately ac- 
quainted with the sorrows she had 
endured, and it is human nature to 
value most the sympathy of those 
who know our ills best. The woman 
who has just lost her first-born 
‘scarcely hears the words of con- 
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solation that fall from a maiden’s 
lips. 

“You have done me good,” said 
Midame Bertin when they were 
parting ; “ your memory will be very 
pleasaut to me. Do not forget to 
wiite to me if you find out any- 
thing. And for him tell him I 
will try to forgive him, s’il le vent.” 
And as she watched the tall thin 
figure pass slowly out of the room 
she felt a pang of regret. The 
Englishwoman, who had seemed so 
typically gaunt and awkward at first, 
had proved herself too sympathetic 
not to be missed when she was gone. 
She is not stiff from her own cold- 
ness,” thought Madame Bertin, “she 
is petrified with sorrow and the 
frigidness of the world. If only she 
had married Mr. Prendergast, both 
to him and to me she would have 
spared much ; and for herself—c’est 
une brave femme. Elle méritait le 
bonheur.” 

From Paris Miss Megaw travelled 
back straight to Glenriveen, stopping 
one day in Dublin on her way to 
eall on Mr. Hatchett, and return 
the bank order, and at the same 
time tell him a little of her opinion 
of Madame Bertin. 

“1 am glad you have come round 
to my way of thinking,” said Mr. 
Hatchett. “TI really never suspected 
her. From the very beginning my 
ideas pointed in another direction; 
but Mr. Hogg disagreed with me. 
Do you intend letting the matter 
rest now ?” 

“That will depend on Mr. Pren- 
dergast’s wishes. I am ready to try, 
by every means in my power, to re- 
cover his daughter, if he is willing 
I should do so.” 

Next day, late in the evening, 
Miss Megaw was once more back 
at Glenriveen, and found that, 
though expected in a day or two, 
Janet Prendergast had not yet come 
to take up her abode at her uncle’s. 
At first, when she told Mr. Pren- 
dergast what had passed between 
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herself and his wife,and of theimpres- 
sion made upon her by that lady, his 
humour was none of the gentlest. 
To her efforts to lessen his resent- 
ment against the unfortunate woman 
he only replied by sarcastic allusions 
and bitter laconic remarks. But to 
these little outbursts of temper Miss 
Megaw paid no attention ; she knew 
her influence was strong enough to 
effect what she desired. And so it 
turned out. <A few days after her 
return a letter left Glenriveen in 
his handwriting, addressed to his 
wife, containing a promise of three 
times the sum of money for which 
she had asked. 

The day after Janet’s arrival Miss 
Megaw went into Mr. Prendergast’s 
study, to discuss a very important 
matter with him. 

In her last interview with Madame 
Bertin, Miss Megaw had pretty well 
satisfied herself that, so far as the 
mother could tell, Mr. James Pren- 
dergast knew nothing of the child’s 
existence or of his brother’s mar- 
riage. But the idea that to his 
brother’s machinations he owed the 
loss of his daughter was becoming 
a fixed idea in her. mind. 

“* What first impelled me to begin 
this search, Alexander,” she said, 
as soon as he had laid aside a book 
he was reading, “ was my eager long- 
ing to do you a service before my 
death; but now, to this motive, 
strong enough to make me face the 
gravest difficulty and discourage- 
ment, another has been added. The 
more I think over it, the more I 
feel convinced that your brother is 
at the bottom of the mischief, and 
that, if the mystery is to be cleared 
up, it is upon him I must centre 
my attention. And I confess that to 
unmask him, or spoil his designs, I 
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would go through fire and water. 
Will youlet me match myself against 
his cunning? I am weak, and a 
woman; but I bave right on my 
side,” 

“What makes you think this?” 
asked Mr. Prendergast, delaying to 
answer her question. 

“T can scarcely say—or rather, 
you know as well as I do. It is 
his character, bis envious nature, 
his malignant spite against you that 
point him out to me as the guilty 
person. I see no one else to sus- 
pect. Do not refuse me.” 

* You are not strong enough for 
such a work. Let Mr. Hatchett 
take it in hand.” 

“No. It is almost my right to 
deal with him alone, Alexander. Let 
me try first; if I fail, then I will 
give up my place to another.” 

“ What do you propose doing ?” 

“My plans are not matured. You 
shall know to-morrow.” 

“T only ask one thing, Martha.” 

“ What is that?” 

“Tf in six months’ time you have 
found out nothing, or have reached 
a certain point and are not able to 
get farther, you will let some one 
else try ?” 

“T will do so now if you choose,” 
she replied, but he saw what an 
effort the words cost her. 

“No. Go into the thing single- 
handed first,” he said. ‘“ Sometimes 
in these affairs we are impelled on- 
wards by a force that it is unwise 
to resist. Try, and may God give 
you success; but let Mr. Hatchett 
advise you from time to time. His 
is a hard head, and he is perfectly 
trustworthy.” 

Next morning Miss Megaw un- 
folded her plan, and a couple of days 
later she left Glenriveen for London. 
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BYRON’S STATUE. 


By tHe Lonpon HErmiIrt. 


Ar last ! the bearer of a deathless name, 
Long dead in flesh, shall live again in stone ; 
And admiration crystallize his fame 
Into an outward presence like his own ; 
At last! the kings of British songs shall stand 
Enthroned and sceptred, each in his degree, 
With Suaxspeare, Mitton, Byron shall command, 


And share our golden realms of Poesie. 


Brief was his life, and sad, and on its page, 
Alas! fell many a blot, but less from guilt 

Than foul-mouthed slander, whose persistent rage 
O’er the white record oft its venom spilt ; 

Man wooed his hate, and yet that hate decried, 
Rousing the lion but to mock his ire ;— 

Was he a misanthrope who nobly died 


Lifting a fallen nation from the mire ? 


And he hath spoken words of God-like power, 

And sung with seraph sweetness ;—to his spell 
Whole nations bow'd in his triumphal hour, 

And still his spirit in his works shall dwell ; 
Yes, raise to highest niche the marble mass, 

Let Art, whose hand such lifelike aspect gives, 
So mould his form, that pilgrims, as they pass, 


Gazing thereon, may dream that still he lives. 
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THE VERY REVEREND JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. 


Principal and Professor of Theology, St. Mary's College, in the University 
of St. Andrews, and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains in Ordinary in 
Scotland. 


We have the pleasure of presenting our readers, this month, with a 
portrait of Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrews, one of Her Majesty’s 
Chaplains in Scotland, who has long held an eminent position among 
Scottish preachers, while his reputation as a thoughtful and cultured 
theologian and philosophical critic is world-wide. 

Mr. Tulloch was born near the Bridge of Earn, in Perthshire, and 
educated chiefly at the University over one of whose colleges he now pre- 
sides. On entering the Scottish Church he was appointed minister of 
St. Paul’s, Dundee, in 1845. In September, 1849, he was transferred to 
the parish of Kettins, a rural living in the south-western district of 
Forfarshire. 

The village, or rather hamlet, of Kettins lies at the foot of the Sidlaw 
Hills, in the southern part of the valley of Strathmore. Few Scottish 
villages surpass it in simple rustic beauty. The dwellings of the cottagers 
cluster round the old-fashioned church and manse, or peep out among the 
elms and ash trees which overshadow the roads and surround the village- 
green. Most of them are covered with woodbine and other climbers, and 
have gardens around them bright with flowers. 

In 1854 it was suddenly announced that Mr. Tulloch had been 
appointed by the Crown to the Principalship of St. Mary’s College, in 
succession to Dr. Robert Haldane. The appointment created some sur- 
prise, and not a little discontent, among those more venerable theologians 
who fancied that years of unchallenged orthodoxy gave them a title to the 
honour preferable to that of a young and comparatively unknown com- 
petitor. The rumour was that the appointment was, in some degree, owing 
to the earnest recommendation of Mr. Tulloch by the Prussian Ambassador, 
Chevalier Bunsen, to Lord Palmerston, who was then Home Secretary. 
Mr. Tulloch had at the time written an elaborate review of Bunsen’s 
“Hippolytus and his Age,” which had just made its appearance in the 
North British Review. Previously to this article he had written in the 
same Review and in the British Quarterly Review several articles which 
had attracted the notice of Sir David Brewster, then Principal of the 
United College, in St. Andrews, and which led Sir David also to take an 
interest in Mr. Tulloch’s appointment. 

The wisdom of the Crown's choice of Mr. Tulloch was demonstrated 
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when it was announced that one of the Burnett Premiums had been 
awarded to him for a treatise on Theism written during his ministry at 
Kettins. These prizes, the most honourable distinction that can be ob- 
tained by a theologian, are awarded under the will of Mr. Burnett, a 
merchant in Aberdeen, who bequeathed, in 1785, certain sums to be ex- 

ended in two premiums for the best treatises on “ The evidence that there 
is a Being all-powerful, wise, and good, by whom everything exists; and 
particularly to obviate difficulties regarding the wisdom and goodness of 
the Deity ; and this, in the first place, from considerations independent 
of written revelation, and, in the second place, from the revelation of the 
Lord Jesus, and from the whole to point out the inferences most necessary 
for and useful to mankind.” 

Two awards have taken place since Mr. Burnett’s death, the successful 
essayists on the first occasion having been the late Principal Brown, of 
Aberdeen, and the Rev. John Bird Sumner, then Fellow of Eton College, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. On the second occasion the first 
eae oe of £1,800 was awarded to the Rev. R. A. Thompson, M.A., 

incolnshire, and the second of £600 to Mr. Tulloch. 

The University of St. Andrews is the oldest in Scotland, having been 
founded in 1410. As may be supposed, its foundation was an occasion of 
national rejoicing. Historians tell us that in 1413, on the Sunday after 
the papal bull confirming its privileges reached the city, high mass was 
celebrated in honour of the event, a Ze Deum sung, and “in the evening 
bonfires were lighted, the bells of the churches rung, and processions of 
the clergy walked through the streets. The people indulged in songs, and 
played on musical instruments, the wine cup flowed, the dance succeeded, 
and all was mirth and boisterous merriment.” 

St. Mary’s College occupies the site on which the ancient University 
stood, the other colleges having long been located elsewhere in the 
city. In 1537 Archbishop James Beaton began the buildings for it under 
papal sanction. After his death, his nephew, the celebrated Cardinal 
Beaton, proceeded with the work, and it was completed by his successor, 
Archbishop Hamilton. After the Reformation, in 1579, the University 
was “remodelled,” under the superintendence of George Buchanan 
and Archbishop Adamson, and St. Mary’s College became the seat of 
St. Andrews school of theology. 

There are few incidents to record in the life of a thinker, and Principal 
Tulloch is above all things else a thinker. His biography after 1854 is 
little else than a record of the various works he has published. 

We shall not attempt to give a complete account of these works. 
Putting aside occasional sermons and other minor publications, they fall 
into two classes. First, the Treatise on Theism (1855),a purely theo- 
logical dissertation; and, secondly, biographico-historical works illustra- 
tive of the progress of theology from the Reformation downwards. Among 
these are ‘Leaders of the Reformation” (1859), “ Puritanism and its 
Leaders ” (1861), and “ Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in 
England in the Seventeenth Century ” (1872). 

It would be impossible within the limits of a sketch like the present, 
to give a comprehensive analysis of the arguments by which Dr. Tulloch 
seeks in his treatise on Theism to establish from reason and nature the 
existence of an “ All-wise and beneficent Creator,” and anything short of 
such analysis would do injustice to the book. His mode of stating the 
theistic argument in its ultimate form is, Order universally proves yd 

Seal 
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The works of nature discover order ; therefore, The works of nature prove 
mind. It is easy to see that the exposition and defence of this syllogism 
lead to a discussion of the doctrine of causation, and of the views of the 
school of philosophers till lately represented by John Stuart Mill. In oppo- 
sition to these doctrines, Dr. Tulloch maintains vigorously and luminously 
the cardinal principle that causation is more than sequence; that it im- 
plies the idea of power, and that power is in the ultimate analysis an attri- 
bute of mind alone. It is not denied that this is the case so far as the 
human mind is concerned; but Dr. Tulloch maintains that ‘“ Mind, ad- 
mitted to be to man the only efficient cause, is also entitled to be con- 
sidered the only efficient cause in the Universe,” and thus bases his theistic 
conclusion on a necessity of universal reason. 

As a specimen of the cogency with which the learned Principal appeals 
to the higher reason in refutation of antagonistic arguments, we quote the 
following paragraphs on Positivism. We regard them as a noble expres- 
sion of a lofty train of reasoning. 


“Before passing from this branch of our subject, there is a relation of it 
which it may be well to consider—with such perverseness has it been misinter. 
yreted and misapplied. It has been held that our conclusion is at variance with 
sthe results of science. Science gives us, as the final expression of phenomena 
veverywhere, general laws, to which the phenomena may all be traced back, and 
upon which they seem to depend. It is simply the aim of science to discover 
these laws in every department of nature, and so to give to man a greater 
mastery over its multiplied resources. It is not, perhaps, much to be wondered 
at that, in the proud and continued triumph with which science has pursued her 
. course, there should have been some of her votaries who believed themselves not 
-only exposing the domain of nature, but revealing the last truths which it con- 
cerns man to learn. And while the great conclusion of theism has been thus 
deliberately discarded by certain minds, it has been felt by many more as if that 
conclusion were somehow dangerously affected by the discoveries of science. 

“Tt will afterwards be our aim, in a more special way, to show how little the 
theistic position is affected by the most notable of these discoveries ; how little, 

in truth, we can rest in the most signal of general laws as self-explanatory—as 
furnishing the last expression of truth for the human mind. The fact is, that 
any such law, instead of explaining the phenomena which seem to issue from it, 
is merely the general condition in which these phenomena express themselves, 
and apart from which it has no existence. Instead of the law explaining the 
phenomena, therefore, it might be more truly said that the phenomena explain the 
law, just as a sum in arithmetic gives the answer rather than the answer the 
sum. The true realities are the separate facts. The law is only the summary 
expression by which we hold these facts before our mind. 

“In the meantime it concerns us to show how finely and truly, in a right 
point of view, the highest conceptions of science harmonize with the theistic 
conclusion. It is only an absurd and unworthy representation of either, that 
leaves any ground for hostility between them. 

“Tt has been presumed, for example, that there is an inconsistency between a 
self-acting power and that invariable uniformity which is seen to characterize 
the operations of nature. The order which science discovers everywhere is 
supposed, in its silent and undeviating march, to exclude any personal agency, 
This agency is apprehended as something necessarily arbitrary, and hence as 
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conflicting with general laws. Volition, in short, and law or order, are conceived 
of as incompatible realities; and the idea of any directing volition is held as 
dispelled by the knowledge which science enables us to acquire of natural 
phenomena, so that we can foretell and even control them.* Now, nothing 
can well be imagined more absurd and unphilosophical than such a notion of 
volition applied to the Supreme Being. The only valid presumption in the case 
would be of a totally different chiracter. Instead of regularity being supposed 
inconsistent with the agency of such a being, it would be held as only its appro- 
priate expression. It is only the most vicious idea of will, as divorced from 
reason, that could for a moment give rise to a different apprehension. 

“ A Supreme will, which is at the same time Supreme wisdom, we can only 
think of as manifesting itself in order. The actual order of nature, therefore, so 
far from affording a ground of objection to the fact of superintending volition, 
is just the very form in which we should rationally conceive that volition to 
express itself. And the mastery which, by the help of science, we acquire over 
the resources of nature, instead of destroying the notion of such volition, only 
serves to bring into clearer view the wonderful means by which it works, and 
through which it provides for human happiness. The scientific provision of 
phenomena is simply the interpretation of the plans of the Divine reason by 
that human reason which is allied to it, and which only finds in the Divine plans: 
the realization of its own highest conceptions of order.” 


Principal Tulloch afterwards goes over the ground already travelled by: 
Paley in his “ Natural Theology,” and more elaborately dealt with in such. 
works as the “ Bridgewater Treatises.” He does so briefiy, yet apprecia- 
tively, exhibiting a wide range of reading and observation, and an admirable 
faculty of condensing without losing in comprehensiveness. The remainder - 
of the work is chiefly occupied with problems which have perplexed theo~ 
logians and philosophers from the very origin of theological inquiry. But- 
on this part of the book we cannot enter. Altogether, the essay is aa 
original and admirable exposition of the subject it deals with, and will, no. 
doubt, maintain a permanent place in the theological literature of the 
country. 

We pass on to speak of Principal Tulloch asa historian and biographer. 
His works of this class, though biographical in form, are really miniature 
histories, and, taken together, they deal directly or indirectly with nearly 
all the important questions of dogmatic theology which have arisen since - 
the Reformation, and with not a few questions, the importance of which. 
the learned Principal would probably be among the first to deny. 

The great principle which Dr. Tulloch maintains, and which all these 
biographies serve to illustrate and enforce, is the right of rational inquiry 
in questions of theology. The Reformers vindicated this inalienable 


* The following quotation will show that we do not misrepresent the doctrine of Positivisim : 
*¢ The fundamental character of all Theological Philosophy is the conceiving of phenomena as 
subjected to Supernatural Volition, and consequently as eminently and irregularly variable. 
Now, these theological conceptions can only be subverted finally by means of those two . 
general processes, whose popular success is infallible in the longrun:—(1) the exact and 
rational prevision of phenomena, and (2) the possibility of modifying them so as to promote - 
our own ends and advantages. The former immediately dispels the idea of any ‘ Directing 
Volition,’ and the latter tends to the same result, under another point of view, by making - 
us regard this power as subordinate to our own.”—Comre’s Philosophy of the Sciences, by, 
Lewes, pp. 102-3. Note by Dr. Tulloch. 
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right against the Papal claim to infallibility. Dr. Tulloch vindicates it 
against the no less objectionable claim to infallibility made by the 
Reformers and their successors through their Creeds and Confessions. 
He would bring Christ’s religion back from the complexity that is in 
Calvin, Arminius, and others, to “the simplicity that is in Christ.” 

His biography of Luther, the first in the “ Leaders of the Reforma- 
tion,” will illustrate this. Dr. Tulloch does every justice to the greatness 
of the Reformer’s character, to his unparalleled energy, his intensely 
human spirit, his simple and affectionate nature, his humour, his rare 
susceptibility to the beauties of nature, and his deep poetic feeling. All 
this is done with rare critical insight and biographical skill. But Luther’s 
words, when called upon at Worms to retract and recall his writings— 
words unflinchingly asserting his right of private judgment—are, after all, 
a concentrated statement of all that was important in the principles for 
which he struggled. They embody the cardinal principle of the Reforma- 
tion, and, in Dr. Tulloch’s view, of all possible reformations in dogmatic 
religion. ‘“ Unless,” said Luther, “I be convinced by Scripture and 
reason, I neither can nor dare retract anything; for my conscience is a 
captive to God’s word, and it is neither safe nor right to go against 
conscience. Here I take my stand: I can do no otherwise. So help me 
God. Amen.” 

Luther thus denied the infallibility of the Pope by claiming for himself 
the right of private judgment, but he was not at all prepared to allow 
the same freedom to others; and Dr. Tulloch points out very admirably 
how he proceeded to set up a claim to quasi-infallibility for himself :— 


“Tt is well known, however, that neither he nor any of his fellow-reformers 
recognised the full meaning and bearing of this position. They knew what their 
own necessities demanded, but that was all. They raised the ensign of a free 
Bible in the face of Rome, but they speedily refused to allow others to fight under 
this banner as well as themselves. 

“What Luther claimed for himself against Catholic authority he refused to 
Carlstadt, and refused to Zwingle, in favour of their more liberal doctrinal views. 
He failed to see that their position was exactly his own, with a difference of re- 
sult,—which, indeed, was all the difference in the world to him. Against them 
he appealed, not merely to Scripture, but to his own obstinate views of certain 
texts of Scripture: and gradually he erected a new authority which, to him and 
still more to his followers, became absolute as Scripture itself. 

“ Scripture, as a witness, disappeared behind the Aagsburg Confession as a 
standard; and so it happened more or less with all the reformers. They were 
consistent in displacing the Church of Rome from its position of assumed autho- 
rity over the conscience, but they were equally consistent all of them in raising 
a dogmatic authority in its stead. In favour of their own views, they asserted 
che right of the private judgment to interpret and decide the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, but they had nevertheless no idea of a really free interpretation of Scripture. 
Their orthodoxy everywhere appealed to Scripture, but it rested in reality upon 
an Augustinian commentary of Seripture. They displaced the medieval school- 
men, but only to elevate Augustine. And having done this, they had no concep- 
tion of any limits attaching to this new tribunal of heresy. Freedom of opinion, 
in the modern sense, was utterly unknown to them. There was not merely an 
absolute truth in Scripture, but they had settled by the help of Augustine what 
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this truth was; and any variations from this standard were not to be tole- 
rated. 

“The idea of a free faith holding to very different dogmatic views, and yet 
equally Christian, the idea of spiritual life and goodness apart from theologiéal 
orthodoxy, had not dawned in the sixteenth century, nor long afterwards. Heresy 
was not a mere divergence of intellectual apprehension, but a moral obliquity—a 
statutory offence—to be punished by the magistrate, to be expiated by death.” 


Calvin was born a quarter of a century after Luther. The Ordonnances 
Ecclesiastiques de UEglise, a code of Jaws designed to regulate the Genevan 
Church in its newly acquired freedom from Popish domination, was pre- 
pared by him, and became operative on the 20th November, 1541. His In- 
stitutes had already appeared, and this Genevan Code was only the legiti- 
mate practical application of the dogmas laid down in the Institutes. The 
tyranny of Rome was freedom itself, in comparison with the inquisitorial 
rules now imposed upon the boasted free citizens of Geneva! 


“ Ornaments for the person,” says Dr. Tulloch, “the shape and length of the 
hair, the modes of dress, the very number of dishes for dinner, were subjected to 
special regulation.* Wedding presents were only permitted within limits ; and 
at betrothals, marriages, or baptisms, bouquets must not be encircled with gold or 
jewelled with pearis, or other precious stones. ‘ Est défendu de donner aux dites 
fiancailles, nopces, ou baptisailles des bouquets liés d'or ou canetilles, ou garnis de 
grénats, perles, et autres pierreries.’ 

“ The registers of Geneva remain to show with what abundant vigour these reé 
gulations were carried out. It is a strange and mournful record, with ludicrous 
lights crossing it here and there. A man hearing an ass bray, and saying, 
jestingly, ‘Il chaunte un beau psaume,’ is sentenced to temporary banishment 
from the city. A young girl in church singing the words of a song to a psalm- 
tune is ordered to be whipped by her parents. Three children are punished be- 
cause during the sermon, instead of going to church, they remained outside to 
eat cakes. A man, for swearing by the ‘ body and blood of Christ,’ is condemned 
to be fined, and to sit in the public square in the stocks. Light reading, in the 
shape of‘Amadis de Gaul ’-yas dear to the Jovers of romance then as the treasures 
of the circulating library are to the modern reader—is peremptorily forbidden 
and the book ordered to be destroyed.} 

‘And there are darker colours far in the picture, at which we shrink as their 
shadow falls across three centuries upon us. A child, for having struck her 
parents, was beheaded in 1568. Another lad of sixteen, for having only threatened 


* “Ttem : Que nul faisant nopces, banquets on festins n'ait A faire au service disceux 
plus haut d’une venue ou mise de chairs ou de poisson et de cing plats au plus, homnestes et 
raissonables en ce non compenrises les mesmes entréés, et huiet plats de tout dessert et q’an 
dit dessert q’uait pastisserie, ou piéce de four, sinon une tourt seulement, et cela en chacun 
table de dix personnes.” 

It is a singular and instructive fact that, amid the long-continued decay of religious 
Protestantism in Geneva, the memory of the rigour of Calvin's sumptuary laws remains a 
kind of popular tradition, at once ludicrous and melancholy. An old man, who pointed out 
to the writer the supposed resting-place of the Reformer, seemed tc have little other idea of 
‘Calvin than as a man who limited the number of dishes at dinner !—Note by Principal 
Tulloch. ; 

+ Registres, Mars, 1559. 
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tostrike his mother, was condemned to death.* If we think of what even mothers, 
alas! sometimes are, and how temporary and trivial are often the worst of such 
domestic collisions—momentary bursts of childish passion without moral instinct 
of any kind, it makes one’s blood run chill to think of an arbitrary death inflicted 
for such offences. 

“A system of such a character could only maintain itself on an absolute 
divine right—a right nowhere, indeed, formally set forth by Calvin, yet distinctly 
asserted in all the spirit and practice of his ecclesiastical legislation. The con- 
sistorial discipline, for example, when the Favres begin to rebel against it, is de- 
clared to be ‘ the yoke of Christ.’+ The ordinances and laws of Geneva and the 
whole system of polity, of which Calvin himself remained the centre, is carried 
back to Scripture, and presumed to rest upon express Divine command. This 
was the only valid plea and justification of a system which applied itself in so 
direct an authoritative manner to the regulation of human life. It could only 
stand as a special embodiment of the Divine will—as a declared Theocracy.” 


It is in Dr. Tulloch’s latest work, “‘ Rational Theology and Christian 
Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth Century,” that we find the fullest 
and most matured expression of his views. We pass over his volume on 
English Puritanism, not because we could not find much that is interest- 
ing and valuable in it, and much that sheds light on Dr. Tulloch’s position 
as a theologian, but because his last volumes give us his views of Puri- 
tanism in a more condensed form and bring out more vividly its position 
relatively to other forms of theological dogma prevalent in the seventeenth 
century. 

Lord Falkland, John Hales of Eton, Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, and 
Stillingfleet are the representatives of the Rational School of Theology 
whom Dr. Tulloch has selected for his biographical sketches, 

Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, secretary of state to Charles I., who felk 
in the battle of Newbury in 1643, is well known in the history of his time. 
In 1633 he was appointed one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber to the 
king ; but he lived chiefly at Tew, near Oxford, where his house was the 
resort of the most eminent men of letters of the age, and especially of 
those who took the liberal side in Church questions. Principal Tulloch 

ives us such an interesting glimpse of the society which gathered round 

alkland here, that we regret we cannot transcribe it, and must merely 
mention a few of the habitués of the house. Selden was a frequent guest, 
of whom Clarendon says: “ He was of so stupendous Jearning in all kinds 
and in all languages (as may appear in his excellent and transcendent 
writings), that a man would have thought he had been entirely conversant 
among books, and had never spent an hour but in reading and writing; 
ha his humanity, courtesy, and affability were such that he would have 

een thought to have been bred in the best courts, but that his good- 
nature, charity, and delight in doing good, and in communicating all he 
knew, exceeded that breeding.” 
Ben Jonson, Thomas Carew, and Sir William Davenant, Waller, and 


* «‘Henry,” vol. i., p. 361; English. Henry seems only to see in these examples ‘‘ great 
beauty in the earnestness with which parental authority was defended.” They strongly show 
the judicial spirit of Calvin, and his confusion of the temporary legalism of the Old Kconomy 
with the spirit and requirements of the New.—Dr. Tulloch. 

t ‘‘ Letters,” vol. ii., p. 49. 


d 
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Suckling were among Falkland’s intimate friends; and Chillingworth, 
author of * The Bible, the Religion of the Protestants,” Sidney Godolphin, 
and Sir Francis Wenman, described by Clarendon as “a man of great 
sharpness of understanding and of a piercing judgment; no man better 
understood the affections and temper of the kingdom.” There was also 
‘the ever-memorable” John Hales, whose works Dr. Tulloch has brought 
back from semi-oblivion, to the delight of all admirers of genuine ability. 
Thus the literary circle at Tew was as brilliant as any the country could 
roduce in those days. 

Falkland, the central figure of this group, when called into public life, 
stood foremost, according to Hume, “in all attacks on the high prerogative 
of the Crown, and displayed that masculine eloquence and undaunted love 
of liberty which, from his intimate acquaintance with the sublime spirits 
of antiquity, he had greedily imbibed.” (Hist. Ch. 56.) And though he 
never deserted the royalist cause so far as to join the Parliament in war- 
like opposition to the king, and died in arms and in office under Charles, 
he never varied in his doctrines as to the nature of true religious liberty. 
Passing over his speeches in Parliament, we quote a few extracts made by 
Dr. Tulloch from his “ Discourse of the Infallibility of the Church of 
Rome.” We had occasion recently to say a good deal of the historic 
evidence against this boasted infallibility.* Lord Falkland treats the 
question on rational grounds :— 


“Tf the Romanists say that an argument out of Scripture is sufficient ground 
of Divine faith, why are they offended with the Protestants for believing every part of 
their religion upon that ground, upon which they build all theirs at once? And 
if, following the same rule, with equal desire of finding the truth by it (having 
neither of those qualities which Isidore of Pelusium saith are the cause of alf 
Heresie, Pride and Prejudication), why should God be more offended with the one: 
than with the other, though they chance to erre? 

“ The alleged ground of Infallibility is the necessity of some certain guide im 
religious matters. But supposing such a guide to exist, of what use is it unless it 
be plainly manifest ? An infallible Church which does not plainly ‘ appear to be 
so, is as if God were to set a ladder to Heaven, and seem to have a great care: 
of my going up; whereas, unless there be care taken that I may know this ladder: 
is here to that purpose, it were as good for me it never had been set.” 


John Hales, of Eton, was one of Falkland’s most intimate friends. He 
was born in 1584, and educated at Oxford. In 1618 he accompanied Sir 
Dudley Carlton to the Hague, as Chaplain to the British Embassy, and 
was sent to the famous Synod of Dort, to report its proceedings. We 
mention this to show that he had very excellent opportunities of making 
himself acquainted with the effects of overstrained dogmatism. He went 
to Dort a firm Calvinist. Dr. Tulloch describes the result :— 


“Of the gradual change in his sentiments there can be no doubt, and there 
were probably many concurring causes for it. Of a calm, reflective, and patient 
temper, gifted with a shrewd, quiet insight, and a great natural love of fairness, 
he could not be an auditor for three months of an assembly like that of Dort 
without feeling that the truth did not all lie on one side. The spectacle presented 


* See ‘A Papal Retrospect.” 
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to him—of extreme orthodoxy with unchristian choler, of contentious zeal, aiming 
at triumph rather than of earnest thoughtfulness anxious for light—ceuld not but 
start new trains of inquiry in a mind so open and candid as his. It naturally 
forced upon him the general question of the value of theological dogmatism, and 
the grounds on which men seek to control each other's opinions and beliefs. All 
his writings prove that this was the form in which a theological change matured 
in his mind. 

“His was no passage from one extreme of opinion to another. If he bade 
John Calvin good-night, he did not say good-morning to Arminius. He did not 
pass from one side toanother. His mind was of far too high an order; his gift of 
spiritual insight far too delicate and subtle to admit of his doing this. When he 
left the narrowness of Calvinism, he did so, not because he became possessed by 
some other narrowness, but because he saw from a higher field of vision how 
little dogmatic precision has to do with spiritual truth, and how hopeless it is 
to tie and confine this truth under definite creeds and systems.” 


On Hale’s return to England he resided chiefly at Eton, occasionally 
visiting London, where he was well known among the wits of the day. 
Dr. Tulloch’s account of him and of his writings is ample; but we 
must limit our quotations to the following two—the one on Infallibility 
in general, the other on ‘the Infallibility derived from Councils and 
Synods :— 


“The central question with him ” {Hales}, says Dr. Tulloch, “‘as with Falkland 
is Infallibility. He describes the craving of men after it, and shows them where 
alone it is to be found—with themselves and with God. An infallibility there 
must be; but men have marvellously wearied themselves in seeking to find where 
itis. Some have sought it in the general councils, and have conceived that if it 
be not there to be found it is for certainty fled out of the world. Some have tied 
it to the Church of Rome and to the bishop of that see. Every man finds it, or 
thinks he finds it, accordingly as that faction or part of the Church upon which 
he is fallen doth direct him. Thus, like the men of Sodom before Lot's door, 
men have wearied themselves, and have gone far and near to find out that which 
is hard at hand. We see many times a kind of ridiculous and jocular forgetful- 
ness of many men, seeking for that which they have in their hands; so fares it 
here with men who seek for infallibility in others which either is, or ought to be, 
in themselves: as Saul sought his father's asses, whilst they were now at home; 
or as (Edipus, in the tragedy, sent to the oracle to inquire the cause of the plague 
in Thebes, whereas himself was the man. For infallibility is not a favour im- 
propriated to any one man; it is a duty alike expected at the hands of all; all 
must have it. 

“ St. Paul, when he gives this precept (Gal. vi. 7), directs it not to councils, but 
to all of the Galatian Churches, and in them to all of the Churches in the world, 
Unto you, therefore, and to every one, of what sex, of what rank, or degree, or place 
soever, from him that studies in his library to him that sweats at the plough, 
belong that precept of St. Paul, ‘ Be not deceived.’ . . . But if any man should 
reply upon our blessed Apostle, and tell him, ‘ Am I like God, that I should look 
not to be deceived?’ this cannot excuse him ; for, behold, as if he had purposely 
meant to have taken this objection away, the Apostle joins together both God and 
us, and tells us, as God cannot, so we must not, be deceived.” 

“He exemplifies the subject in a decisive manner, well conscious of the 
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novelty of his views. A man must know, he argues, not only what he has to 
believe, but why he is to believe. I comprise it all in two words, what and 
wherefore. They that come and tell you what you are to believe, what you are 
to do, and tell you not why, they are not physicians, but leeches; and if you 
so take things at their hands, you are not like men but like beasts. I know that 
is something an hard doctrine for the many to bear, neither is it usually taught 
by the common teachers. But it is, nevertheless, true, that every man must bear 
his own burden, and this burden consists not merely in the substance of what we 
believe, but the reasons why we believe.” 


Of the infallibility or quasi-infallibility of the decisions of General 
Councils and other framers of dogmatic Creeds and Confessions, Dr. 
Tulloch quotes the following pertinent remarks by Hales :— 


“ Passing to the further question, Whether the Church may err in Funda- 
mentals ? he concludes, first, ‘ that every Christian may err that will.’ Otherwise 
there could be no heresy— heresy being nothing else but wilful error.’ But admit- 
ting this, his supposed questioner still asks, ‘Can Christians err by whole shoals, 
by armies meeting for defence of the truth in Synods and Councils, especially 
General?’ He answers emphatically, some may say brusquely—‘ To say that 
Councils may not err, though private persons thay, at first sight is a merry 
speech ; asif aman should say, that every single soldier indeed may run away, but 
a whole army cannot, especially having Hannibal for their captain. And since it is 
confessed that all single persons not only may, but do err, it will prove a very 
hard matter to gather out of these a multitude, of whom being gathered together, 
we may be secured they cannot err. I must, for mine own part, confess that 
Councils and Synods not only may and have erred, but considering the means 
how they are managed, it were a great marvel if they did not err ; for what men 
are they of whom those great meetings do consist? Are they the best, the most 
learned, the most virtuous, the most likely to walk uprightly? No; the greatest, 
the most ambitious, and many times men neither of judgment nor learning. 
Such are they of whom these bodies do consist. And are these the men in 
common equity likely to determine for truth? Sicut in vita, ita in causis quoque 
spes improbas habent, as Tertullian speaks. 

“* Again, when such persons are thus met, their way to proceed to conclusion 
is not by weight of reason, but by multitude of votes and suffrayes, as if it were 
@ maxim in nature that the greater part must needs be the better; whereas our 
common experience shows that Nunquam ita bene agitur cum relus humanis, ut 
plures sit meliores. It was never heard in any profession that conclusion of 
truth went by plurality of voices, the Christian profession only excepted ; and 
I have often mused how it comes to pass that the way which in all other sciences 
is not able to warrant the poorest conclusion, should be thought sufficient to give 
authority to conclusions in divinity, the supreme empress of sciences.” 


We pass over Dr. Tulloch’s account of Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Stillingfleet, who are better known to the general reader than either 
Falkland or Hales, and go on to the volume on the Cambridge Platonists. 
Whichcote, John Smith, Cudworth, and Henry More are. the prominent 
figures in Dr. Tulloch’s account of these religious philosophers. 

The rational thinkers who grouped themselves around Falkland dealt 
chiefly with questions of religious authority, and of the Constitution of 
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the Church—* What makes the Church?” or, in other words, What 
are the essential terms of Christian communion and the conditions of 
natural Christian organization ? ”—were the great questions of the time to 
which the spirit of religious inquiry sought an answer. All other ques- 
tions were subordinate, even those arising out of the Synod of Dort and 
the progress of Arminianism. (Rat. Theol., ii. 2.) Their broad and tole. 
rant views were equally separated from Prelacy and from Puritanism. In 
them Dr. Tulloch sees the founders of our religious liberty, and not in the 
Puritans, of whom he justly says, “ To the Puritans we owe much. They 
vindicated the dignity of popular rights and the independence due to the 
religious conscience. Save for the stern stand which they made in the 
seventeenth century, many of the elements which have grown into our 
national greatness, and given robustness to our common natioral life, 
would not have had free scope. But it argues a singular ignorance of 
the avowed claims of the Presbyterian party and the notorious principles 
of the Puritan theology, to attribute to them the origin of the idea of 
religious liberty. Asa party, the Presbyterians expressly repudiated this 
idea. Their dogmatism was inflexible. The Church, according to them, 
was absolutely authoritative over religious opinion no less than religious 
practice. It could tolerate no difference of creed.” 

Strange to say, the Cambridge Platonists were of Puritan origin. 
Their latitudinarianism was a reaction from Puritan dogmatism. The 
earliest records of the movement are contained in the correspondence 
between Whichcote and Dr. Tuckney, a Puritan and master of Em- 
manuel College, in which the latter, who had been Whichcote’s tutor, 
called in question some doctrines preached by him in a Commencement 
Sermon in 1651. We can only give the merest outline of the theological 
views of these religious philosophers. We cannot lay our hands on any 
passage in Dr. Tulloch’s volumes short enough for quotation where he 
sums up their doctrines, but the essential distinction between them and 
the rational theologians, so far as we can gather it, seems to be that while 
the rational theologians argued up to the principle of liberty, the Plato- 
nists argued down to it. The former, looking abroad on the strife and 
schism which were rampant all around, sought to reason out a remedy for 
a state of mattersso sad. The latter, living habitually in the serener air 
breathed by the broad-browed poet-philosopher of Athens, regarded the 
strife as something to be wept over, rather than reasoned against— 
to be remedied rather by raising its unhappy victims to a higher level 
of spiritual life, than by entering the lists of controversy with them. 

Dr. Tulloch gives the following account of the “intellectual and 
— advance’ which had been obtained in this school in the days of 

ohn Smith, whose writings he thus criticizes :— 


“The breadth and freedom of mind which we traced in Whichcote still lies, 
in some degree, on a polemical and scholastic background. He has worked 
himself out of technical subtleties, and obtained a firm rational footing; but. 
many of the trappings of the scholastic spirit still clung to him, as his corre 
spondence with Tuckney plainly shows. He made a clean advance upon the 
theological spirit of his age, having pushed the lines of his religious thought. 
manfully forward, till they touched -all the diverse aspects of speculative and 
moral culture. He thus redeemed religion from the dogmatism and faction 
which were alike preying upon it, and taught men to see in it something higher 
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than any mere profession of opinions or attachment to a side. He well conceived 
and drew its ideal as the spiritual education of all our faculties. 

“But this, which may be said to form the summit of Whichcote’s thought, 
attained through meditative struggle and prolonged converse with Platonic 
speculation, was the starting-point of Smith. He began easily on this level, 
and never needed to work out for himself the rational conception of religion. 
Religion was inconceivable to him under any other form than the idealization 
and crown of our spiritual nature. The Divine represented to him from the first 
the complement of the human—the perfect orb which rounds and completes all 
its aspirations and activities. The assimilation of man to God was consequently 
the one comprehensive function of Christianity; and whatever contributes to 
this spiritual transformation is more or less of the nature of religion. Wherever 
there is, as he says, ‘ beauty, harmony, goodness, love, ingenuity, wisdom, holi- 
ness, justice, and the like, there is God.’ 

“But Smith did more than merely develop this comprehensive ideal of 
religion. He not only moralized and broadened the conception of the Divine, 
but he entered directly into its whole meaning, and inquired what it was as a 
phase of human knowledge as well as of human attainment. That religion 
cannot be separated from reason, nor morals from piety, was of the nature of an 
axiomatic truth to him. His special thought was, how does reason authenticate 
religion, and the divine idea in its totality rise into a valid element of human 
knowledge? He was, in short, from the beginning, and by right of mental birth, 
a Christian philosopher. 

“Divinity presented itself to him in the shape of a science. Even if the 
answers given by him to the questions which he thus raised had been less 
satisfactory than they are, it was yet a definite advance in the thought of the 
seventeenth century to ask such questions; to conceive the idea of a philosophy 
of the Divine. Theology had been hitherto viewed as a product of the schools, 
or, at the best, as a series of deductions drawn from a supposed infallible oracle. 
It was tradition, or dogma, resting on a verbal basis.” 


These quotations will serve to indicate the general spirit of the so-called 
Cambridge Platonists. We are glad to fiud Dr. Tulloch protesting 
against their doctrine being held to be Platonic otherwise than in name. 


“Tt is needless to indicate how different in many respects is the spirit of our 
theologians from the genuine Platonic spirit; the one clear, bright, poetic, 
dramatic, scientific, rather than mystical; the other vague, serious, and exclu- 
sively theological. The mysticism of Plato is a mysticism half poetic and half 
philosophic, touched with the brilliant and changing hues of a mythology half 
real, half ideal. The mysticism of More and Smith is purely spiritual and theo- 
sophic—an obscure region bounded by supersensual realities, and the creature not 
of fancy and imagination, but of a passionate and fertile faith. The vivacity, 
inquisitiveness, common sense, and dialectical badinage of the Platonic Socrates, 
have nothing in common with the profound but sombre and unwieldy thought- 
fulness of the Cambridge divines. The Platonism which dominated their thoughts 
and coloured their theology, and impressed more or less all their speculations, 
was not the Platonism of Plato.” 


The practical result reached by both the rational and theosophic thinkers 
reviewed by Dr. Tulloch, so far as it has any bearing on the ecclesiastical 
questions of the present day, is thus stated by him :— 
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“The truly Catholic Church is not the Church resting in this creed or that, 
proclaiming this type of doctrine or that, but the universal company of the 
faithful, who have Christ as their Lord, and believe in his name, with all their 
diversities of opinion and of gift. The idea of the Church, as based upon opinion, 
is a medieval and not a primitive idea. The Church subsists in a communion 
of spirit, not in coincidence of doctrine. It has a common faith, it may have 
a@ common worship; but it is not bound to any definite type of theology, any 
argumentative or theoretic creed. The statement of fact in the Apostles’ Creed 
is ample doctrinal basis, beyond which it is wrong to go.” 

“* Such,’ says Dr. Tulloch, ‘ was the conclusion to which the idea of toleration 
worked itself in the minds of our Rational Theologians. It seems the only logical 
conclusion. If the essence of the Church rests in doctrine rather than in life, in 
creeds rather than in sympathy, then it follows directly that toleration of religious 
differences is inconsistent with its true order-and function. If salvation depends 
upon true opinion, then variety of opinion must be inconsistent with it, and of 
course expelled from the Church, and prevented with all practicable force. It is 
impossible to get out of this circle, Persecution is the legiiimate corollary of 
the dogmatic idea of the Church. Toleration is only rationally held when 
differences of dogma are not only acknowledged, but, so to speak, cultivated 
as the very condition and nurture of spiritual activity. Uniformity of doctrine 
is not only impracticable, it is not a good thing in itself. It can only exist 
where thought and science are dead; where the cold shadow of the past lies 
upon the quick life of the present and imprisons it, to the injury of Christian 
progress and civilization.’” 


We have endeavoured to give such an account of Principal Tulloch’s 
works as will enable our readers to understand and estimate his position 
as atheologian. But no mere extracts can convey a just idea of them. 
The volumes on Rational Theology are in themselves sufficient to estab- 
lish his claim to a very high rank among the cultured thinkers of the day. 
His whole habits of mind are those of the true scholar. He is entire 
master of the subject he deals with, and he treats it in the broad easy 
style which none but a master can assume. 

The spirit of tolerance which breathes through his theology pervades 
his writings in every part. He stands aloof from all strife. ‘The contro- 
versies which darken the history of theology—we might almost say which 
form the history of theology—of necessity appear upon his pages. He 
paints, with the hand of an artist, the principal actors in these controver- 
sies, and yet from beginning to end of the book there is not a single 
indication of partisanship, or a single unjust or even ungenerous remark. 
His rich, manly sentences, often exuberant with thought, are always free 
from fictitious adornment. He has rare critical insight, and in the power 
of painting a character in a few broad strokes he is excelled by no English 
writer we know. 

Besides the works we have already mentioned, Principal Tulloch is the 
author of a volume of Lectures on Renan’s Life of Jesus, published in 
1864 by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., under the title of “ The Christ of the 
Gospel and the Christ of Modern Criticism.”” The lectures were written 
at Rome, for the use of Dr. Tulloch’s theological classes, during the winter 
of 1863-4 when he was compelled by ill-health to leave the active superin- 
tendence of his students in the hands of a substitute. He has also pub- 
lished a small volume entitled “ Beginning Life,” a book for young men. 
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expended in fair adverse litigation 
the sum of £200. 

“Horses, &c., of all persons who 
have so expended the sum of £1,000, 
allowed 3 lbs. All horses to be 
qualified upon the honour of an 
attorney if, required by the ste- 
wards of this meeting. 

“As this plate is intended solely 
for amateurs, no practising profes- 
sional gentleman will be allowed to 
start a horse.” 

This sporting legal event came 
off at the Tralee course on Thurs- 
day, August 29, 1805. 

The conditions prevented a large 
number of horses competing, and 
only three came to the post. 

A well-contested race tried the 
powers of the horses, and the skill 
of the jockeys. The plate was won 
by the horse of a Protestant clergy- 
man, the Rev. M. Dennis, of Wick- 
low. He claimed, and was allowed, 
the 3lbs., having expended upwards 
of £1,000 in litigation. 

I do not remember any other 
case in which the articles of the race 
were drawn by counsel, though 
questions respecting bets have often 
been subjects of litigation. The 
late Professor Barry once amused 
Judge Ball by an application on be- 
half of a man who was a dealer in 
horses and sugar-sticks. The in- 
congruity of his avocations struck 
the judge. “ What a strange 
junction of trades!” said Judge 
Ball. 

“T see a close resemblance 
between horses and sugar-sticks,” 
said the witty barrister. 

“In what way?” inquired his 
lordship. 

“The more you lick them the 
faster they go,” was the reply. 

The natives of Kerry who have 
gained celebrity at the Irish bar 
are not many, but of these one 
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stands forth pre-eminent—Daniel 
O’Connell. For several years he 
went the Munster Circuit, and 
gained the reputation of being the 
best criminal lawyer in Europe. 
He was called to the bar in the 
troubled year of 1798, and having 
relations in almost every county in 
Munster, he naturally selected the 
Munster Circuit. He had great 
personal and physical advantages: 
A fine, well-developed figure, clear 
blue eye, features expressive of 
keen intelligence, and a voice of 
great power, now rolling like tones 
of a grand organ, bursting forth in 
thunder, then dying away into 
deep pathos, rushing into rapid 
declamation, or, if engaged in 
denunciation, pouring forth epi- 
thets strong, fierce, and stinging. 
He was well versed in the techni- 
calities of his profession, and soon 
his large practice, and the necessary 
reading it involved, made him a first- 
rate advocate. Then he possessed 
a wonderful knowledge of his 
countrymen; and who can compete 
with a Kerry man? He was irresist- 
ably comic when a joke was needed, 
and no man was more sarcastic when 
vituperation was required. He was 
extremely vigilant, and never lost a 
case through inattention. 

It was, I believe, at Tralee he 
completely silenced an attorney 
who defied all gentle rebuke. This 
individual possessed a love for fight- 
ing not inferior to the Scotch 
terrier, that lost his appetite when 
he had “ naething to worrit.” “ His 
person,” we are told,* was indica- 
tive of his disposition. His face was 
bold, menacing, and scornful in its 
expression. He had stamped upon 
him the defiance and resolution 
of a pugilist. Upon either temple 
there stood erect a lock of hair, 
which no brush could smooth down. 


* Madden's Revelations, p. 3. 
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These iocks looked like horns, and 
added to the combative expression 
of his countenance. He was fiery 
in his nature, excessively spirited, 
and ejaculated, rather than spoke, 
to an audience ; his speeches consist- 
ing of a series of short, hissing, 
spluttering sentences, by no means 
devoid of talent of a certain kind. 
Add to this, that the gentleman was 
an Irish attorney, and an Orange- 
man, and the reader may easily 
suppose that he was a “character.” 
pon the occasion referred to, 
this irrepressible attorney gave 
O’Connell great annoyance. He in- 
terrupted O’Connell several times ; 
he improperly addressed the wit- 
nesses as they mounted to the wit- 
ness chair, and, altogether, was 
quite unruly. The counsel engaged 
with O’Connell tried to keep him 
quiet; more than once the judge 
severely rebuked his improper inter- 
ference, it was all in vain; up he 
would start, like a Jack-in-a-box— 
hiss out some remark which was 
sure to provoke O’Connell. At 
last, when O’Connell was pressing a 
hostile witness with a vital question, 
which the witness was seeking to 
evade answering, and this individual 
again interfered, as if for the pur- 
ose of annoyance, O’Connell, 
osing all patience, scowling at this 
man with a stern countenance, 
shouted in a voice of thunder, “ Sit 
down, you audacious, snarling, pug- 
nacious ram-cat.” We are told the 
words were no sooner uttered than 
every one in court saw the truth 
of hiswords. Judge, jury, counsel, 
attorneys, were cuanaioed with 
laughter. The judge extremely 
enjoyed the happy epithets, which 
completely suited the combative at- 
torney, who gasped with suppressed 
rage. He bore the sobriquet of Ram- 
Cat for the rest of his natural life. 
Of the many anecdotes related of 
O’Connell on the Munster Circuit, 
I have gleaned the following: He 
was employed to defend a man who 
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was indicted for stealing a number 
of coins collected by a virtuoso 
near Cork. Mr. Serjeant Le- 
froy had presided, shortly before, 
at a meeting for the conversion 
of the Hebrews, and O’Connell 
at an aggregate Catholic assem- 
blage. The coins were some of the 
time of Herod, many dated with the 
Cwsars. Serjeant Lefroy tried the 
case, and when the coins, found 
near the prisoner's house, were pro- 
duced for identification, the judge 
asked to see them. “Hand his 
lordship the Jewish ones,” exclaimed 
Dan, very significantly, “ but let me 
have the Roman.” When in Cork 
he usually lodged in Patrick Street, 
at a stationer’s, named O’Hara. 
As he soon became the “man of 
the people,” a crowd of loiterers 
thronged his door, ever ready to 
give him a cheer in exchange for 
the joke, or kindly greeting, of the 
“counsellor” par excellence. On 
one occasion a friend of O’Connell’s, 
who formerly belonged to the bar, 
Mr. Kellett, paid him a visit. He 
found O’Connell at his lodgings, 
discussing a law case with a shrewd- 
looking farmer, who wanted his 
advice, as he was engaged on a 
“spot of law.” The opinion sought 
was verbally given, as the farmer 
sought to save the cost of employing 
an attorney to prepare a case for 
counsel, and O’Connell had not 
received his fee when his old friend 
entered his sitting-room. While 
O’Connell was engaged in greeting 
Mr. Kellett, the farmer resolved to 
take himself off, and save counsel’s 
fee as well as attorney’s. He had 
the counsellor’s advicé, the coun- 
sellor had not his honorarium. 
O’Connell no sooner missed his 
client from the room than he hastened 
after him ; but the lad had the start, 
and already was down the first 
flight of stairs. O’Connell leaned 
over the railing, and made a grasp 
at the farmer’s hair, but, lo! caught, 
instead, his wig. He gave a shout 
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direction they required, and toiled 
indefatigably in bringing to the ad- 
vancement of their predilected lead- 
ing principles surpassing energies 
of character, inflexible resolution, 
the full conviction of the wisdom, 
justice, and holiness of their cause ; 
in religious affairs of the direct and 
undeniable sanction of God. No- 
thing seems too great, nothing too 
insignificant, for their earnest per- 
sonal solicitude; from the most 
minute point in the ritual they pass 
to the conversion or conquest of 
Britain, or to lecture the Italian 
cities, their bishops or their gover- 
nors, or to wars, compacts, alliances, 
or negotiations with the most power- 
ful monarchs of the West and of 
the East. Oppressed with business, 
with cares, with responsibilities of 
all sorts, they perpetually revert to 
the peace of their monastery, as 
their favourite and congenial abode. 
The superstition of the three was as 
profound as it was sincere. 

Out of these points above-men- 
tioned, the antithesis is complete 
between the pontifical monk of St. 
Andrew and the royal monk of the 
Escorial. ‘They are the two opposite 
poles of monasticism. The former 
used to address the most submissive 
and flattering letters to the most 
villanous, contemptible, and fero- 
cious emperor, exalted to the throne 
of Constantinople by a successful 
military rising; the latter inflicted 
the most damaging defeat on the 
representative of the most powerful 
Mohammedan dynasty that ever 
ruled the Bosphorus and the Medi- 
terranean. Gregory welcomed with 
joy, during his life, the conversion 
of the Arian Gothic kingdom of 
Spain to the Catholic faith and doc- 
trine. A thousand years after him, 
and after more than seven hundred 
years of Mohammedan rule in the 
peninsula, the subjects of the most 
monastic of Catholic Majesties, past, 
present, and future, boasted inces- 
santly as of their most glorious 
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title to the universal respect and 
veneration of their unprecedented 
and uncontaminated old Roman 
Christianity. 

Gregory laboured hard to sup- 
press tle slave trade throughout 
Europe. Philip extended and en- 
couraged this most detestable traffic 
throughout Africa and America. 
Gregory sent the missionary Augus- 
tine, accompanied by a school of 
choristers, educated in their art 
at Rome, to reclaim from their 
religious errors, and convert to the 
true faith, by Christian and civili- 
zing means, the inhabitants of the 
great western island. Philip or- 
dered the Invincible Armada down 
the Tagus to punish the heretical 
misdemeanours of an irreclaimable 
Queen, and her still more irreclaim- 
able subjects. 

In other respects, the monastic 
Christianity of Gregory appear to 
have experienced a most extraordi- 
nary transformation during the thou- 
sand years which separated the sixth 
and sixteenth centuries. Is there, 
for instance, any similarity between 
the ideas of Gregory concerning the 
ecclesiastical status and preroga- 
tives of the Roman See, when indig- 
nantly objecting to the pretensions. 
put forth by John, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, who had pub- 
licly and openly assumed the title 
of Universal Bishop, he writes :— 
‘* Let all Christian hearts reject the 
blasphemous name. It was once ap- 
plied, by the Council of Chalcedon, 
in honour of St. Peter, to the bishop 
of Rome; but the more humble 
pontiffs of Rome would not assume 
a title injurious to the rest of the 
priesthood. Iam but the servant 
of those priests who live as becomes 
their order.”” And the ideas on the 
same subject, propounded at the 
Council of Trent by one of the 
most prominent lieges of Philip the 
Second, James Lainez, the general 
of the Jesuits, the immediate suc- 
cessor of Loyola at the head of his 

4 
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already powerful community, which 
ideas on the unprecedented ex- 
tension of papal authority were ob- 
jected to, as outrageous and beyond 
bounds, by the father of the 'Tri- 
dentine Council. 

And, if we pass on to compare 
the personal morals and behaviour 
of Gregory and Philip, we find be- 
tween them the most perfect anti- 
thesis. The monk of St. Andrew 
went through all the stages of 
conventual life, as then regulated, 
without ever in after-life neglecting 
or breaking his monastic vows ; 
the inmate of the Escorial, if he 
has not been calumniated by most 
historians, not satisfied with four 
lawful loyal consorts, was subjected 
to the human frailty of coveting 
his neighbour's wife with all sorts 
of aggravating circumstances. 

But nowhere are the great monks 
of the sixth and sixteenth century 
more dissimilar than in their manner 
of respecting the Christian precept 
which commands—*“ Thou shalt not 
kill.” No Christianity, monastic or 
anti-monastic, appears compatible 
with the constant transgression of 
this Divine law. To a charge made 
against him of having been acces- 
sory to the death of a bishop, Gre- 
gory answered among many other 
things, “but the fear of God had 
forbidden him to be concerned in 
the death of any human being.” 
And all those better acquainted 
with his holy life, and the immense 
majority of his contemporaries, 
never suspected him of such heinous 
crime. His words and his acts car- 
ried to their minds and conscience 
the conviction that he was incapa- 
ble of doing anything so thoroughly 
at variance with the doctrine of the 
Gospel. 

How different was the case with 
the royal monk of the Escorial, 
charged more or less groundlessly 
with the murder of his own brother, 
his own wife, and his own son. 
The truth is that the words and acts 
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of Philip, during his long reign, 
carried to the minds and consciences 
of his contemporaries the conviction 
that he was capable of planning and 
carrying into execution slowly, 
darkly, and in cold blood, the most 
execrable and anti-Christian mis- 
deeds 

Between the Christian ideal and 
leading principles of the monk of 
Clairvaux, and the monk of the 
Escorial, there is greater similarity. 
In the main they are not precisely 
dissimilar. If'the frocked descend- 
ant of the Burgundian nobleman 
could boast of his spiritual, conven- 
tual ancestors, the Clugniac monks, 
from among whom came out some 
of the most renowned popes, the 
inheritor of the old Burgundian 
dukes, could boast of his ancestors, 
who took part in the holy wars and 
died in the Holy Land, and who en- 
dowed munificently churches and 
monasteries, he could boast princi- 
pally of his more immediate pro- 
genitors, the German emperors, 
universally spoken of as the Stew- 
ards of the Church, and of his great 
grand parents, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, who got for them and their 
successors the proud title of Catholic 
monarchs by excellence. Both St. 
Bernard and Philip the Second 
appeared to their countrymen and 
contemporaries, the Roman Curia 
not excepted, as the true leaders of 
the Catholic world. To their exer- 
tions are chiefly attributed the most 
celebrated meetings of the prelates 
of the time, more or less unwillingly 
congregated by the Pope. And the 
Lateran and the Tridentine Coun- 
cils imaged forth in their decrees, 
canons, and regulations the mo- 
nastic Christianity, in favour with 
the Abbot of Clairvaux and the 
inmate of the Escorial. 

Both St. Bernard and Philip the 
Second proclaimed the lawfulness, 
nay, the holiness, of fighting sword 
in hand, without delay, pity, or in- 
terruption, against the enemies of 
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the Gospel. The one in the twelfth, 
the other in the sixteenth centuries, 
became the ruling genius of the cru- 
sading and marauding expeditions 
of the epoch against the deniers of 
the Holy Father, the Holy Son, and 
the Holy Trinity. 

Laughing in the true modern 
French Voltaireian vein at the 
wonder-working powers of the for- 
mer, the disciples of Abelard used 
to say, “ Already has winged fame 
dispersed the odour of thy sanctity 
throughout the world, vaunted thy 
merits, declaimed on thy miracles. 
We boasted of the felicity of our 
present age, glorified by the lizht of 
so brilliant a star. We thought 
that the world, doomed to perdi- 
tion, continued to subsist only 
through your merits. We knew 
that on your will depended the 
mercy of heaven, the temperature 
of the air, the fertility of the earth, 
the blessings of its fruits. ‘ 
Thou hadst lived so long, thou 
hadst given life to the church 
through so many holy institutions, 
that the very devils were thought 
to roar at thy behest; and we, in 
our littleness, boasted of our bles- 
sedness under a patron’ of such 
power.” 

The immense majority, neverthe- 
less, of his countrymen and contem- 
poraries constantly ascribed to St. 
Bernard miraculous deeds without 
end. If we are to judge of the vir- 
tues, righteousness, or sanctity of 
man by quantitative appreciation and 
balancing of the prodigies worked, 
the very founder of Christianity 
himself never reached on earth the 
state of beatitude, and the privilege 
of commanding and counter-com- 
manding nature, devils, and angels, 
possessed by the monk of Clairvaux. 
In this respect, also, Philip has 
nothing to envy him. None of his 
countrymen and contemporaries, 
nor even their more sceptical de- 
scendants, could deny that the 
builder of the Escorial had planned 
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and carried into execution the most 
substantial, visible, and lasting of 
monastic wonders in the past, and 
most likely in the future, ages. 
Both St. Bernard and Philip the 
Second exerted themselves with im- 
placable activity to put down with 
strong hand the heretics and sus- 
pected heretics of all shades and 
degrees, Abelard, and Arnold of 
Brescia, and his pupils, and followers 
of the twelfth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. The times, and the prevail- 
ing Christian notions of the monks 
of Clairvaux and the Escorial, are 
much more alike than those of the 
pontificate of Gregory the Great. 

When you see Abelard con- 
demned by the Council of Soissons ~ 
without any of his judges being able 
or willing to answer his arguments, 
attempting to justify their sentence 
by following the advice of the tu- 
multuous and fanatical bystanders, 
who shouted that the whole world 
could not disentangle his sophisms, 

When, some years later, you see 
the same Abelard, who has ap- 
pealed to the Pope, accused by St. 
Bernard in the following immo- 
derate terms: ‘‘ Which is most in- 
tolerable, the blasphemy or the 
arrogance of his janguage? Which 
is most damnable, the temerity or 
the impiety? Would ‘it not be 
more just to stop his mouth with 
blows than confute him by argu- 
ment ? . All, he says, think 
thus, but I think otherwise! Who, 
then, art thou ? What 
secret revelations canst thou boast 
which has escaped the saints and 
eluded the angels. The 
apostle of the Gentiles declares 
that his doctrine comes from on 
high. I speak not of myself. But 
thou deliverest what is thine own, 
what thou hast not received He 
who speaks of himself is a liar. . . 
I obey the Gospel, but not the 
Gospel according to Peter.” 

And complying with the wishes 
of the Abbot of Clairvaux, expressed 

4—2 
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in that rhetorical and uncompromis- 
ing language, Peter Abelard, absent 
and unheard, was for the third time 
convicted and condemned. 

When, some years after this ini- 
quitious sentence had been passed, 
Arnold of Brescia, a monk of primi- 
tive austerity, was hurriedly des- 
patched by the executioner of the 
Pope, before the dreaded Frederick 
Barbarossa should interfere with 
the pontifical jurisdiction, we can 
but think of the coming Spanish 
Inquisitor. These acts are the pre- 
ludes throughout Western Christen- 
dom to the abominable tribunal, 
with its implacable intolerance, ex- 
cessive severities, and _ iniquitous 
proceedings. 

St. Bernard, and the churchmen 
of his opinions in the twelfth cen- 
tury, worked with rough and unwil- 
ling tools, the Christianity of their 
time, different, as it was from the 
Christianity taught and preached by 
Jesus, inferior as it was in every 
respect to the already falsified 
Christianity of the pontificate oi 
Gregory the Great, was not yet up 
to the mark of the insane, inquisito- 
rial theocracy of the reign of Philip 
the Second. All they could do was 
to deposit on the earth the seed, the 
fruit of which will be gathered by 
coming generations. The pious 
pilgrims of the first centuries had 
already degenerated into the fero- 
cious crusaders, who celebrated 
their triump)al entrance into Jeru- 
salem by spilling like water the 
blood of the defenceless women and 
children of the infidel, but the 
crusader had not yet been trans- 
formed into the Inquisitor. 

The Popes of the period, in spite 
of their subserviency to the com- 
mands of the Abbot of Clairvaux, 
whose satellites they had become, 
had not yet gone through the in- 
quisitorial training of the Piuses 
and Pauls, contemporaries of the 
monk of the Escorial. The 
Roman bishops of the twelfth 
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century were, indeed, very unlike 
Jesus Christ and Gregory the First ; 
they were always ready to fight at 
the head of their soldiers against 
the Christian armies of the rival 
Italian cities and princes, or against 
their own lieges, temporal and 
spiritual. One of them fell, in full 
panoply of war, storming the Capitol 
in the front of his soldiers, and his 
co-religionists of both camps found, 
in all likelihood, that sort of death 
most natural and becoming for the 
representative on earth of the Son 
of God, who rebuked the prince of 
his apostles for unsheathing the 
sword in defence of his divine mas- 
ter; another made over Ireland to 
his countryman, the King of Eng- 
land, and his contemporaries found, 
in all likelihood, that sort of: pon- 
tifical gift, most natural and be- 
coming for the representative on 
earth of the Son of God, who de- 
ciared that his kingdom was not of 
this world. 

St. Bernard, the Pope-maker, 
who does not appear to have been 
wholly dissatisfied with the conduct 
of his tiared protégés, estimated their 
functions to be “to gird on the 
sword, and to execute vengeance on 
the people; to bind their kings 
with chains, and their nobles with 
links of iron.” Still, those popes 
fell very short of Alexander VI., 
who made to his countrymen, on 
both sides of the Tagus, a splendid 
pontifical present of two, three, or 
more continents and numberless 
islands ; they fell also very short in 
their sanguinary sacerdotal mood, 
of those Roman bishops, who used 
to accompany their blessings to the 
soldiers of the League, with the 
recommendation of wholesale ex- 
terminations; who applauded the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew ; who 
sent presents to the Duke of Alba, 
when the Tribunal of Blood was in 
full play at Brussels, and per- 
sistently encouraged Catherine of 
Medicis and Philip the Second to 
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persevere in their pious schemes to 
improve the heretics, by tens of 
thousands, off the surface of the 
earth. 

None of the monk-ridden popes 
of the.twelfth century could equal 
the high pontifical exploits of the 
inquisitor-ridden popes, contem- 
poraries of the three most power- 
ful Catholic Majesties, such as 
Alexander VI. and Pius IV., con- 
vinced of imprisoning, hanging, 
and poisoning cardinals through 
personal revenge and covetousness ; 
such as the Dominican Inquisitor 
Pius V., and the Franciscan Inqui- 
sitor Sixtus V., the former of whom, 
beatified in the seventeenth and 
vanonized in the eighteenth centu- 
ries, was suspected of having taken 
part in the plots against the life 
of an heretical crowned female, and 
the latter apologized, in full Con- 
sistory, for the royal assassination 
perpetrated by Jacques Clement. 

After centuries of friendly and 
hostile intercourse with Western 
Europe, the followers of the Arabian 
prophet had succeeded in intro- 
ducing throughout Christendom, 
under the special patronage of the 
popes, and the most celebrated 
preachers and divines of the Roman 
Catholic communion, the religious 
principles of the Koran, in more 
marked and distinct incompatibility 
with the doctrine of the Gospel. 
As an instance of human aberration, 
human aptitude to falsify and per- 
vert the most heavenly inspired 
conceptions, nothing perhaps is 
comparable to the wars designated 
as “holy,” by unanimous assent, 
throughout the Christian world. 
These expeditions were planned, 
organized, and undertaken with the 
deliberate purpose of acquiring, by 
sheer might, by dint of blows, and 
manslaughter, the coveted right of 
praying, and kneeling before the 
empty Holy Sepulchre of the man 
sent, from Heaven, to preach good- 
will, love, and peace among the 
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children of men of all countries, 
races, and religions. 

And the convent was principally 
instrumental in thus Mohammedan- 
izing the Christianity of the period. 
The monastic presiding and in- 
spiring mind was visible in the 
arrangements and constitution of 
the two most powerful and charac- 
teristic institutions of the times, 
the Templars and the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Never 
existed two religious Christian com- 
munities more impregnated with the 
leading Koranic spirit. The con- 
version of the pilgrim into the 
Crusader was only the preparatory 
embryonic state through which the 
Inquisitor was to be introduced to 
the Roman Catholic world. The 
thick larva of superstition protecting 
the pilgrim, first developed into the 
chrysalis crusader, arrayed in the 
most dazzling martial attire of the 
age, to be afterwards transformed 
into the winged butterfly, the 
Inquisitor. 

From fighting the cause of the 
living God, sword in hand, against 
his enemies in the eastern Mo- 
hammedan countries, they soon pass 
on to fight, sword in hand, the 
cause of the living Pope against his 
enemies throughout the western 
Christian lands. 

In the year 1095, the recovery, at 
any price, of the Holy Sepulchre 
from the hands of the Saracens was 
decided on. Soon afterwards, in 
1100, the same indulgences, titles, 
and immunities in this world and in 
the next, accompanied by the same 
blessings to his arms and profession, 
were granted to the Christian 
warrior who took the field against 
the Mohammedan masters of Anda- 
lusian kingdoms. From this to the 
papal proclamation of the Crusade 
against the Albigenses, 108 years 
only elapsed. All these innovations 
in the manner of being of western 
societies, hurried one after another, 
show most unmistakably that the 








ground had been beforehand admi- 
rably prepared. 

The Upas tree of pontificalism, 
implanted in luxuriant soil, extended 
its roots and branches in every 
direction, blossoming forth with 
inexhaustible profusion, aud in pro- 
mising succession, leaves, flowers, 
and fruits—pilgrims, crusaders, and 
inquisitors. Under its shelter and 
shade came into life the religious 
offspring of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic, swarming everywhere 
throughout western kingdoms and 
republics. The outcome of the 
dense undergrowth of superstition 
accumulated by centuries of ever- 
increasing, ceaselessly - expanding 
sacerdotalism, reached full maturity. 
The fulness of times had arrived 
for the living God of the Vatican. 
Then his thunderbolt dashed to 
pieces thrones and crowned heads. 
He was the Sun and the Emperor 
the Moon. His legates claimed 
the same rank and honours as the 
kings to whose courts they were 
sent. 

The Crusades may have proved, 
in the long run, most beneficial or 
mischievous to western societies, 
according to the side they are looked 
upon; but it is undeniable that 
the religious spirit in which they 
originated had many more things 
in common with the doctrine taught 
by Mahomet, than with that of 
Jesus. All the unrivalled persua- 
sive eloquence of St. Bernard, and 
the minstrelly-poetical genius of 
Torquato Tasso, cannot alter the 
fact, unwelcome as it may be to 
those taught and accustomed to 
regard them, as the great epics of 
exalted Christian piety. The bar- 
barous and retrograde notions of 
Jehovitic and Koranic right and 
might, were enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the multitude, answering 
to the words of Peter the Hermit 
with the cry of “ Dieu le veut.” This 
will become the battle-cry of the 
Mohammedanized champions of the 
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Roman Caliphat, when wielding 
their homicidal weapons, blessed 
by the Vicar of Jesus Christ, against 
the co-religionists of Mahomet. 
When Urban II., in the year 1095, 
in the square of Clermont—the 
great monastic head-quarter of the 
period—made a passionate appeal 
to the warlike temper of the epoch, 
requesting the whole assembly to 
come, in full panoply of war, to 
the rescue of the Holy Land, the 
Koranic principle found its way 
into the Christian world. Mahomet 
himself had been outdone by the 
originators of the Crusades, when 
sanctioning most solemnly, with the 
highest prelatical assent, the Chris- 
tian alhalies. The pontifical pupil 
of Bruno—the most extreme re- 
former «f the unsociable, and 
misogamistic Christian communi- 
ties. said, among other things, 
“ The wealth of your enemies shall 
be yours; ye shall plunder their 
treasures. For himself, he must 
remain aloof, but, like a second 
Moses, while they were slaughtering 
the Amalekites, he would ‘be per- 
petually engaged in fervent and 
prevailing prayer for their success.” 

In former centuries the pilgrim 
to the Holy Land was absolved from 
all past sins by his pious pilgrimage. 
His immunities and privileges, in 
this world and in the next, were 
increased considerably by his con- 
version or perversion into a Cru- 
sader. When once the pilgrim 
was clad in mail, exchanging the 
cordon or staff for the sword or 
battle-axe, not only did he secure 
for himself a place in Paradise, if 
he should fall fighting the battle 
of Pope and God, but from the 
beginning of the long voyage to the 
promised land, from the very 
moment he made up his mind to 
start out for the holy places, he was 
to obtain complete absolution for 
all past guilts and faults. The 
head of the Roman Catholic Chris- 
tianity offered absolution for alh 
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sins, absolution without penance, to 
all who would take up arms in 
this sacred cause. 


But between the prevailing state of 


things through Western Europe in 
the twelfth century, and the prevail- 
ing state of things beyond the Pyre- 
nees in the sixteenth, there was the 
following remarkable difference. 
From 1100 to 1480 the most con- 
spicuous features of the new 
theocratic organization were the 
monk and the crusader, the sons 
of St. Louis, and the sons of St. 
Bernard, St. Francis, and St. 
Dominic; while from 1490 the 
Monk Inquisitor became the central 
piece of the all ecclesiastical 
apparatus. Certainly the institu- 
tion of the crusader, looked at 
from every side, was glaringly anti- 
Christian, in flesh, body, and spirit, 
by his doings, thoughts, and hopes, 
individually or collectively ex- 
amined, but was, at any price, far 
less revoltingly and abominably so 
than that of the Inquisitor, and it is 
this which since then became the 
most salient and marked charac- 
teristic of Iberian societies. 

A pilgrim, a priest, a cenobite, a 
monk, they can well be, and some 
of them have been the most exem- 
plary patterns of truly Christian 
piety; but by no stretch of the 
imagination can you consider, but 
as a mock-Christian, a man, who in 
the name, and on behalf of the Gos- 
pel, tramples on the precept which 
says, “‘ Thou shalt not kill,”—thou 
shalt not kill under any pretext 
whatever, in the most unmistakable 
terms. 

It is the preponderance, or no- 
toriety of the crusader in former 
ages, which attracted towards him, 
his failures and victories, the eyes 
of his contemporaries, not allowing 
them to take notice of the rising 
power of the Holy Tribunal, and it 
was, likewise, the conspicuous lead- 
ing position of Spanish Inquisitors, 
during the last generations, which, 
to acertain point, obscured and 
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mellowed down the distinctive hard 
features of the crusaders of inquisi- 
torial Monachism. The Inquisitor 
came after the Crusader on this side 
of the Pyrenees: throughout Spain 
materially, morally, and politically, 
in time,station, and pre-eminence,the 
Inquisitor preceded the crusader. 
The foremost Spanish crusader, 
enlisting truly and unmistakably on 
his side the national sympathies, 
was the Primate Zimenez de 
Cisneros. Before that epoch some 
Spaniards had indulged in such 
fancies, but the heart of the nation 
was not with them. The King of 
Aragon, who handed over to the 
powerful and covetous order of the 
Templars his right to the crown 
and territory, reckoned without his 
host. The Aragonese people, far 
from complying with the royal 
wishes, declared them null and void 
and acted accordingly. The inroads 
of Aragonese and Catalan almoga- 
vares into the eastern countries, 
passed unnoticed by the majority of 


_the inhabitants of the Peninsula. 


The orders of religious chivalry of 
indigenous growth beyond the 
Pyrenees, cannot be properly called 
crusaders, since they fonght for the 
most sacred of rights, the recovery 
of their territory, conquered by the 
soldiers of the Crescent. Some of 
the French and English knights 
fighting there against the Moham- 
medans were, no doubt, crusaders, 
in the original acceptation of the 
word; but not so the Spaniards, 
although they were the warriors of 
the Cross. Even the predominant 
spirit of the best known Spanish 
military fraternities, differed from 
that of the Templars, and the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John, 
revered and renowned as the pillars 
of the throne of Jerusalem. First 
Spaniards, then Crusaders, could 
have been the motto of the military 
orders of St. James, Alecantara, and 
Calatrava. 

Those populations in more con- 
stant contact—hostile contact, it is. 


























true—with the Saracens, than any 
other of Western Europe, appear to 
have been the less penetrated or 
influenced by the religious precepts 
of the Arabian prophet. It was 
years and centuries afterwards, when 
their most renowned kings had 
planted triumphantly the standard 
of the Cross in the great southern 
metropolis of the peninsula, that 
through their more friendly and 
intimate intercourse with the in- 
dependent and subjugated Moham- 
medan kingdoms, they were per- 
meated to the very bottom by the 
doctrines of the Koran, and called 
their wars a la lid, like the holy 
wars of the followers of Mahomet, 
and designated the Almighty by the 
name of ala and ojala, or praise to 
Allah, is up to the present the 
ready exclamation of the Spaniards 
to express the vehement desire 
of some event favourable to 
the speaker, or injurious to his 
enemy. 

The most noteworthy contribu- 
tion of Spain, in former ages, to the 
ecclesiastical polity mapped out 
by the misogamist Hildebrand, was 
not her Crusaders or religious 
orders of knighthood, but St. 
Dominic and his religious com- 
munity. Vrom this fountain-head 
sprang forth at the right moment 
the most gifted disciple of Albert 
the Great, Thomas Aquinas, the 
angel of the schools, and Thomas 
deTorquemada, theblack devil of the 
Inquisition. To the former belongs 
the honour of becoming the first 
theologian, the father par excellence 
of the scholastic Thomist Church of 
Rome; to the latter the honour of 
becoming the father par excellence 
of the Inquisitorial Thomist Church 
of Spain. 

Had the wars of the Spaniards 
against enemies of different religious 
faith terminated with the end of the 
reconquestof their national territory, 
they would not have degenerated 
into pure Alhalies or Crusades, wars 
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wholly or chiefly undertaken, or, 
at least justified, as most lawful 
means of getting into Paradise, or 
of propagating by fire and sword 
the Christian doctrine and faith. 

Unfortunately, everything cvom- 
bined to convert, or rather pervert, 
the patriotic warrior of the past 
ages into a crusader of the most 
piratical or inquisitorial type, ready 
to destroy and confiscate, at a 
moment’s notice, the liberty and 
property, the lives and rights of 
foreign countries in the old and new 
continent. Three men lived during 
the reign of the Catholic kings, 
called to direct into new channels 
the exuberant energy accumulated 
by the Iberian races in their unex- 
ampled struggle of over seven 
centuries against the Mussulman 
invaders. These three men were 
Columbus, the most illustrious of 
discoverers, navigators, and crusa- 
ders; the head of the Spanish 
Church, the Cardinal Ximenez de 
Cisneros, the most gifted, laborious, 
successful, and patriotic of friars, 
primates, and regents; and the 
head of the Roman Church, Alex- 
ander VI.,the most abominable, and 
unscrupulous of past, present, and, 
let us hope, future popes. 

Columbus thought himself des- 
tined to propagate the Christian 
faith in the country of the Great 
Khan, which he believed he had 
discovered. He continually ex- 
pressed his hope of being the 
instrument of procuring to the 
Crown the means of re-establishing 
theChristian kingdom of Jerusalem. 
He sailed in his roundabout way 
to the re-conquest of the Holy 
Sepulchre, twelve years after the 
establishment of the new Inquisi- 
tion. 

Alexander VI. published on the 
3rd of May, 1493, a bull, in which, 
taking into consideration the emi- 
nent service of the Spanish monarchs 
in the cause of the Church, &c. &c.,, 
and willing to afford still wider 
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scope for the prosecution of their 
pious labours, he confirmed the 
Castilian monarchs in the posses- 
sion of all lands discovered, or 
hereafter to be discovered by them 
in the Western Ocean, comprehend- 
ing the same extensive rights of 
jurisdiction with those formerly 
conceded to the kings of Portugal. 
The colonization of America was 
carried on in the same spirit. For 
the Crown, this was a sort of neces- 
sity, since it deduced all its rights 
from the Roman See. Such was 
the official doctrine which it pro- 
claimed to the Indians. 

Queen Isabella expired in 1504. 
Her husband and Ximenez de 
Cisneros were named the two 
principal executors to her will. The 
Primate of Spain soon reached the 
highest ecclesiastical honours, short 
of the papacy. Pope Julius II. 
gave him a cardinal’s hat in 1507, 
and this was followed by his appoint- 
ment to the office of Inquisitor- 
general of Castile. His views ex- 
panded with every step of his eleva- 
tion. Before this, the exalted 
Franciscan had laboured more 
zealously than wisely in the conver- 
sion of the Spanish Mohammedans. 
His proselitizing fervour glowed 
fiercer than ever. Like Columbus, 
he had formed plans for the re- 
covery of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
had endeavoured to interest the 
kings of England, Aragon, and 
Portugal, in a crusade to the Holy 
Land. Athis instigation, and with 
his aid, an expedition had been 
fitted out, which resulted in the 
capture of Mazarquivir. 

The aspiritig prelate meditated 
the conquest of Oran. He had 
obtained accurate surveys of the 
Barbary coast; he had advised as 
to the best mode of conducting 
operations with Gonsalvo de Cor- 
dova, the greatest captain of the 
epoch. Levies were drawn from all 
—- especially from the car- 

inal’s own diocese. Before the 
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close of spring, in 1509, all was in 
readiness, and a fleet of ten galleys 
and eighty smaller vessels rode in 
the harbour of Carthagena, having 
on board a force amounting to 
4,000 horse and 10,000 foot. Such 
were the resources, activity, and 
energy displayed by a man who 
now, oppressed with infirmities 
more than usual, had passed the 
seventieth year of his age. On the 
16th of May the fleet weighed 
anchor. As soon as the crusading 
expedition landed on the African 
shore, the primate mounted his 
mule and rode along the ranks. A 
Franciscan friar rode before him 
bearing aloft the massive silver 
cross, the archiepiscopal standard 
of Toledo. As the cavalcade ad- 
vanced they raised the triumphant 
hymn of Vezilla regis, until at 
length the cardinal, ascending a 
rising ground, made a brief and 
animated harangue to his soldiers. 
The pontiff of the Spanish Church 
in 1509, like the pontiff of the 
Roman Catholic Church at Cler- 
mont in 1095, after having roused 
the resentment of his countrymen 
and co-religionists against the 
enemies of their country and reli- 
gion, stimulated their cupidity by 
dwelling on the golden spoil which 
awaited them in the opulent city of 
Oran; but, unlike Urban IL, who 
concluded his discourse by declaring 
that “ for himself, he must remain 
aloof, but, like a second Moses, 
while they were slaughtering the 
Amalekites, he would be perpetually 
engaged in fervent and prevailing 
prayer for their success ;"” Ximenez 
de Cisneros declared that he had 
come to peril his own life in the 
good cause of the Cross, and to lead 
them on to battle as his pre- 
decessors had often done before 
him. Thus spoke the eminent 
prelate, dressed in his pontifical 
robes, with a belted sword at his 
side. Around him were other 
Franciscan friars, wearing their 
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monastic frocks, with scimitars 
hanging from their girdles. 

We have said before that. after 
centuries of friendly and hostile 
intercourse with Western Europe, 
the followers of the Arabian pro- 
phet had succeeded in introducing 
throughout Christendom the reli- 
gious principles of the Koran in 
more marked and distinct in- 
compatibility with the doctrine of 
the gospel. This most successful 
African campaign, undertaken at the 
instigation, at the expense, and 
under the’ immediate personal lead 
of a Spanish primate, Inquisitor- 
general and cardinal, the most ex- 
alted and revered of peninsular 
subjects,—the continuator and per- 
fecter of the religious and political 
system of the Catholic kings by 
excellence, personifies most vividly, 
in its minutest details, the Moham- 
medanized tendencies and spirit of 
the Christian a/halies. 

When Ximenez de Cisneros ter- 
minated his Koranic allocution to 
the troops, the officers closed round 
him, and besought him not to ex- 
pose his sacred person to the hazard 
of the fight. They reminded him 
that his presence would probably do 
more harm than good, by drawing 
off the attention of the men to his 
personal safety. This last considera- 
tion moved the cardinal, who, 
though reluctantly, consented to re- 
linquish the command to Navarro. 
He withdrew, after uttering his part- 
ing benediction over the prostrate 
ranks, but his military functions 
did not terminate with his depar- 
ture. The day was now far spent, 
and the enemies were seen gather- 
ing in great numbers. Navarro 
doubted whether his men would be 
able to cope victoriously with them 
before nightfall. He went to Mazar- 
quivir and took counsel of the 
mitred friar. The latter, whom he 
found at his devotions, besought 
him ‘not to falter at this hour, but 
to go forward in God's name, since 
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both the blessed Saviour and the 
false prophet Mahomet conspired 
to deliver the enemy into his hands. 
The soldier’s scruples vanished be- 
fore the intrepid bearing of ‘the 
prelate. 

The troops pushed forward in all 
haste towards Oran, carrying every- 
thing before them. The captain of 
the cardinal’s guard was the first, 
who, shouting—“ St. Jago and Xi- 
menez,” planted on the battlements 
the colours, emblazoned with the 
primate’s arms on one side and 
the Cross on the other. The whole 
army rushed in. Resistance and 
flight were alike unavailing. No 
mercy was shown; no respect for 
age or sex. It was in vain Navarro 
ealled off the soldiery. They only 
recognized the authority of their 
archiepiscopal commander-in-chief, 
whose words rang still in their ears, 
rousing their resentment against the 
Moslem infidels. 

Ximenez entered the gates next 
day, attended by his armed band of 
monkish brethren. The spoil of the 
captured city, amounting, as was 
said, to half a million of gold 
ducats, was placed at his disposal 
for distribution. The keys of the 
fortress were put into his band. 
The triumphant prelate was hailed 
with thundering acclamations by the 
army as the true victor of Oran, in 
whose behalf Heaven had conde- 
scended to repeat the stupendous 
miracle of Joshua, by stopping the 
sun in his career. From this epoch 
dates the belief of his countrymen in 
his wonder-working powers. In this 
respect the most renowned preacher 
of the crusade beyond the Pyrenees 
was inferior neither to Peter the 
Hermit, the preacher of the first 
crusade, nor to St. Bernard, the 
preacher of the crusade led by 
kings and emperors. Like Peter, 
he marched himself at the head of 
the crusaders. Unlike Peter and 
St. Bernard, the crusade, from be- 
ginning to end, planned, realized, 
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preached, instigated, organized, sup- 
ported, paid, and directed by him, 
proved most glorious, remunerative, 
and successful. 

The conquest of Oran opened 
unbounded scope to the religious 
ambition of the Franciscan primate. 
The towering armed apostle of the 
Spanish Church saw in imagination 
the banner of the Cross, floating 
triumphant from the walls of every 
Moslem city on the Mediterranean. 
But his Koranic enthusiasm cooled 
down, and he determined to return 
to his metropolitan diocese. 

The remarkable talents of Xime- 
nez, and his zeal for the interests of 
Church and State, conduced chiefly 
to aim a death-blow at the privileges 
and prestige of the nobility, and to 
convert the peninsula into a great 
crusading camp. 

The spirit of the crusader entered 
into the whole nation. When the 
primate was contemplating the con- 
quest of Oran, the chapter of 'Toledo 
entered heartily into his views, fur- 
nishing liberal supplies, and offering 
to accompany the expedition in per- 
son. Toledo was then the great 
representative city of the ecclesias- 
tical interests and aspirations of the 
nation, as Valladolid was the great 
representative city of the religious 
and political ideas of the lay com- 
munity. And the citizeus of Valla- 
dolid wrote to Charles, in 1516, 
immediately after the death of his 
grandfather, encouraging the young 
prince, then sixteen years of age, to 
prepare such measures as would 
ultimately lead to the conquest of the 
Holy Land. But the tidings of the 
fabulous wealth of Mexico and Peru, 
which reached the Spanish realms 
during the reign of the grandson of 
the Catholic Kings, directed west- 
wards the crusading and proseliti- 
zing fervour of their inhabitants. 

A newly-discovered continent, that 
had not given to the old the least 
cause of complaint, was stormed, 
plundered, trampled, and set on 
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fire. There the European learned 
or relearned that all the races on 
the surface of the globe, classified 
by him as third-rate human beings, 
ought to become his property. In ac- 
cordance with this civilizing maxim, 
when the indigenous West-Indian 
population began to thin, they 
thought it suitable to their greedy 
purposes to look for slaves any- 
where else. The doctrine proclaimed 
and applied beyond the Atlantic, 
prevailed finally within the Chris- 
tian societies of all denominations. 
People inhabiting the continents 
and islands of America and Europe, 
were sentenced by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and by millions, to become 
serfs and slaves, because in that 
wretched condition they were con- 
sidered more useful to the interests 
of the wealthier and stronger. 

It would have proved more ad- 
vantageous for the universal welfare 
and progress, if America's discovery 
should not have taken place at 
that epoch of crooked Christianity. 
Evropean societies were just then 
more inadequate, than at any other 
period of their history, to improve 
by their contact any civilization 
whatever; still less those widely 
differing from their own. Their re- 
ligious perverseness impelled them 
to the ruthless destruction of all 
that was new to their eyes. Their 
principal aspiration was the non- 
delayed immediate implantation of 
the national creed within the sub- 
jected countries, and they were not 
over scrupulous about the means 
employed. It never occurred to 
their prejudiced minds that those 
strange social organizations admit- 
ted of reforms conducive to their 
intellectual and moral amelioration. 
They only had eyes for the worse 
side of those peculiar civilizations ; 
and, even previous to their taking 
any notice of the most execrable 
features, they had sentenced them, 
beforehand, to silence and death. 
All sorts of violences and perjuries, 
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the most infamous acts were un- 
sparingly administered, until the 
new comers considered their task ter- 
minated. Millions of valuable lives 
were sacrificed before the wretched 
crusaders of the new world, ani- 
mated with burning zeal for the 
interests of Church and State, sat at 
rest, their christianizing and civili- 
zing mission satisfactorily fulfilled. 

Indigenous American populations 
did suffer and lose much more 
than they benefited by the dis- 
covery.* ‘The new world, into Euro- 
‘pean hands, turned out to be the 
hell of African races. It is a moot 
question whether A merican inroads, 
while lowering the moral standard 
of the most energetic European 
communities, did, on the whole, 
substantially advance their material 
prosperity. 

The crusaders of the American 
El Dorados bade enthusiastically 
farewell to the fatherland, to friends 
‘and relatives, to all that they had 
learned to cherish in the old world. 


It was of no use any attempt to 


detain them. Their dearest hopes 
were no more within their ancestors’ 
home, they were thousands of miles 
far from it. Their promised holy 
land was no more to be met on the 
ways leading to the East, trod by 
the pilgrim of past generations. It 
was the western continent where 
they were anxious to settle, or to 
camp,and indulge in wild wandering 
lawlessness. 

There was something ominous 
in this frantic rush towards the 
setting sun. Mankind’s greatest 
teachers always dwelled on the 
opposite side. The noblest civili- 
‘zations sprung up on the other end 
of the globe. The foremost masters 
of the European world, literary and 
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artistic, as well as religious and 
philosophic, never came from the 
setting sun. The first preacher of 
the Gospel, God's own son, was 
born, lived, and died within an 
eastern land. Around his sepul- 
chre, and extending far beyond it, 
were settled millions and millions 
of infidels of every description, 
whose societies offered a full scope 
to those Christians of all denomi- 
nations, actuated by the pious 
desire of imparting his religious 
faith to his fellow-men. Or, if they 
were longing for a fighting career 
and military renown, there should 
they meet also with legions of 
more pugnacious and better 
armed adversaries than the untu- 
tored Americans, thoroughly unac- 
quainted with European weapons 
und warfare. Besides, the van of 
Asiatic races, defying European 
right and might, had seized on 
their most praised cities and taken 
a commanding position on. their 
principal fluvial and maritime 
thoroughfares. And not only 
numerous and redoubtable hosts, 
by sea and land, mustered already 
under the banner of the aggressive 
intruder, but hundreds of millions 
of human beings, swarming all the 
length and breadth of the most 
thickly - peopled continent, were 
always ready to back submissively 
the policy of the victorious eastern 
despot. 

it was the first duty of European 
youth and manhood not to desert 
their families and countrymen when 
danger was impending. ‘They 
ought to have remained near to 
their ancestral roof, or to follow the 
path leading to the land, where the 
most formidable and irreconcilable 
enemies of their race and faith 


* “‘T have estimated that before the’ discovery of America, the population amounted to 


over 100,000,000... 


at present (1865) there may be about ten to eleven millions,”—T7he 


Observations on the Past and Present Population of the New World, by W. Bollaert, vol. 
i. p. 72, Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London, 
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were gathering all their forces to 
storm and overthrow the Western 
Christian world. None of these 
considerations proved strong enough 
to decrease the migrations to 
America. The prospect of Euro- 
pean societies, ground to the dust 
by the eastern barbarian’s scimitar, 
was not a cheering one. The 
sacred and classical memories of 
Greece, Egypt, Jerusalem, and 
Palestine were, for them, out of 
the question. All that put together 
was not worth the trouble of think- 
ing about it, while compared with 
the boundless gold-fields on the 
other side of the water. They had 
been told that there were beyond 
seas palaces, and mountains of 
silver and of gold, lakes and rivers, 
dazzling with pearls, and priceless 
jewels. There, and there only, 
they wanted to go. 

All those riches, agreeably to the 
notions of the period, belonged to 
the Christian new comer who first 
stretched forth his hand and seized 
them. This idea cheered their 
spirit amidst their laborious and 
heart - sickening passages and 
marches through unknown oceans 
and lands. Like the companions 
of Orellana, they will cross the 
Atlantic within imperfectly-built 
barks, without compass, almost 
without supplies. Like the ban- 
deirantes of the Piratininga upon 
bulls’ and cows’ skins, they will 
pass over the widest streams ever 
seen by human eyes. Devoid of 
everything conducive to direct them 
in their path, they will plunge 
ahead into the broad savannas and 
the bewildering Titanic forests of 
the untrodden American mainland. 
Like the gang led by Gonzalo 
Pizarro to the gorgeous equinoctial 
scenery of the Amazons’ valley, 
after more than two years of 
incessant exertions, dangers, and 
delusions, about one-third only of 
the four thousand, who left Quito 
for the expedition, escaped with 
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life, and almost all the survivors 
were irretrievably broken in consti- 
tution. Like the followers of 
Hernan Cortes, they will rather 
destroy the means of returning to 
their fatherland than renounce the 
enterprise, once they felt sure to be 
in the track leading to the golden 
land of their covetous dreams. To 
all kinds of privations and contrary 
winds, to maladies, insects, snow, 
sunshine, Indians, earthquakes, 
deserts, to every consideration of 
wrong and right, they will oppose 
their unmovable determination of 
finding out their way, at any price, 
to the gold-fields. And when they 
come to see with their own eyes, 
and to touch with their own fingers 
the far-fetched precious metals, they 
indulged in such impious crimes as 
neither have been, nor will ever be, 
surpassed. 

The abject covetousness of the 
epoch reached its climax. A dis- 
graceful struggle began between 
the Spaniards recently settled in 
the empires of Montezuma and 
Atahualgra, pleading that they were 
the lawful gold-owners, and envious 
European ruffians, of the same 
piratical type, equally lacking even 
the semblance of any honourable 
pretext for their transatlantic raids, 
yet bent on continuing them by sea 
and land, with the hope of becom- 
ing, by fair or foul means, the 
ultimate successful owners of 
Mexican and Peruvian ingots. The 
filthiest scum of the Christian 
world landed on the new continent. 
Hernan Cortes and _ [Francisco 
Pizarro were unquestionably fore- 
most among the prominent captains 
of American crusades. Both were 
in every respect admirably qualified 
for the task they had undertaken. 
Either of them is entitled to be 
marked out as the best specimen 
of an all-accomplished leader for 
such expeditions. To the con- 
querors of Mexico and Peru, 
Spaniards are chiefly indebted for 











having managed to get the lion's 
share in the abominable misdeeds 
and riches of the new world. The 
gold and silver of their American 
possessions never proved to them 
of any use. Just when Peru and 
Mexico astonished Europe. with 
their incalculable amount of pre- 
cious metals, the mother country 
was poorer than ever. And their 
deeds ought not to surprise us when 
we find prebendaries and divines 
of the most learned city of Spain, 
like Sepulveda, printing at Rome 
under the patronage of the Pope, 
and circulating throughout Spain, 
against the wishes of his monarch, 
books directed to show and prove 
to his countrymen, not only 
that in conformity with the political 
right Charles the Fifth of Germany, 
and First of Spain, could force the 
Indians to recognize him as their 
sovereign ; but that, agreeably to 
the ecclesiastical law or right, it was 
their duty to exterminate any one 
who refused to profess the Christian 
religion. And the ultra-Koranic 
ideas of the canon of Salamanca 
perfectly agreed with the Jehovitic 
notions of the armed apostles of 
the Inquisitorial faith. 

There were, nevertheless, noble 
exceptions. Both among the ec- 
elesiastics and laics, who landed 
in America, were to be found 
high-minded and noble - hearted 
people, who strongly objected to 
the conquering, proselytizing, and 
colonizing system in favour with 
the majority of their countrymen. 
‘Foremost among them must be 
placed the humanitarian Bishop of 
Chiapa, Don Bartolome de Las Casas, 
a man of profound learning and 
piety. He laboured indefatigably 
during more than fifty years of his 
life, passed in America, to protect 
the native populations from the 
sanguinary rapacity of their oppres- 
sors. His strenuous exertions only 
succeeded in drawing upon himself 
endless persecutions. ‘The Spanish 
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authorities in America, as well as 
the bulk of the colonists with or 
without the approval of the monarch, 
managed to thwart his philanthropic 
schemes, and did not spare him the 
annoyances and indignities they 
thought conducive to oppose or 
diminish his traly Christian zeal 
for the interests of the Indians. 
His life and labours have made 
his name well known throughout 
America and Europe. 

This is not the case with Don 
Alvar Nunez de Vera Cabeza de 
Vaca, another man whose name 
deserves to be written with golden 
letters in the annals of American 
exploration, conquest, and coloni- 
zation. He occupies, among the 
laic population which landed in 
America, a similar place to that of 
Las Casas among the clergy. The 
history of this man seems a ro- 
mance, more extraordinary in many 
respects than the history of any 
other of his contemporaries, that 
of the swineherd of Estremadura, 
master of the empire and gold of 
the Incas, not excepted. Under the 
most trying circumstances he always 
behaved like a Christian and Spa- 
nish gentleman of the pre-Inquisi- 
torial era. 

Cabeza de Vaca sailed in the un- 
fortunate expedition sent to Florida 
in 1528. Nearly all the ships were 
lost, and when that on board of 
which he was reached the coast, every 
soul perished at the hands of the 
savages. Cabeza and*his slave only 
escaped with life. By making the 
Indians understand that he knew 
how to apply remedies to their 
maladies, he preserved his life ; and 
by his cures, tact, and behaviour, 
inspired them with so high an idea 
of his talents and virtues that they 
proclaimed him as their cacique. 
Such was the confidence reposed 
in him, that, when he became ac- 
quainted with the doings of his 
countryman, Hernan Cortes, he 
induced them to follow him and 
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recognize the authority of the con- 
queror of Mexico. 

He sailed again to America in 
1541, being appointed Governor of 
the Spanish colonies on the rivers 
Plata and Paraguay. Cabeza de 
Vaca was very different by his prin- 
ciples, station, and wealth in the 
metropolis from the needy adven- 
turers, who abandoned their father- 
land, moved, wholly or chiefly, by 
the idea of getting riches at any 
price. 

Charles the Fifth never appointed 
to one of the highest places in his 
transatlantic dominions, a person 
more energetic, animated by purer 
intentions, endowed with such prac- 
tical sense and sound judgment, and 
better acqainted with the necessities 
of the country and the character of 
the indigenous populations; but 
never, perhaps, did Spanish func- 
tionary of his rank in America, 
receive more minute and nonsensi- 
cal instructions, and regulations, in 
strict conformity with which he was 
to administer the colony. The sea 
was not friendly to Cabeza de Vaca. 
The expedition suffered terribly, so 
that on reaching the island of Santa 
Catalina he determined to cross to 
the mainland. There he learned 
the election of Yrala, as Governor, 
by the colonists of the Paraguay. 

With adisregard of danger and toil 
characteristic of the man, Cabeza de 
Vaca, with the larger part of his 
troops, set out for the Asuncion 
through pathless forests. This 
march of 300 men, through an 
unbroken wilderness of some two 
thousand miles, in the space of 
four months and nine days, without 
leaving behind any of his com- 
panions, with the single exception 
of one who was drowned in crossing 
a river, is unprecedented in the 
early history of America. More un- 
precedented still was that Cabeza 
de Vaca made friends of all the 
natives he found in his way, and 
his force reached Paraguay in better 
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health and condition than when 
they left the sea-coast. 

Once at the head of the govern- 
ment, the leading colonists soon 
found his ideas of colonization did 
not agree with theirs. But his spirit 
of justice and strict discipline ren- 
dered him popular with the com- 
mon soldiers, and he was able with 
their support to inflict a severe 
chastisement on the Payaguas, who 
had contemplated a Sicilian Vespers 
against the Europeans while pro- 
fessing friendship towards them. 

Cabeza de Vaca sent overtures of 
peace and amity to the Guaicurus, 
who attacked his ambassadors. He 
therefore led a strong force against 
them, which after a furious and pro- 
tracted fighting in bush and ambush 
took a large number of prisoners. 
With these he entered Asuncion, 
where his prisoners were generously 
treated. After convincing them of 
his intentions of living in peace 
with the Indians, he sent some of 
them back to their own people. 
The Guaicuru chiefs could not be- 
lieve their eyes, when they saw 
their subjects return, speaking in 
high terms of the magnanimity 
of the Spaniards and their captain. 
Twenty of the principal Guaicurus 
went to Asuncion, and a peace was 
concluded that lasted many years. 

Cabeza de Vaca always acted with 
perfect good faith with all the In- 
dians, friendly or hostile to the 
Spaniards, he only resorted to force 
when all other means had failed. 
The limits of this article are not 
compatible with a complete and de- 
tailed account of this great and 
good Spaniard. In energy, integrity, 
disinterestedness, honesty of pur- 
pose, and knowledge of the Indian 
character, his superior was not to 
be found. Well acquainted, like- 
wise, with the climate, and pastoral 
and agricultural conditions of the 
transatlantic regions under his en- 
lightened rule, he successfully intro- 
duced there the best suited European 
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plants and domestic animals. From 
the horned cattle which he carried 
to the valley of the Plata, have 
descended the innumerable herds 
that for so many generations have 
furnished the most important arti- 
cles of commerce in those countries. 
But in spite of his talents, virtues, 
and triumphs of all sorts, as a 
colonizer, as an administrator, as a 
warrior, as a negotiator, and an ex- 
plorer, or because of them, he was 
the right man in the wrong place 
among the Spaniards of the period, 
who did not exactly go to America, 
as Cabeza de Vaca did, to carry the 
seeds of plants and the domestic 
animals of the Old World, best 
adapted to those regions, as well as 
the seeds of a higher religion and 
civilization. His fair and magna- 
nimous dealings with the Indians 
alarmed the colonists, who partook 
of the ideas of Sepulveda, and who, in 
all earnest, and, perhaps, in perfect 
good faith, accused him of having 
the evident purpose of despoiling 
them of their riches, or what was 
tantamount to it at that epoch, op- 
posing the enslaving of the natives. 
Also Cabeza de Vaca, unlike his 
predecessor, could not hold out 
hopes of opening the way to Peru, 
and the dutiful sons of the Inqui- 
sitorial Church, who had left home 
to rob and convert the heathen, 
found the political and religious 
notions of their Governor most dam- 
nable, and worthy of an exemplary 
punishment, which should for ever- 
more deter from such attempts 
future representatives and advisers 
of their Catholic Majesties in the 
New and Old World. 

Most villanously did the Para- 
guyan crusaders of the Jehovitic 
Gospel take advantage of their 
Governor being sick and confined ; 
and no guard repelling them, they 
dragged him from his bed, sick as he 
was, and, loading him with fetters, 
east him into prison, and subjected 
him to cruel indignities. Charged 
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with having contemplated and com- 
mitted the most heinous crimes, he 
was sent to Spain, to answer to the 
King for his misconduct. The ser- 
vices and sacrifices of Cabeza de 
Vaca were requited by his Sove- 
reign, as he had requited those of 
Ximenez de Cisneros and Hernan 
Cortes, the two most successful and 
popular crusaders of the peninsula 
in northern Africa, and the northern 
continent of America. While wait- 
ing for more than eight years for the 
charges against him to be investi- 
gated, the government had indirectly 
pronounced against him by continu- 
ing to recognize Yrala as Governor; 
and when, at last, he would but be 
declared perfectly innocent of every 
charge brought against him, the 
government would not carry into 
effect the decree of the Council of 
the Indies. It was from the begin- 
ning of the discovery and conquest 
of America the misfortune of those 
regions, that the best decisions of 
the Council of the Indies, and their 
admirable legislation, were almost 
always a dead letter, either by the 
fault of the government of the me- 
tropolis or that of the transmarine 
functionaries. 

Philip the Second was born in 
1527. The Inquisitorial poison had 
already permeated the heart and 
brains of the nation. Philip im- 
bibed from his birth the deleterious 
teachings of a mangled Gospel, 
which breathed in every direction 
torture and death, everlasting in- 
famy and everlasting damnation, 
against the avowed or susvected 
enemies of the hierarchical Church. 
He was, and deserved to be—he 
had been expressly born, and 
brought up, and cut out to be—the 
great representative monk of In- 
quisitorial monachism. His mis- 
sion on earth was to give the finish- 
ing stroke to the work initiated by 
his ancestors, the Catholic kings, 
supported and continued by Tor- 
quemada, Ximenez, and Loyola. 
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Philip laboured hard, from his 
youth fto his old age, to convert 
Spain into a huge convent, and a 
gigantic order of religious knight- 
hood, always ready to war, by sea 
and by land, on behalf of the interest 
of the tiared servus servorum of the 
Church of Rome, and of those of 
the crowned servus servorum of the 
monastic Church of Spain. 

Loyola died in 1556. Philip the 
Second was then twenty-nine years of 
age. Had Philip been born in a hum- 
ble condition of life, and brought up 
accordingly out of the pestilential 
training, attending him among his 
father’s courtiers, professors, and 
divines, perhaps he would never 
have indulged in a criminal or foul 
action. ‘This, unfortunately for his 
memory, and unfortunately for 
mankind, was not his lot. He was 
born on the proudest throne of 
Christendom, and he only ‘de~ 
scended from it to occupy his small 
place in the vault of the Escorial. 

Philip the Second had _ been 
trained by his father—perhaps the 
ablest statesman of the period—to 
become a most accomplished 
eastern despot. The following 
anecdote rests on good authority. 
A noble, descending from an ancient 
house in Portugal, had been re- 
ceived as a page in the imperial 
household. While engaged in their 
sports, the page accidentally struck 
the prince. The emperor, having 
taken notice of it, condemned the 
unhappy youth to lose his life. The 
entreaties of Philip at length pre- 
served the life of Kuy Gomez de 
Silva, afterwards Duke of Pastrana 
and prince of Eboli. 

Philip’s father bestowed on him 
all the cares his several occupations 
and constant travels allowed him, 
with the idea of developing to its 
utmost his son’s autocratic instincts. 
Charles the Fifth appointed himself 
the theoretical and practical pro- 
fessor of kingcraft to the young 
Prince of Asturias. ‘The German 


emperor did not lose his time. His 
most ardent wishes were fulfilled. 
He handed down to his son, not 
ouly unimpaired, but magnified, 
the inordinate love of power by 
which he had been possessed. 

Depend on no one but yourself, 
was the guiding principle of im- 
perial politics, and this principle 
Charles the Fifth never neglected 
any occasion of inculcating it to 
his son and pupil. Philip gave 
a willing ear to this favourite im- 
perial maxim. He was the true son 
of his father, and their instincts 
were the same. Once on the 
throne Philip attempted to rule 
personally everything in every di- 
rection, and in the minutest details. 
He did not spare any labour, he 
did not object to any indignity con- 
ducive to his purpose. 

The marriage of Philip with Mary 
of England was from beginning 
to end the work of his father. He 
could but afford him, in many ways, 
the most convincing proof of the 
sort of heartless kingeraft, in favour 
with his imperial teacher of political 
science. In all his infamous tricks 
afterwards, he did not, in the least, 
deviate from the paternal advice and 
example. The foulest misdeeds of 
his reign were in strict accordance 
with the maxims of government he 
learned in his youth from his. 
father’s lips and his father’s acts. 
Even if he actually poisoned his 
most accomplished brother, Don 
John of Austria, as Philip’s enemies 
pretended, he could have justified 
the deed on the authority of the 
emperor. The historian of the 
time asserts that Charles the Fifth 
advised his daughter-in-law to take 
the life of her sister, Princess Eliza- 
beth, as a thing indispensable to 
her own safety and that of Philip. 

Many things combined, more- 
over, to inspire Philip with a senti- 
ment quite the reverse of friendship 
and veneration for the national as~ 
semblies of his time, representative 
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more or less imperfect of the wishes, 
rights, and freedom of the subject. 
What happened to him ut his en- 
trance into public life, with the 
States of the Netherlands, could 
not produce a favourable impression 
on the mind of one who had been 
reared up as the son and heir ofan 
eastern potentate. Those States 
assembled by Charles the Fifth took 
a decidedly hostile attitude towards 
Philip. ‘The Castilian Cortes, to 
which more accommodating temper 
Philip was accustomed, had already 
lost all their influence and prestige 
before he was born. The following 
passage, better than anything else, 
will illustrate the contempt they 
merited of the Spanish sovereign. 
The treasure-ships from America, 
as all the money Philip the Second 
had got from his European subjects, 
by means of taxes, extortions of all 
sorts, and wholesale confiscations, 
were principally applied to the 
keeping of a gorgeous royal house- 
hold, and to the erection and em- 
bellishment of the gloomy pile of 
the Escorial. Spanish armies fre- 
quently mutinied on account of 
their want of pay, whilst solemn 
contracts entered with the creditors 
of the State had been most shame- 
fully violated. Philip thought this 
the proper moment to establish 
new impositions by his own 
authority. At their next meeting 
the Cortes produced one of their 
useless petitions, complaining of 
those new taxes, imposed without 
their previous deliberation and as- 
sent. Philip’s answer to this most 
Jawful and respectful remonstrance 
was neither long nor long to come. 
“ The necessities,” he said, “ which 
have compelled me to resort to these 
measures, far from having ceased, 
have increased, and are still in- 
creasing, allowing me no alternative 
but to pursue the course I have 
adopted.”’ And Philip’s answer to 
the Portuguese Regents, concerning 
his claim to the crown of Portugal, 
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was conceived in a more explicit 
disregard and antipathy for the pri- 
vileges of such assemblies. ‘My 
right,” said he, “ is clear and undis- 
putable. I will not submit it either 
to the Regents or to the States, and 
I do not desire to have any judgment 
whatey er passed in confirmation of 
it.” 

The parliament sitting before Philip 
IL. at Westminster was not calculated 
to mitigate his profound contempt 
and aversion for such gatherings of 
national representatives. Never was 
Englandshamed with more unworthy 
representatives. It was the parlia- 
ment that, in the presence of the 
Queen and her Spanish husband, 
kneeled at the feet of the pontifical 
legate and declared themselves ready 
tore-enterinto the pale of the Roman 
Church. Forthwith Cardinal Pole 
made known the Pope's intention of 
welcoming them back again, without 
exacting from thereconverted people 
the disgorging of their bountiful mo- 
nastic plunder during the past reigns. 

In the first half of his long reign, 
at that age, when unexpected un- 
favourable tides of fortune are sure 
to modify man’s inherited principles 
of life, all furthered, on the main, 
Philip’s ambitious delusions. Suc- 
cess accompanied, almost invariably, 
everywhere his diplomatists, sol- 
diers, and sai'ors. On the other 
side of the Pyrenees, as on the 
other side of the Alps, across the 
Tagus and Mediterranean, as be- 
y ond the Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans, 
things looked, every new year, more 
and more propitious and encouraging 
to the realization of Philip's designs. 
His warriors and negotiators, his ré- 
latives and allies were, more or less 
unconsciously, paving in every direc- 
tion Philip’s high-road to universal 
domination. 

All combined to render Philip 
the mightiest as well as the most 
self-relying of Christian despots. 
His inordinate love of ubiquitous 
power defies all exaggeration, and 
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that his ideas and pretensions were 
e<ountenanced by the prevalent feel- 
ings of his Spanish subjects we 
firmly believe, after having carefully 
scrutinized, grouped, and pondered 
on all that is known nowadays about 
the Spaniard of his reign. And 
not only that, but Philip’s insane 
egolatry was fanned and fostered in 
all earnest from his cradle to his 
grave, not only by his grandees and 
courtiers, but by those of his rela- 
tives of both sexes. We havea'ready 
mentioned the capital punishment 
Charles V. had decided upon against 
the boy scion of a noble Portuguese 
house, who, when engaged in boyish 
play, unintentionally managed to 
hurt somehow the Prince of As- 
turias. A few years afterwards 
Mary of England was always ready, 
at a moment's notice, to sacrifice 
everything —popularity, subjects, 
and throne—to further the designs 
of her Castilian husband. This 
was also the case with his last and 
fourth wife, a lady of the German 
Hapsburg family. It is reported 
that, on one occasion, the Spanish 
autocrat having fallen dangerously 
ill, she prayed most devoutly to 
heaven to take her own useless life, 
and to preserve that of her husband, 
so indispensable to the triumph of 
the Christian faith. Add to all 
this, that Philip was motherless 
from his early boyhood. A man so 
cireumstanced during his whole 
mortal career, could but be led 
astray. 

Thus, unfortunately for mankind, 
Philip was not only born a despot 
at heart, and everything around 
him contributed to foster his 
despotical propensities, and his 
dislike and contempt for all those 
in native and foreign lands, standing 
up or kneeling down before his 
eyes as the representatives of the 
rights and freedoms of the subject, 
but he was also afflicted with the 
most mischievous and irreclaimable 
form of human madness—religious 
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fanaticism. He had inherited from: 
his father’s grandmother the most 
execrable bigotry. From the very, 
day he came into life all that he 
saw and heard tended to increase 
his religious insanity. 

The eldest son of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth was the champion 
of the Inquisitorial Church, the 
Hannibal of the Monastery. He had 
been reared up by the ex-crowned 
German monk of Estremadura, in 
uncompromising deadly hatred to 
the German ex-monk and the fol- 
lowers of his doctrines. His 
father’s advices to him, his father’s 
advices to his sister, were in that 
direction. From the bottom of his 
monastic retreat, his imperial and 
paternal authority, enhancéd by the 
sort of life he had adopted, Charles 
the Fifth seldom interfered with 
the policy of his son and daughter 
but to impress firmly on their young 
minds the necessity of extermi- 
nating the heretic. The last dying 
words addressed to his son and 
heir by the monk of Yuste were to 
this effect: —The Emperor conjures 
his son most earnestly, by the 
obedience he owes him, to follow 
up and bring to justice every heretic 
in his dominions, and this without 
exception, and without favour or 
merey to any one. He conjures 
Philip to cherish the Holy Inquisi- 
tion as the best instrument for 
accomplishing this gvod work. 
“So,” he concludes, “shall you 
have my blessing, and the Lord 
shall prosper all your under- 
takings.” Such were his very last 
words to his eldest son, the King of 
Spain. 

All these counsels, all these rules 
and examples of stern despotism 
and intolerance, came directly from 
the man foremost, in every respect, 
in the eyes of Philip and the sur- 
rounding courtiers. And _ these 
principles of Christian faith and 
government could but be fortified 
in the mind of the successor to the 
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throne of Ferdinand and Isabella 
by the memory of those most con- 
spicuous acts in the reigns of his 
successful Spanish ancestors, the 
conquerors of Granada, Naples, 
and Oran, and the discoverers of 
America. 

No wonder if he answered to 
those persons who urged on him 
the necessity and convenience of a 
tolerant policy in the Low Coun- 
tries—*‘ that he had much rather be 
no king at all, than have heretics 
for his subjects.” 

No wonder if he wrote to the 
King of France a congratulatory 
letter, and offered public thanks- 
giving to heaven when he heard 
of the gladdening news of the St. 
Bartholomew’s horrid massacre ! 

No wonder if, attended by his 
son, Philip sat within sight of the 
unhappy victims of the autos-da-fé, 
while they were slowly consumed 
in the devouring flames. 

No wonder if, in the presence of 
his subjects, who for their leaning 
towards the Protestant creed were 
expiring under the most horrible 
and infamous punishments, Philip’s 
execrable bigotry, overpowering his 
usual self-restraint, burst forth and 
caused him to ejaculate, “ I would, 
myself, carry wood to burn my 
own son were he such a wretch as 
you.” 

The Spanish Hapsburgs appear 
to have been created expressly 
to crown and _ personify the 
monastic order of things across the 
Pyrenees. And the most accom- 
plished representative of the 
dynasty was the builder of the 
Escorial, the shining pillar of In- 
quisitorial monachism. In him 
was found the spirit of the most 
artful, intolerant, and detestable 
priestcraft and kingcraft to a degree, 
perhaps, never equalled by any 
other ruler in a Christian land. 
And the doings and ideas of most 
of the contemporary monarchs, 
temporal or spiritual, were in happy 
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congeniality with some of his most 
abominable proclivitics, fostered not 
only by his education but by what 
he saw in the foreign courts, by the 
public and individual intrigues, 
dealings, and ambitions with which 
he was most intimately acquainted. 

The sixteenth century is the most 
ghastly period in the history of the 
Christian dynasties and monarchies, 
The last Tudors sat on the throne 
of England, and » last Valois 
reigned in France he most san- 
guinary of St. Peters successors 
wore the pontifical tiara. The son 
of the monk of Yuste had been 
crowned King of Spain and all 
Spanish depend s in Europe, 
America, Africa, Asia. The 
Dukes of Savoy, and those of 
Parma, Medicis, 2nd Dorias, Mary 
of England, or M of Scotland, 
the Valois, or the hty Dukes of 
Lorraine, the Pope and the Em- 
peror, were, at azy time, ready to 
support Philip the Second in his 
most iniquitous }) 
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Far from this, they entered into 
‘alliance with the children of the 
Prophet. On the other side, the 
hallowed religious leaders of the 
European world, deeply interested, 
“spiritually as well as temporally, in 
thwarting the ambitious schemes 
of the successful warriors of the 
Crescent, had forfeited the universal 
veneration and influence by them 
enjoyed at the time of the Arabian 
irruption. Pontifical attention was 
‘principally directed to promote most 
ruthless civil and _ international 
wars between their former adhe- 
rents and those still faithful to the 
old tottering Church. And con- 
temporary European populations 
appeared more in favour of emigra- 
tion to the recently-discovered lands 
across the Atlantic, than to rush in 
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full panoply of war to the Danubian * 
and Mediterranean battle-fields: 
Western Christians were just then 
sick of crusades and cavalcades to 
the East, while American civilizades 
opened up to those most venture- 
some spirits among them vaster 
fields and pastures new, with more 
cheering horizons and congenial 
prospects. 

There were,it is true,men and prin- 
ciples at work during the sixteenth 
century that will be chiefly instru- 
mental in advancing the world’s 
knowledge and improvement in 
every direction, but these men and 
principles were out of the mental 
and physical reach of the monk of 
the Escorial, and were at open 
hostility with his most cherished 
schemes and pretensions. 


































































CHAPTER V. 


1841. Jan. Paris. 


I wave passed half the day with 
Eugene Delacroix. I should like 
to recall all he said to me, but it 
would be impossible to transcribe 
it. He talks better than I write. 
When I met him I was in a state 
of bewilderment. I had been talk- 
ing to that madman De ——, who 
had been venting the strangest 
theories about drawing and colour, 
studies, according to him, exclusive 
one of the other. ' 

I relate to Delacroix the quarrel 
from which I had just come utterly 
dumb-founded :—‘* In earnest, tell 
me, my friend, is this man in his 
right mind ?” 

Delacroix. *‘ Well, yes ! he is mis- 
taken ; but he does not think he is 
mistaken; he reasons upon his 
error, and clings to it, believing he 
has grasped a truth. No help for it. 
It was not he that invented this 
heresy; it is professed in higher 
quarters. ‘The whole school of M. 
Ingres decree that colour is a super- 
fluity, and that it is dangerous to 
become enamoured of a detail in- 
jurious to the purity of the line. 
They have systematized this to that 
degree that they care only for 
Raphael's first manner, and entirely 
admire the early masters.” 


I. “I know this; they feel pro-_ 


found contempt for the Venetian 

school, Titian at the head.” 
Delacroix. “And the Dutch school! 

The dauber Rembrandt, the good- 
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for-nothing Teniers! And the Spa- 
nish, Velasquez included!—while 
the magnificent Rubens gives them 
nausea! This makes you indig- 
nant? Ah, bah! I used to be in- 
dignant too, as long as [ thought I 
had to do with an honest delusion ; 
but this doctrine is simply the 
humbug of impotency, and ever 
since 1 have known this I have 
ceased getting angry. I laugh at it.” 

I. “You are free to treat it philo- 
sophically ; but in the meantime 
the public, who are not artists, and 
who know nothing about definitions, 
take up these stupid words and 
ready-made phrases, ‘ Rubens is a 
fine colourist, but he does not draw. 
Rembrandt produces beautiful 
effects, but he smudges, he is 
ignorant of the line.’ Raphael alone 
knows how to draw. Michael Angelo. 
is a madman, who knows only how 
to evoke monsters. Pure art is the 
flat tint, the silhouette. The Ingrist 
school shows that—and the bour- 
geois adds: ‘It seems that this is. 
true.’ ”’ 

Delacroix. “Well! What does it 
signify to us if the bourgeois talks. 
nonsense ?”’ 

I. “It does signify greatly to me. 
The bourgeois is the ass that we 
would have been, had not pains 
been taken to form our tastes and 
elevate our feelings. Why does 
criticism, whose mission is to en- 
lighten . 7 

Delacroix. “ Oh! criticism in gene- 
ral is done by bourgeois, or by boys. 
of letters who write as bourgecis,. 
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in order to secure readers for them- 
selves. Look at the writers who 
have taste, originality, indepen- 
dence! They are not understood ; 
they preach in the wilderness.” 

I. * T-am not such a pessimist as 
that. I am persuaded that many 
men of letters have no parti 


pris, and that if art were shown 
” 


Delacroix. “‘ Chimera ! Painting is 
a thing that every one cannot judge 
of. 1t requires a special gift or a 
special education. Young literary 
men who want to write an article to 
earn their bread enter into chat 
with a painter, and write under his 
dictation. So much the worse if 
the painter talks nonsense! But 
don’t make me talk more. I have 
got my sore throat.” 

I. “Til leave you, all the sooner 
because I feel stifled here. But I 
warn you that | am carrying my 
anger away with me, aggravated by 
your indifference to-day.” 

Delacroix. “ Stop a moment! 
You think I am calmer than 1 am; 
but | saw Ingres’ Sfratonice again, 
and, upon my word, I am as 
simple as the others ; [ thought it 
charming.” 

I. “So much the better for you. 
For my part | thought it puerile 
and mannered.” 

Delacroix. “ 1 don't say it is not. 
It is childish with pretension—but 
what charming little details, what 
finish in the carving out!” 

I. “ Carving out is the word, It 
is done after the fashion of Chinese 
fans, little ivory figures stuck to- 
gether. 1 must be off. Good-bye ; 
au revoir.” 

Delacroia. “ Yes, au revoir; but 
.. +. Why can’t you speak to me 
without making me speak? I[ 
want to know why you don’t like 
M. Ingres?” 

I. “1 never said so. I like M. 
Ingres although, and not because he 
is asystematizer. He is a half man 
of genius, has immense talent, and, 
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above all, elevation of mind; what 
he wants, that is to say, the half of 
painting, the half of sight, the half 
of life, constitutes a serious infir- 
mity which one would pardon in 
him if he d.d not erect his own want 
of power into a system.”’ 

Delacroix. “* Ah, stop! When we 
look at a work of art we are not to 
ask ourselves what the artist thinks 
or says, but judge the work and for: 
get the man. 1 know very well that 
Ingres treats me in private as a 
lubber and booby, and sends away 
any pupil who he sees has a ten: 
dency to be a colourist. But E 
don’t want to know anything of him 
when I am judging his picture.” 

I. “ This is quite right of you. 
But when this picture proves more 
and more a deplorable parti pris, an 
arrogant blindness, a mental para- 
lysis erected into a system, I can- 
not avoid deploring the master’s 
error, and being indignant at the 
adulations of the school that con- 
firm him in his folly.’’ 

Delacroix, “Then you think the 
Stratonice betrays a decadence . . .”” 

I. “ Say no more, and let me go. 
It is dinner hour.” 

Delacroix, ** Already ? 
are you dining?” 

I. “Athome. Are you coming? ” 

Delacroix. ‘To dine with you, 
en famille! It is very tempting! 
You won't let me talk?” 

I. “Vil make you be silent. 
dress. 1| shall wait for you.” 

He goes into his room; but 
leaves the door open in order to 
speak to me at the top of his voiée, 
and make me explain what it is that 
shocks me in the Stratonice. Only he 
won't let me tell it. The action of 
taking off his slippers and dressing- 
gown restores all his natural ani- 
mation, and it is no longer I but: 
he who talks a.id criticizes. 

‘Bless my heart! /e pére Ingres 
has done his best to be a colourist, 
and the way he conceives the thing 
is absolutely comical. You were 
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taken by a daguerrotype, and there 


mistaken a while ago. It is not 
such a parti pris with him as you 
say. He does his best, be sure of 
that, only he confounds colouration 
with colour. He is one of the old 
gods, bourgeois en diable, and on 
this chapter he is as ignorant as 
his own porter. Have you noticed 
that in his Stratonice there is a very 
ingenious, very studied, very cha- 
toyantluxury of colouration that does 
not produce one atom the effect of 
colour? ‘There is a Mosaic pave- 
ment of such exactitude that it 
might make a professor of perspec- 
tive despair. From the first plane 
to the last there are, perhaps, a 
thousand little lozenges, all in most 
rigorous exactitude as regards the 
vanishing of the lines. But it does 
not prevent the pavement from 
standing right up like a wall. It 
shines like a mirror. You might 
shave before it, but no one dare 
walk on it, unless a fly. With ever 
so little true colour, his pavement 
would vanish without requiring 
dhese endless lines. However, he 
has endeavoured to put light on it. 
And again, his lights are all cut by 
rule and compass. You feel that 
‘there they are fixed for eternity, 
and that M. Ingres’ sun will never 
change its place in relation to the 
No matter! he has put 
sun where rigorously it should 
be, and I am sure he is satisfied. 
He thinks light-is made to embel- 
lish, and forgets that, above all, it is 
made to animate. He has studied 
with the most delicate precision the 
minutest effects of light on mar- 
bles, on gildings, on stuffs ; forget- 
ting but one thing, the reflected 
lights. Yes, reflex colours! he 
never heard of these. He does not 
see that all is reflected in nature, 
and that all colour is an interchange 
of reflections. He has scattered 
over all the objects he posed before 
him small compartments of light, 
which you would suppose had been 
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is neither sun, light, nor air in all 
that. The bed of Antiochus is 
thrust into the wall. The sick man 
is encrusted in it. He is trying in 
vain, by a pretty movement, to hide 
his blushes. It is not Stratonice 
that makes him writhe, it is the 
sufferings caused by finding him- 
self stuck to the alcove of his bed. 
The personages of the second plane 
experience the same torture, and 
make unheard-of efforts to tear 
themselves away from these stick- 
ing walls. Nothing stands out, 
consequently nothing lives in this 
charming picture—a mere whimsi- 
eal piece of peddling. Oh! I know 
well what he said to himself. He 
said: ‘I will produce an irreproach- 
able work. Not only shall it teach 
and demonstrate, but it shall please. 
I'll cram colour into it. Oh! what 
colour !—do you want colour—there 
itis! I’}l put down my adversaries. 
They will have nothing to say. 
They shall be put down in every 
way. Come, my pupils, and see— 
I mean to show you what colour is!’ 
And down he sits when the picture 
is painted, and covers it with tones 
as you put sugar-plums on a well- 
cooked cake. He puts red on a 
cloak, lilac on a cushion, green here, 
blue there, bright red, light green, 
sky blue. He has taste for adjust- 
ments, and the knowledge of cos- 
tume. He has mixed in the hair 
and stuffs bands and borders, a 
thousand amusing little coquet- 
ries of ornamentation, a lilac of ex- 
quisite freshness, but which tend 
to nothing in the production of 
colour. The livid sombre tones of 
an old wall by Rembrandt ure rich 
in quite another sense to this pro- 
digality of tones laid on objects 
which he never succeeds in binding 
together by their necessary reflec- 
tions, and which remain crude, 
isolated, cold, and loud. Notice 
that loud colours are always cold! 
‘« Apropos of cold, muffle yourself 
well up, it is not warm.” 
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“Here, [am ready. I'll not say 
another word.”’ 

We reach my house, and in spite 
of his resolution, he never ceased 
ridiculing the colour of the Ingrists, 
calling them image makers, illumi- 
nators of manuscripts, pasticheurs. 
My anger was appeased, it had 
passed intohim. Chopin joined us 
at the door, and they both went up- 
stairs discussing S/ratonice. Chopin 
does not like it because the figures 
are manuered, and devoid of real 
emotion, but the high finish of the 
picture pleases him; as to the 
colour, he says, out of politeness, 
that he understands nothing about 
it, and he is not aware that he is 
saying the truth. 

Chopin and Delacroix love each 
ether, I may say, tenderly. They 
dave much alike in character, and 
the same great qualities of heart 
and mind. But as regards art, 
Delacroix understands Chopin and 
adores him. Chopin does not un- 
derstand Delacroix. He esteems, 
loves, and respects the man; he 
detests the painter. Delacroix, with 
more varied faculties, appreciates 
music; he knows and understands 
it; his taste is sure and exquisite. 
He never wearies listening to 
Chopin. He enjoys his music, and 
knows it by heart. Chopin accepts 
this adoration, and is touched by it; 
but when he looks at a picture by 
his friend, he is in pain, and can’t 
find a word to say tohim. He is 
a musician—nothing but a musi- 
cian. His thoughts can only ex- 
press themselves in music. He has 
an infinity of esprit and finesse, 
but he can understand nothing 
of painting or statuary. Michael 
Angelo frightens him. Rubens 
‘horrifies him. All that appears 
eccentric scandalizes him. He 
shuts himself up in all that is 
narrowest in what is customary. 
Strange anomaly! His genius is 
the most original and individual 
that exists. But he will not let 
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himself be told this. It is true that 
in literature Delacroix’ taste is for 
all that is most classic and formalist. 

I don’t discuss with them, I 
merely listen; but there goes 
Maurice, who enters on the subject 
boldly. He wants Delacroix to ex- 
plain the mystery of reflected 
colours, and Chopin listens, eyes 
wide open with surprise. ‘The 
master compares the tones in paint- 
ing with the sounds of music, “ Har- 
mony in music,” he says, ‘‘ does not 
consist merely of the formation of 
chords, but depends on their rela- 
tion as well, their logical sequence, 
their concatenation, on what I may 
call their auditory reflexes. Well, 
painting ought to proceed in the 
same way. There! give me that 
blue cushion and that red cloth. 
Place them side by side. You see 
there where the two tones touch 
they borrow from each other; the 
red is tinged with blue, the blue 
with red, and in the middle violet 
is produced. You may cram the 
most violent tones into a picture, 
but give them the reflexes that bind 
them together, and your picture 
will never jar. Is nature sober in 
her tones? Does not she abound 
in fierce oppositions which, never- 
theless, never mar her harmony ? 
It is that they are all bound to- 
gether by their reflected lights, and 
shadows, and tints. They fancy 
this can be suppressed in painting. 
Jt may be, but there would be one 
little inconvenience—it is that paint- 
ing would be suppressed at the 
same time. 

Maurice remarks that the science 
of reflected lights and colours is 
the most difficult one there is. 

“No,” replies the master, “it is as 
simple as how do you do. I can 
demonstrate it to you like two and 
two make four. The reflection of 
such a colour upon such another 
invariably produces such other 
colour which I have explained and 
proved to you twenty times.” 
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“ Very well,” says the pupil, “ but 
the reflections of the  reflec- 
tions ?” 

“The devil! How fast you go. 
You are asking too much for one 
day.” 

Maurice is right. The reflec- 
tions of the reflections land us in 
the infinite, and Delacroix knows 
it, but he can't demonstrate it, 
since he is for ever searching for 
it, and has confessed to me that he 
has often owed it more to inspira- 
tion than to science. He can teach 
the grammar of his art, but genius 
is not taught. There are unfathom- 
able mysteries in colour; there are 
tones produced by relation which 
have no name, and which are not 
to be found on any palette. There 
is no absolute limit to these reflex 
tints which mutually penetrate each 
other, and their mysterious union 
is for ever creating combinations, 
which go on accumulating without 
ever becoming thick or heavy. There 
is no black in nature. ‘There is 
Every 


nothing dead in painting. 
body in contact with another body 
gives and receives each other's 


tint. The brightest dominates the 
other, but never to the degree of 
paralyzing its effect. ‘This is the 
secret of the transparency of sha- 
dows. It is also the secret of the 
relief of objects which the Ingrists 
are absolutely ignorant of. 

I venture to convey, as best I 
can, my appreciation. 

Chopin fidgets on his chair. “ Let 
me breathe,” he says, ‘ before you 
pass on to the relief. The reflec- 
tions are enough for the present. 
It is ingenious, it is new to me; 
but it is slightly alchemy.” 

“No,” says Delacroix, “ it is the 
purest chemistry. Tones are de- 
composed and recomposed every 
minute, and reflections are not 
separated from the relief no more 
than the line is separated from the 
modelling. They think they have 
invented, or at least discovered, the 
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line. Well, they have not got it at 
all! The contour mocks them, and 
turns its back upon them. Wait! 
Chopin, I know what you are going 
to say: that it is the contour that 
prevents objects being fused and 
confused with each other, but 
nature is sparing of sharp outlines. 
Light, which is her life, her mode 
of existence, breaks the silhouette 
every minute, and instead of draw- 
ing flat, everything is in relief. 
When you have drawn my figure 
with a line upon a slate, however 
good the line be, you have not 
made a picture of my person. Yet, 
if you are a colourist, you will suc- 
ceed with this simple line in show- 
ing that I have thickness, relief, 
body. How will you do this? By 
not drawing the outline equally, by 
making it very light, almost broken 
at certain places, then deepening it 
at others by meaus of a second line, 
and if necessary a third, or even 
by means of a thick broad line, 
carefully guarding against its being 
like a wire; for wherever I see 
relief—and I don’t know that the 
human body has a single spot that 
is absolutely flat even to the extent 
of a wafer—there is no opaqueness 
in the outline that indicates it. 
Neither the light that strikes this 
contour nor the shadow that steals 
over it has any perceptible fixed 
point. If you drawa naked body 
or hand it is quite another thing. 
Flesh is an insatiable devourer of 
light, and an inexhaustible inter- 
changer of reflections. It reflects 
everything, and reflects itself on 
itself, @ Vinfini. Look at a naked 
child by Rubens; it is a rainbow 
melted on the flesh, lighting it, 
penetrating it, giving it brillianey, 
relief, circulation, palpitation, life 
running over from the canvas. 
Painting, you see, is not merely 
this’’—and he drew a_ horizontal 
curve from his left to his right 
shoulder,—** It is. also this!” and 
he drew the curve in the convex 
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sense from his forehead to his chest. 
“The Ingrists want to change na- 
ture; they have made man a slate, 
well cut out at the edges, and in 
order that there may be no doubt 
about their meaning, some of them 
make only ombres chinoises, with flat 
tints stuck on gold ground. I con- 
fess it is a way of simplifying art; 
but there is a surer way of doing 
this, which would be not to do it at 
all. Here, Maurice, you like making 
a crowd of little figures, putting 
fifty thousand on a sheet of paper. 
I will teach you a good way. Draw 
me a wall, and write on it, ‘At this 
moment five hundred thousand men 
are passing behind this wall!’ You 
will spare yourself the trouble of 
learning how to paint them, and as 
times go you will, perhaps, have more 
suecess than I who have had the 
folly to wish to learn.” 

Chopin is no longer listening. 
He is at the piano, and does: not 
perceive we are listening to him. 
He is improvising at random. He 
stops. “ Well, well!” cries out De!a- 
croix, “it is not finished ! ” 

“It is not begun. Nothing comes 
tome. . . Nothing but reflections, 
shadows, reliefs float before me. [| 
am seeking colour, and I don’t find 
even drawing.” 

“You won't find one without the 
other,” replies Delacroix ; “ you are 
going to find both.” 

“ But if I find nothing but moon- 
light ?”’ 

“You will have found the reflec- 
tion of areflection,”answers Maurice. 
The idea pleases the fancy of the 
divine artist. He resumes, without 
appearing to begin again, so vague 
and, as it were, uncertain is his de- 
sign. Our eyes are gradually filled 


_ with gentle tints that correspond to 
the suave modulations seized by 


the auditory sense. Then the blue 
note sounds, and away we are in 
the azure of the transparent night. 
Light clouds assume all fantastic 
forms. Heaven is filled with them. 


They gather round the moon, which 
casts broad opal discs over them, 
and awakes the sleeping colour. 
We dream of a summer’s night, and 
wait to hear the nightingale. 

A sublime song rises. The 
master knows well what he is doing. 
He laughs at those who pretend to 
make creatures and things speak 
by means of imitative harmony. He 
knows no such puerility. He knows 
that music is a human impression, 
and a human manifestation. It is 
a human soul that thinks, a human 
voice that expresses. It is man, in 
presence of the emotions he expe- 
riences, translating them by the 
feeling he has of them, without 
trying to reproduce their causes by 
means of sonorousness. These 
causes music could never state pre- 
cisely ; it should never pretend to 
do so. In this consists its grandeur. 
It cannot speak in prose. 

When the nightingale sings to 
the starry night the master does 
not make you guess or fancy the 
song of the bird by some absurd 
notation. He makes the human 
voice sing with a particular feeling, 
which would be that felt when lis- 
tening to the nightingale ; and if you 
don’t think of the nightingale while 
listening to the man, which is of 
very little consequence, you will 
none the less have an exquisite 
impression that will bring your soul 
into that disposition in which it 
would be were you to fall intoa 
delicious ecstasy on some beautiful 
summer night, cradled by all the 
harmonies of happy, peaceful na- 
ture. 

So it is with all musical thoughts, 
the design of which stands out 
upon effects of harmony. To de- 
fine the meaning it requires that the 
words be sung. When instruments 
alone translate it, the musical 
drama moves on its own wings, and 
does not aim at being translated 
by the audience. It is expressed 
by a state of soul into which it 
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leads you either by power or sweet- 
ness. When Beethoven lets loose 
the tempest, he does not attempt 
to paint the livid light of lightning. 
or to make you hear the crash of 
“thunder. He gives the thrill, the 
dazed sense, the awe of nature that 
‘man feels, and feeling it himself, 
«an make others feel it. Mozart's 
symphonies are chefs d’ceuvre of 
‘sentiment which every soul affected 
by them may interpret after its 
-own fashion without danger of be- 
ing led into any formal opposition 
to the nature of the subject. The 
beauty of musical language consists 
‘in its power over the heart and 
imagination without its being con- 
demned to the prose of reasoning. 
It dwells in an ideal sphere in which 
even the listener unskilled in music 
may find delight in its vagueness, 
while the musician follows the 


grand logic which among masters 
‘presides at this magnificent emis- 
‘sion of thought. 

Chopin speaks but little and rarely 


of his art; but when he does speak 
of it, it is with admirable clearness 
and sureness of judgment and pur- 
pose, that would put an end to many 
-heresies if he would profess openly. 

But, even in intimacy, he is re- 
served ; he never pours out his soul 
‘but to his piano. However, he has 
promised us to write a method, in 
‘which he will treat not only of the 
technical part, but of the doctrine. 
Will he keep his word ? 

Delacroix also promises, in his 
‘moments of expansion, to write a 
‘treatise on drawing and colour. But 
he won't do it, though he writes 
magnificently. These inspired artists 
are condemned to press for ever 
onward, and not to stop one day to 
ook backwards. 

There is a ring. Chopin starts, 
and stops playing. 1 tell the ser- 
want to say I can see no one. 

“Yes, yes,” says Chopin, “you 
can see him.” 

“ Who, then, is it?” 
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* Mickiewicz.” 

“Oh yes, par exemple! but how 
do you know it is he?” 

“T don’t know; but I’m sure of 
it. I was thinking of him.” 

And it was he. He shakes hands 
affectionately with us all, and sits 
down hurriedly in a corner, begging 
Chopin to go on. Chopin continues: 
he is inspired; he is sublime. But 
the servant rushes in wildly; the 
house is on fire! We run out to 
see. It is true; the fire has caught 
in my bedroom. But we are in 
time. We put it out quickly. Yet 
it took us a good hour; after which 
we said: “ But Mickiewicz, where 
can he be?” We call him. He does 
not answer. We go into the salon; 
he is not there. Ah! yes, there he 
is, in the little corner where we left 
him. The lamp had gone out; he 
did not know it. We had made 
much noise, and had been running 
about within a few steps of him. 
He had heard nothing; he had not 
asked himself why we had left him 
alone. He did not know he was 
alone. He had been listening to 
Chopin, and had continued to hear 
him. 

In any other this would have 
looked like affectation; but the 
gentle, humble, great poet is as 
simple as a child, and seeing me 
laugh, he asks me what is the matter. 

“Tt is nothing; but the next time 
a fire breaks out ina house in which 
I shall be with you, I shall begin by 
putting you in some place of safety ; 
for you would be burned without 
knowing it, like a mere shaving,” 

“Really,” said he, “I did not 
know!” And he went away without 
having said a word. 

Chopin accompanies Delacroix, 
who, falling back into the real world, 
talks to him about his English tailor, 
and seems to have no other preoc- 
cupation in the world than that of 
getting very warm coats that won’t 
be heavy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
1871. 28 October. Nohant. 


I t1enT the wood in my little chim- 
ney, With its copper facings shining 
bright as a mirror. The flame re- 
flected at the top and sides fills the 
room with a clear light. The cur- 
tains are not drawn. It is an hour 
past midnight. The moon, almost 
at the full, shines in the pure sky, 
where the stars are half effaced by 
her brilliancy. She sheds a blue 
reflection into the blue room, whilst 
the white fire of the kindled pine- 
wood lights up the hearth. Every- 
thing seems dancing in the little 
room—the children’s portraits, the 
figures on the tapestry, the ara- 
besques ou the carpet. How cheer- 
ful, sparkling, animating is the first 
fire in autumn! But how austere 
and solemn the first night of frost! 
Here isa delicious nosegay, gathered 
in handfuls at random this morning 
in the garden; roses of almost im- 
possible size and health, the last 
roses, the most beautiful roses of the 
year. They are certainly the last. 
The beds of mignonette have given 
me their last perfume; the peri- 
winkles, marigolds, snapdragons, 
have their last representatives in 
this vase. An alarming vapour 
spreads over the window panes; 
here is a little corner with its dia- 
mond figures. Alas! it is no longer 
the harmless hoar frost; it is the 
real, the implacable, that which in a 
night passes like fire, blackening 
leaves, twisting stems, burning up 
colour, piling the ground with 
soft, flaccid branches and mournful 
wrecks. It is the first bite of winter; 
a deadly kiss that kills the confiding 
beauty of late vegetation. While 
I, armed for the struggle against 
the first cold, am warming myself, 
plunged in that physical well-being 
that fire communicates to my species, 
all the pleasant family of flowers 
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are dying, and the earth putting on 
mourning. 

Who would believe it? To see 
the moon so beautiful, the sky so 
blue, the great pines motionless, the 
shadows of their outlines so distinet 
upon the bright sand, one might 
think one’s self invited to a festival 
of silence, to the deep, speechless 
joys of absorption in some ark of 
safety. Not at all! it is cruel 
treachery. Death is moving noise- 
lessly about among the shrubs that 
are sown with diamonds. He is 
mowing down, passing invincible, 
and coming back, having forgotten 
some rose anemones here, there 
some fresh Marguerites, all hasten- 
ing to be beautiful, were it but for 
a day. But this day of triumph 
they won’t have. The cruel scythe 
forgets nothing. It is done. All 
are dead! 

This day twelve months ago, it. 
was not of flowers I was thinking, 
not the roses I was pitying. Men, 
by thousands, were freezing and 
dying on the earth. The war is 
over. We don’t sleep in peace 
exactly, but the exceptional misery 
is suspended, the tremendous suffer- 
ing past. We allow ourselves to 
warm ourselves, to look at the moon, 
to think of the children who are 
asleep, and who won’t end the night 
in fieids surprised by the invasion. 
The present moment is one’s own. 
The house one lives in is still stand- 
ing. What have we a right to com- 
plain of, when so many other roofs 
are levelled to the ground, so many 
other lives shattered, and can never 
bloom again. 

Since the first frost and first 
fire allow me a night’s idleness, I 
shall employ it to renew acquaint- 
ance with a person long forgotten 
by me these latter days, one who is 
no other than myself. This person, 
who lives removed from all bustle 
and noise, has occupations which 
often absorb her, and her hours of 
recreation belong to a dear family, 
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among whom she does not need to 
feel herself live in order to exist 
fully. It is a chance that has led 
her to collect herself, and question 
herself, after having so often avoided 
all occasions to do & 80, saying to her- 
self, What is the good of it ? 

Aye! What is the good of it? But 
who knows? Perhaps one ought, 
from time to time, to look into one’s 
self, lest we forget what ought to re- 
main there intact. We should not 
trust too blindly to the apparent 
health of the soul. 

Let me see if this room and this fire 
can help me to seize again in the past 
the person I am seeking for in 
the present. This room is the 
same she occupied in her youth, 
when her passion was for reading, 
and when she was left entirely to 
herself. She used to come up at 
ten o’clock, and often read till three ; 
and after reading, she used to warm 
herself awhile in the winter nights, 
—a thing not always easy, for the 
chimney smoked at the slightest 
¢hange of weather: and while thus 
warming herself, she used to sum 
up her reading and make criticisms 
upon it, with all the groping of 
inexperience. The contradictions 
existing among great minds tor- 
mented her, and she would strive 
to bring into harmony these lights 
of various colours that flickered 
around her, as did flicker and still 
do flicker in the room the flame 
of the hearth and the reflection of 
the moon. 

Brought up in a convent, and in 
a state of exaltation of poetic devo- 
tion, she set herself to read the phi- 
losophers, thinking she could easily 
refute them in her conscience; but 
she found herself growing to love 
the philosophers, and to see God 
greater than He had heretofore ap- 
peared to her. The little Catholic 
wreaths of the Restoration froze 
these winter nights, and a mysté- 
rious plant grew on an ideal altar 
in an extra-human world, which she 
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led with countless flowers and 
endless shoots. It was a virgin 
forest, with its multitudinous wild 
vines, that ended in being an infinite 
of interweavings in an infinite of 
vitality. This was her heaven, and 
the soul of the person who thus 
dreamt, glided into this infinite, 
borne by. this vegetation composed 
of all the souls of the universe, 
led, fertilized, renewed, immor- 
talized by the Spirit of God that 
was the sap of it. 

It was very vague, but very grand, 
and each time the vision came it pre- 
sented itself more fully, as though 
the sap had increased in the whole 
and in the details. But for a long 
time something was lacking to this 
dazzling of thought; this was the per- 
sonal thought. Catholicism teaches 
us to love God as a person. Phi- 
losophy dilutes love by making 
reason intervene. The contempla- 
tive soul yearns to love, and omnipo- 
tence, object of its admiration, does 
not suffice to satisfy its heart. We 
seek the infinite of love in this 
exuberant creation, in which the 
force of new births is inexhaustible, 
while the world surrounding usshows 
only the struggle of existences en- 
croaching one upon another. In 
my virgin forest the living fattened 
on the dead, and the Author of 
life and death remained indifferent 
to these alternatives of sleep and 
activity ; consequently, no existence 
is precious, and the wise man moves 
impassible through the universal 
sauve qui peut. Consequently, also, 
universal life loses all joy, all feeling 
of strength. Where there is no 
love, there i is nothing. 

Then the thinking soul, whose 
track I am endeavouring to trace, 
and which, even at that time, tried 
to re-seize itself in its religious past, 
sought to recover itself by prayer. 
It laid aside the fixed form: of 
Catholicism. It became Protestant 
without knowing it; and then it 
went farther, and improvised ite 
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mode of communication with the 
Divinity. It made itself a religion 
to suit its own stature, the measure 
of its own understanding. Prebably 
it was not a grand conception. It 
was sincere and independent ; this 
was its only merit. 

That which did not perish on this 
stormy sea, that which later on, aud 
at all stages of life, survived and 
floated without ever flagging, was the 
want to believe in the divine love 
that shone and lived in the great 
universe in spite of appearances 
that proclaim the ‘absence of all 
superior goodness, all pity, all justice 
consequently. For, given human 
nature, the contemptuous abandon- 
ment of its weakness would be 
iniquitous, anti-paternal. I would 
rather believe God did not exist 
than believe him indifferent. 

Whenever this tormented person 
allowed herself to be persuaded by 
the books she read that this might 
be so, she became atheist, sometimes 
tor twenty-four hours. 

Had she found the solution of her 
problem she would not have been 
of her time or her age. All she 
found were but fugitive chords, that 
passed over her ideal, and left, as it 
were, a trai! of suave harmony. In 
these rare moments in which, in 
the calm of her conscience, and the 
allaying of her doubts, she believed 
she felt the flight of the maternal 
divinity pass over her head, she 
tasted the only happiness that can 
be gathered in solitude—the feeling, 
I should almost say the sensation, 
of the Divine presence. 

For a Jong time the current of 
outward life swept away the pre- 
occupation or lessened its domi- 
nating oppression, and the spectacles 
and reflections that this outward life 
unfolded are fused into an ensemble 
in which the philosophic personality 
seems to be effaced, and to have dis- 
appeared during long periods. My 
task now is to find again, and re- 
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fasten the bond that unites the old 
age of the individual with her youth. 
Nothing is easier. The bond may 
have drifted about, twisting itself 
round passing ideas, but it was never 
broken ; it is there. I hold it, and 
the dialogue with the Unknown is 
again begun, without my being 
uble to say where it left off, nor 
what was the last word exchanged. 
It is like a book without beginning 
or end, without order of chapters, 
each page of which reminds me 
that it has been already read. 

It ix freezing ; the atmosphere is 
death to vegetation, and sap or blood 
contrary to the circulation in our 
veins. The earth is sad; man suffers, 
The certainty that in other climates 
this night is day, and this frost a 
gentle solar heat, does not prevent 
the plant from dying and the man’ 
without shelter from suffering cold. 
General compensations which we 
do not immediately profit by do not 
count in feeling; and reason satisfied 


does not console those whom reason 


alone cannot satisfy. It is the same 
as regards faith; the ill that leads 
to a better does not justify the uni- 
verse in letting itself be governed 
by brutal force: and if God could 
have prevented evil and suffering, 
He has not willed to do so. Job’s 
God is but an eloquent rhetorician, 
and Job a coward to submit to him. 

We must, therefore, believe no- 
thing of God, or change the notions 
of him that have hitherto been 
given us. We must give up inter- 
preting him by our modes of ap- 
preciation, and confess that our 
goodness is not his goodness, our 


justice is not his justice, aud that 


He has committed to ourselves the 
charge of watching over ourselves, 
without ever helping, outside the 
natural laws, the difficulties and 
dangers of our existence. This is 
in its place; it makes its own place 
and destiny. No compassion, no 
visible help. It is for us to extort 








her secrets from nature; it is for 
science and industry to find what 
they require in the inexhaustible 
reservoir in which the conditions of 
universal life are elaborated. 

The first man who conceived the 
idea of mastering fire, and making 
it subservient to man’s wants, by 
constructing a chimney which would 
swallow up the smoke, was more 
humane to man than Jupiter Tonans, 
who breaks the cedars with his 
thunderbolts, and lives naked in the 
region of the sun without asking 
himself if the inhabitants of the 
earth know how to make garments 
for themselves. Yet man thanks 
Jupiter, who created fire ; he does 
not think of thanking him for having 
endowed him with the intelligence 
that made use of it. He blesses 
Flora, that gave him hemp and flax ; 
the earth that nourishes animals 
bearing furs and wool. For all 
things that he utilizes he thanks the 
benevolent creators,who have simply 
done nothing but allowed them to 
appear upon the earth at the proper 
hour—that is to say, at the moment 
prescribed by the great law, in 
which they find there the condi- 
tions of their evolution. These gods 
of antiquity, Jebovah himself, who 
resumes them all, and who gives a 
greater idea of the power of nature 
concentrated in his hands, are the 
forces and virtues of matter. Only 
a material religion would seek to 
propitiate these, and endeavour to 
prevent them getting angry and let- 
ting loose the scourges they have in 
reserve for the punishment of the 
wicked. 

This puerile, barbarous notion 
enters the human brain, there it 
becomes encrusted, passing from 
father to son. There it still is, 
ever the same, with heaven and hell 
covering the illogical manifestations 
of the apparent intentions of the 
Divinity regarding us. 

Thus it is for ever a God made 
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in our image, foolish or wicked, vain 
or puerile, irritable or tender, ac- 
cording to our fashion fautastic, if 
his caprice acts upon our world, 
sophistical and casuistical if He 
waits for us after death to indemnify 
us for the wrong done us during 
life. 

A dialogue with such a God is 
impossible for me, I confess. He 
is blotted out from my memory; in 
no corner of my room can I find 
him. Neither is He in the garden, 
nor in the fields, nor on the waters, 
nor in the blue starry skies, nor in 
churches where men prostrate them- 
selves. It is a word obliterated, a 
dead-letter, a thought that is past. 
None of this creed, none of this 
God, exists within me. 

And still all is divine! This 
glorious sky, this fire that lights 
me, this human industry that allows 
me to live humanly—that is to eay, 
to ponder quietly without being 
frozen like a plant; this thought 
that is elaborated within me; this 
heart that loves; this calm of the 
will that invites me to love for ever- 
more ; all this, mind and matter, is 
animated by something which is 
more than the one and more than 
the other—the unknown principle 
of what is tangible, the hidden 
virtue which has caused that all has 
been and will be for ever. 

If all is divine, even matter—if 
all is superhuman, even man—God 
is in all; I see Him, and touch 
Him. I feel him since I love him, 
since I have always known and felt 
him, since He is in me in the 
degree proportioned to the little 
that lam. This does not make me 
God; but I proceed from him, and 
will return to him. Even tbis is 


but a mode of speaking, for He has 
not left me, nor retaken me, and my 
present life separates me from him 
only in the limitations in which I 
am held by the state of infancy of 
the human race. 


Ages and still 
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ages will pass over our mind, and 
lights will come to us as already 
lights have come to us. It is 
already a light acquired, this rejec- 
tion of the idolatrous religious 
notion. ._ It is not the loss of the 
religious sense, as persistent idola- 
ters affirm; it is the return of 
faith to the true Divinity; it is a 
step towards it; it is an abjuration 
of dogmas that outrage it. 

In former times men fancied the 
Divinity had a special dwelling in 
some celestial region, sculptors 
seated him upon a throne, painters 
surrounded him with clcuds or 
rays. His face was the type of 
ideal beauty conceived by the 
masters,—happy simplicity which 
forced the conception of humanity 
to rise above itself! Modern 
thought no longer needs temples 
and statues, it renounces immuring 
in a form the immeasurable and 
imponderable. Images are no more 
than symbols. It sees God in all 
things, wherein He manifests him- 
self to our feeble eyes, and imagina- 
tion, claiming the aid of sentiment 
and reason, sees him above all in 
all that is beautiful in the great 
Cer gerenys of nature and mind. 

ut what we thus see and touch is 
but the radiation of our soul: We 
have no sense appropriated to 
the vision of God, nor can we 
render him an external worship 
answering to our ideal. Ecstasy is 
simply a morbid condition in, which 
apparitions are proportioned to the 
measure of the brain producing 
them. ' 

Why should He who fills all have 
a special dwelling ? Why should 
the mind that animates all have a 
definite centre of emanation? He 
does not need descend from the 
spheres of the empyreum to be near 
me. He is with me every hour, 
my error would be to wish him to 
be there entirely and occupied with 
mealone. I must content myself 
with the intellectual sense that is 
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given me to feel and possess of him 
so much as may be appreciable by 
this incomplete sense. I must also 
content myself with the words that 
my insufficient vocabulary supplies 
me in order to designate him, for 
He has no more a true name in the 
language of man than He has de- 
terminate form for human eyes. As 
a child I wished to represent him 
to myself as a man I should not 
attempt this mirage: my natural 
progress has been to understand 
that the infinite is a notion placed 
not within, but beyond reason. 

Formerly we wished it to reveal 
itself by wonders, or to make it 
enter the region of phantoms. Now 
the irrevealable hovers about us 
without crushing us, and the ardent 
effusion that lifts us up towards it 
in our lucid hours is divine simply 
because it finds no object that 
stops it and satisfies it. It is the 
most subtle and exquisite part of 
our being that thrills at the idea of 
God. The too frequent use of this 
faculty would set us mad: daily 
practices, according to consecrated 
formularies, stupefy and render us 
incapable of seizing the smallest 
particle of the divine ideal. And 
at this hour when reasoning on it 
with myself, and recalling the 
narrow vulgar forms under which it 
was revealed to my childhood, I do 
not feel it. Imay, without crime, 
say I don’t believe in it, for no one 
is bound to believe in what does not 
authoritatively seize upon his con- 
science. I have had, I still have, 
those vibrations from the infinite, 
but this is not and should not be 
the normal condition of the human 
being. It should above all obey 
the vibrations of tangible nature, 
and notisolate itself from humanity 
under pain of breaking its ties to 
it, of becoming a stranger to it, and 
consequently useless. 

A time will come when we will 
not unnecessarily speak of God, 
when even we shall speak of him 
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as little as possible. We shall no 
longer teach Him dogmatically, no 
longer dispute about His nature, 
impose on no one the obligation to 
pray to Him. We shall have wor- 
ship in the sanctuary of each man’s 
conscience, and this will be when we 
shall be really religions. Then we 
shall all be so, and the pretension 
of affirming a formulated religion 
will be considered a blasphemy. 
The love we shall bear Him will 
have its modesty, prayer will be 
mysterious, the fear of being un- 
worthy to reveal him will seal the 
lips of theologians and preachers. 
This great idea that cannot be ap- 
proached with a troubled conscience, 
will no longer be dragged upon the 
highways amid ridiculous cortéges 
and ceremonies borrowed from Pa- 
ganism. The memory of these pro- 
fanations will have only an archzo- 
logical interest, like’ the symbolical 
obscenities that decorate the cathe- 
drals of the middle ages. The region 
where the purified soul meets the 
idea of God will no longer be a 
tabernacle, the key of which may be 
in a priest’s pocket, and which the 
hand of a burglar may force open. 
There will no longer be need of tole- 
ration for creeds that are behind- 
hand ; these will fall with the threats 
and thunders of the fallen or deserted 
Church. When the ancient gods 
will be spoken of, men will see only 
allegories in them. Their history 
will be that of the people who in- 
vented them; the era of faith will 
begin when all our chimeras are 
dispelled. 

And now, the lonely thinker in- 
offensive in ‘presence of worn-out 
forms of worship, tolerant towards 
all from respect of human liberty, 
but free in the sphere of his medi- 
tation, and in the scope of his thought 
only bound by the spirit that speaks 
within him, feels himself emanci- 
pated, at peace, softened by the 

atient conquest of his personal 
aith. This is his inner treasure, 
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his humble confidence, his inviolable 
serenity. This is his secret joy, the 
reward he secures himself when he 
has not suffered himself to err or 
be deteriorated by foolish or bad 
passion. This is his refuge in hours 
of great distress, when he can say 
to himself, “I have not de- 
served this, and the atom of divine 
sense given me cannot be taken 
from me. I am still worthy of 
guarding it in what is deepest in 
me, of offering to it, as a flaming 
sacrifice, all there is within me of 
light and love, since the whole chas- 
tisement of our faults is to lose the 
notion of the Divinity; and it is 
man that inflicts this upon himself, 
as lie does all the evils that he suf- 
fers, because he knows not how to 
conjure them away, from want of 
science, want of self-devotion, want 
of sincerity.” 

The fire is still burning. The 
moon sinking behind the tall trees, 
the owl making his doleful ery, like 
a farewell sob. The day is still far 
off, and I go back to the time when 
these vigils often led, for the half- 
developed person I then was, to 
cruel or happy solutions, according 
to the degree of knowledge she had 
acquired, or according to the line, 
more or less right, she had followed. 

What I then sought was the con- 
nection between faith and reason. 
It is this I am still seeking. But 
then I was seeking the impossible, 
because nay faith was based upon a 
religion the formule of which were 
unreal; and now I feel the possi- 
bility—shall I say the evidence ?—of 
my synthesis, because I am freed 
from all imposed formule. I know 
that no buman being has a right 
to call himself God, pope, prophet, 
king of souls, by any title whatsoever. 
The notion of God can come to us 
only from God ; and it is not enough 
that we wish to feel his presence for 
his presence to make itself felt. It 
requires a soul to be well prepared 
or absolutely pure. We need to be 
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lifted up above ourselves, above the 
spectacle of things that pass, above 
the ideas accepted without exami- 
nation by the masses, above the 
immediate interests connected with 
politics, of which State religions are 
but a transitory form. We need, 
in short, to feel profoundly and fer- 
vently the necessity of believing in 
an ideal sun, and which radiates 
everywhere, upon all things, ab- 
stract and real. We must feel 
within us the superflux of enthu- 
siasm and adoration which tangible 
beings do not want, which they do 
not accept, or which they abuse, and 
which would be a superfluity in the 
soul devoid of God. The existence 
of the Spirit that placed this ray 
of the infinite in us is proved by 
our aspiration after the infinite; all 
faculties have their goal, all aspira- 
tions their appropriate end. 

And now that my vigil is coming 
to a close, and that my neglected 
ego is found again aud speaks to me, 
1 feel God, I love, I believe. This 
ego,from which the habits and duties 
of every day oblige me to detach my- 
self, recovers its real value. Stray- 
ing in solitude, it would have 
given birth to mere chimeras ; /é/e- 
a-téte with the superior principle 
that animates it, it is not alone, and 
its monologue is an inner hymn to 
which the faint echo of a distant 
and mysterious answer proves that 
it has not been lost in the void. 

Thou, whom the selfish prayer of 
the idolater profanes and cannot 
understand ; Thou, who hearest the 
ery of the heart to which men are 
deaf; Thou, who answerest not as 
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they do those who invoke Thee, 
the impious Wo of pure reason; 
Thou, the inexhaustible fountain that 
ean alone satisfy the unquenchable 
thirst for the good and beautiful, 
from whence are derived all the best 
thoughts, the best actions of life, 
pain endured, duty accomplished, 
all that purifies existence, all that 
warms love,—I' will not pray to 
Thee. I have nothing to ask Thee 
in life which the law of life has not 
supplied me; and if I have not dis- 
cerned it, it is my fault or that of 
humanity, of which I am a respon- 
sible and dependent member. The 
lifting up of my soul to Thee shall 
not be the mumbling of a beggar 
asking the means to live without 
working. What is traced out to me, 
it is for me to see it; what is com- 
manded me, it is for me to obey it. 
No miracle will intervene to dis- 
pense with my own effort. No 
supplication, no paternosters to the 
Spirit that has given us a spark of 
its own flame in order that all things 
shall be utilized. The dialogue with 
Thee is not to be uttered in words 
that we can pronounce or write. 
Speech was found for the inter- 
change of thought between man 
and man. With Thee there is no 
speech; all passes in the region of 
the soul, where is no reasoning, no 
deductions, no formulated thoughts; 
the region where all is flame, trans- 
port, wisdom and strength. It is 
on these sacred heights that the 
marriage is accomplished, impossi- 
ble on earth, of delicious peace and 
ineffable exaltation. 
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ABORIGINES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Tse name “South Australia,” as 
generally applied, is somewhat of a 
misnomer, inasmuch as its terri- 
tory extends across the continent of 
Australia and embraces two very 
distinct districts, that of the North- 
ern Territory, as it is called, and 
South Australia proper. ‘These dis- 
tricts are very dissimilar in climate ; 
the former being a tropical, and the 
latter a sub-tropical, country, and 
equally so in the character of the 
native inhabitants. Throughout the 
colony the natives are fast disap- 
pearing under the inevitable natural 
law which in all cases appears to 
affect the existence of savage races 
in a territory colonized by civilized 
men. 

But little is known of the abo- 
rigines of the Northern Territory ; 
our remarks will, therefore, be con- 
fined to those of South Australia 
proper. 

These Blacks, as they are called 
in colonial language, are divided 
mainly into three large tribes—the 
Dieyerie, the Encounter Bay or 
Murray River, and the Adelaide. 
‘These three are again subdivided 
into several smaller tribes or fami- 
dies, differing from the parent stock 
in language, and for the most part 
hostile to and perpetually at war 
with each other. 

The three main stocks are distinct 
both in speech and to a consider- 
able extent in customs; they are, 
however, all equally ignorant and 
debased, although, in some respects, 
the Dieyeries excel the others in 


* The Dieyerie Tribe. 


By Samuel Gason. 


savageness, and the disgusting na- 
ture of their habits and manners. 

The rapid diminution of these 
tribes is not alone to be accounted 
for by the influence and progress 
of civilization. Disease and the ter- 
rible practice of infanticide, common 
amongst them as among all nations 
low in the social scale, combined 
with their perpetual and bloody 
wars, have also had a great effect 
in lessening their numbers. 

As has been said, the Dieyerie 
tribe may be looked upon as the 
least amenable to civilization, and 
by far the most degraded. One 
who knows them well, and who has 
lived among them for several years, 
Mr. Gason, thus speaks of them :— 
«A more treacherous race I do not 
believe exists. They imbibe trea- 
chery in infancy, and practise it 
until death, and have no sense of 
wrong in it. Gratitude is to them 
an unknown quality. For a mere 
trifle they will take the life of their 
dearest friend, and consequently 
are in constant dread of each other, 
while their enmity to the. white 
man is only kept in abeyance by 
fear. They will smile and laugh 
in your face, and the next moment, 
if opportunity offers, kill you with- 
out remorse.” * 

Their country is about 630 miles 
north of Adelaide, the capital of 
South Australia, and extends from 
Mount Freeling on the south to 
Cooper River on the north. The 
tribe, with its allied families, num- 
bers about one thousand individuals. 
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Notwithstanding their many bad 
qualities, they possess in an -emi- 
nent degree, as do all the Austra- 
lian natives, the virtues of hospi- 
tality, filial affection, and reverence 
towards the aged, presenting in this 
latter respect a marked and pleasing 
contrast to many savage nations. 
Notwithstanding their fondness for 
such of their offspring as they per- 
mit to survive, infanticide, as before 
mentioned, is of frequent occur- 
rence. More than thirty per cent. 
of the children born are destroyed 
by the mother shortly after birth. 
All weak, deformed, or illegitimate 
children, and all children which are, 
or from their colour at birth sup- 
posed to be, the issue of an illicit 
connection between a white and a 
native, are invariably destroyed. 

A mother, moreover, will not, as 
a rule, venture to bring up more 
than two children, as she considers 
that the rearing of a greater number 
would interfere with her domestic 
duties of preparing and searching 
for food. Children are usually 
suckled until the age of five or six, 
such natural nourishment being 
considered advantageous to their 
future strength. 

A boy of the Dieyerie tribe under- 
goes during his youth five important 
and curious ceremonies. The first 
of these, called the Moodlawillpa, is 
performed shortly after he is finally 
weaned, that is about the seventh 
year. As the name implies, it con- 
sists in boring a hole through the 
cartilage which divides the nostrils. 
The youth is further beautified a 
year or two afterwards by the ope- 
ration of the Chirrinchirrie, or tooth 
extraction, which is performed in 
the following manner :— 

Two pieces of wood, about a foot 
long, and sharpened at one end, are 
driven between the teeth to be ex- 
tracted, which are the two front in- 
cisors of the upper jaw. Two or 
three folds of wallaby skin are then 
placed on the teeth, after which a 
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piece of stout wood is laid on the 
skin and struck with a heavy stone; 
this serves to loosen them, and they 
are then drawn out with the fingers. 
As soon as the teeth are extracted a 
lump of moistened clay is placed in 
the cavity to check the bleeding. 
These two operations are performed 
alike on males and females. 

The next ceremony to which the 
boy is subjected takes place about 
the fourteenth year. It is known 
as the Kurrawellie Wonkanna, or cir- 
cumcision, the details of this, as 
well as the ceremony of Koolpie, per- 
formed at a somewhat later period, 
are too revolting to be entered upon 
here. Shortly after the Koolpie the: 
youth is subjected to the ordeal of 
the Willyaroo, which is performed 
as follows :—During the night the 
young man is removed from the 
camp, to which he returns at sun- 
rise. On his arrival he is sur- 
rounded by all the men of the tribe, 
except his immediate relatives, and 
directed to close his eyes. An 
old man is then bound tightly to 
his arm near the shoulder, and one 
of the bystanders lances the arm of 
the old man at the main artery, and 
the blood is permitted to flow over 
the youth. 

As soon as one old man is ex- 
hausted another takes his place, 
until several have been operated om 
in a similar manner, and the youth 
is covered from head to foot with, 
clotted gore. 

This part of the ceremony over, 
the young man is desired to lie- 
down with his face to the ground, © 
when several incisions of consider- 
able depth are made with a sharp- 
flint upon his neck, breast, and 
shoulders ; these leave scars which, 
remain for life. The only reason 
that the natives assign for this bar- 
barous practice is, that by it cou- 
rage is infused into the young man, . 
and that it inures him to the sight 
of blood. ‘The incisions appear to- 
be made under the impression that. 
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they render the arm more supple in 
throwing the spear and boomerang. 

Another curious custom of this 
tribe, and one which, notwithstand- 
ing its rather revolting character, 
possesses a certain poetic sym- 
bolism, is the making of rain. 

The tribe, having determined to 
bring rain, assemble together and dig 
a large shallow hole in the ground. 
Over this a conical, or rather bee- 
hive shaped hut, large enough to 
accommodate all the old men of 
the tribe, is erected. The hut 
being completed, the old men enter 
and sit down, the others remaining 
seated, as close as they can pack, 
vat the entrance. Two of the old 
men are then bled in the arm, and 
as the blood flows they throw in 
the air large handfuls of down, the 
blood being supposed to represent 
the rain, aud the down the clouds. 
This part of the ceremony con- 
cluded, the men surround the hut, 
and, placing their hands behind 
their backs, rush head forwards at 
its walls and roof. This they con- 
tinue to do until nothing remains 
of the structure except the main 
supports, which are finally pulled 
down with the hands. The de- 
struction of the hut symbolizes the 
piercing of the clouds by the Good 
Spirit in order to bring down the 
rain. 

The Dieyerie is the only one of 
the tribes that practises cannibalism, 
and with them it is for the most 
part confined to eating the bodies 
of their deceased relations. Whena 
native of this tribe dies the body is 
enveloped in a net and carried to 
the grave, which has been previously 
prepared for it. On reaching the 
grave, the nearest male retative 
takes two light rods of wood, about 
two feet long. and, holding one in 
each hand, beats them together, 
meanwhile questioning the corpse 
as to the cause of his death,-and 
the name of the man to whose evil 
influence he attributes it; for with 
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these natives death is in every case 
the result of some spell or charm 
exercised on the deceased by an 
enemy. Those standing by answer 
the questions in the name of the 
dead, indicating the person whom 
they suspect of having bewitched 
him. After this the corpse is placed 
in the grave and a native steps into 
it, and cuts off the flesh from the 
face, arms, thighs, and other fleshy 
parts of the body, and passes it 
round among the relatives, who 
swallow it. A father may not eat 
the flesh of his child, or the child 
that of its father, but mothers eat 
their children, and children their 
mothers, and in the other degrees 
of relationship the same horrible 
custom is followed. The reason 
assigned by the natives for it is, 
that the relatives are enabled by it 
to forget the deceased soon, and 
will not continue to mourn for them 
too long. 

After eating the dead, those who 
have partaken of the fearful repast 
make a black ring with charcoal 
round their mouths, and the other 
members of the tribe daub them- 
selves with white clay as a mark of 
mourning. Immediately after the 
burial the camp is shifted, and the 
deceased is never again referred to 
by name; so much so, indeed, that 
if he has borne the name of some 
article in common use, such as 
water, which is not infrequently 
the case, the tribe for a consider- 
able time call it by some other 
name. This circumstance probably 
accounts for so many different 
words being used in their language 
to express the same thing. 

Before leaving the Dieyeries, the 
curious tradition prevalent among 
them as to their own origin must 
not pass unnoticed. In the begin- 
ning, they say, the Good Spirit, 
Mooramoora, made a number of 
small black lizards, and being 
pleased with them, promised to give 
them power over all the other ani- 
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mals. Accordingly he divided their 
feet into toes and fingers, and placing 
his forefinger on the centre of the 
face, formed a nose, and then gave 
them eyes and mouth and ears. 
Mooramoora then bade them stand 
upright, but they could not; he 
thereupon cut off their tails and 
enabled them to walk erect. He then 
made male and female, in order that 
they might increase and multiply ; 
and such was the origin of men. 
A rather curious adumbration of 
Darwinism this. 

The Adelaide and Encounter Bay 
tribes, although differing totally in 
language, are so similar in their 
habits that a description of the cus- 
toms of the one will apply to the 
other. The Adelaide tribe inha- 
bits, as its name indicates, the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of that city. 
It now numbers not more than fifty 
individuals. They are apparently 
the most intelligent of all the natives 
of this part of the Australian conti- 
nent, and such of them as remain 
have more or less adopted the habits 
of civilized life. ‘They move about 
' from place to place, erecting their 
huts on any waste piece of ground 
they can find, much after the fashion 
of the gipsies in England, and gain 
their living by making opossum 
rugs, or doing odd jobs for any of 
the farmers who will employ them. 

The Encounter Bay tribe dwell 
along the shores of that islet, the 
borders of Lake Coorong, and the 
embouchures of the Murray. This 
once numerous tribe is now fast 
diminishing, their number at the 
present time being probably not 
more than two hundred. They are 
by no means of so ferocious a cha- 
racter, or so revolting in their habits, 
as the Dieyeries from whom, as well 
as from the Adelaide blacks, they 
differ in speech. This difference in 
language, a difference which is not 
merely dialectic, between the inha- 
bitants of an area so comparatively 
marrow, and who from their physical 
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appearance must have sprung at no 
very remote date from one common 
stock,and who from their habits must 
come so constantly into mutual in- 
tercourse, is one of the most re- 
markable facts connected with the 
natives of South Australia, and one 
well worthy of the attention of phi- 
lologists. 

Not only do the natives of New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South 
and West Australia differ from each 
other, as might have been expected, 
in language, but the three tribes 
under consideration, although im- 
mediately contiguous, differ so 
widely in speech as to be quite 
unable to understand or enter into 
social relations with one another. 
Moreover, the small clans, into 
which they are divided, although in 
the majority of cases they can under- 
stand and converse in the dialect of 
the parent tribe, differ in language, 
more or less, both from it aid from _. 
each other. Much of what has been 
said of the Dieyeries with respect 
to their hospitality, their affection 
for their offspring, and at the same 
time the infanticide practised among 
them, may be applied to the tribes 
of Adelaide and Encounter Bay. 

These have always, however, 
shown themselves much more ami- 
eably disposed towards the whites 
than their more northern neigh- 
bours, and their fidelity, when tried, 
has stood the test of friendship 
even for those whom they cannot 
but regard as their natural enemies. 

These natives, like the Dieyeries, 
practise the ceremony of the Wil- 
lyaroo, but without the sanguinary 
preliminary ordeal found among the 
latter. They also practise circum. 
cision, but a boy is made into a 
man, to use their own phrase, in the . 
following manner :—The tribe being 
assembled, the candidates for virile 
honours are placed on the ground 
between two fires previously made 
for the purpose. All the hair of 
the body, except that of the head 
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and face, is then carefully singed off 
or pulled out, and the whole of the 
parts operated on are rubbed over 
with grease and red ochre. The 
youths thus anointed must not sleep 
during thefnight, nor must they par- 
take of food until sunset of the fol- 
lowing day. During the whole of 
the ensuing year the initiated youths 
assist one another in singeing and 
plucking their hair and keeping up 
the anointing with grease and ochre ; 
the year following they pluck out 
each other's beards and apply the 
ochre composition to their faces. 
When the beard is again grown it 
is plucked out a second time, and 
the youths are then eligible for 
marriage. 

This ceremony is known as Kain- 
janar, and boys who have under- 
gone it are styled Rambe by the 
Encounter Bay natives, Kuynda, by 
the Adelaide people—both meaning 
holy. The plucking out of the 
beard and anointing with grease 
and ochre is usually continued until 
the fortieth year The natives con- 
sider it ornamental ; but, above all, 
it makes them fat, the ne plus ultra 
of South Australian buckishness. 

The natives of one family or clan 
may not intermarry, but must seek 
a wife from some different tribe. 
Polygamy is the rule, marriage is a 
mere matter of burter, and conjugal 
fidelity is a thing unknown and un- 
thought of. So much are they de- 
graded in this respect that it is no 
‘ uncommon thing for a native to 
give his wife for a certain period, 
either to a white man or another 
native, as a part of the bargain in 
some trade transaction, and receive 
her back again at the end of the 
stipulated time without shame or 
compunction. 

Neither the natives of Adelaide 
or Encounter Bay practise canni- 
balism, and they all assert that it 
was never known amongst them. 
With them the dead are treated 
with care and respect. 
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The bodies of still-born children 
or those who have been burned im- 
mediately after birth, are killed. If 
a child dies from a natural cause 
its corpse is carefully packed up in 
a mat, and carried about by the 
mother or grandmother for a year, 
after which it is exposed upon a 
tree until reduced to a skeleton, 
when it is buried. 

The bodies of adults, except the 
very aged, are treated as follows :— 
As soon as the breath leaves the 
body the knees are drawn towards 
the head, and the hands are placed 
between the thighs. ‘I'wo large fires 
are then kindled, and the corpse is 
placed between them exposed to their 
heat and that of the sun. After a few 
days the skin becomes loose and is 
removed, the openings of the body 
are then sewn up and the surface is 
rubbed with grease and ochre. It 
is then placed in a hut, over a fire, 
which is kept constantly burning. 
Here it remains until quite dry, 
when it is removed by the relatives,. 
packed up in mats, and carried 
about with them wherever they got 
When completely decayed the bones, 
with the exception of the skull, are 
buried ; the latter is used by the 
nearest relative as a drinking vessel. 
Aged persons are not treated with 
so much ceremony, and the very 
old are buried immediately after 
death. 

These natives, unlike the Dieye- 
ries, have no tradition as to their 
own origin. Animals, they imagine, 
originally to have been the trans- 
mitted forms of men remarkable 
for their powers. ‘The origin of the 
stars is accounted for in a similar 
manner ; but, like most of the native 
legends, the stories told of these 
and the sun and moon are much 
too obscure for quotation. 

Languages, they say, originated 
from an ill-tempered old woman 
named Warruri. This cross-grained 
individual having died, all the na- 
tives assembled to rejoice over and 
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eat the corpse. The Raminjera came 
first, eat the flesh and immediately 
began to speak; the eastern and 
northern tribes then came and eat 
the remaining portions of the body, 
and also began to speak, but a dif- 
ferent language from each other and 
from that of the Raminjera; previous 
to this, say they, all men were dumb. 

In common with other Australian 
natives, the Encounter Bay blacks 
imagine that death and sickness are 
the result of charms practised upon 
them by an enemy. They endeavour 
to bewitch one another by using two 
instruments of enchantment, called, 
respectively, the Plongge and the 
Mokani. 

The first of these is a stick about 
two feet in length, with a large knob 
at the end. ‘I'hey believe if a per- 
son be struck secretly on the breast 
with a Plongge that he will shortly 
become ill and die, or receive a 
mortal wound in battle. The charm- 
ing is generally performed while the 
intended victim is asleep, and hence, 
when a tribe is encamped in the 
inimediate vicinity of another, a sen- 
tinel keeps watch during the night 
to prevent any of the sleepers being 
plongged by the other tribe. 

The Mokani is a hatchet-shaped 
stone fixed in a wooden handle, and 
used in the same way and for the 
same purpose as the Jlongge. The 
sharp end of the stone is used to 
enchant males, the square side for 
females. 

Ngadunguge is another means of 
causing sickness. A man wishing 
to charm an enemy with the Ngadun- 
guge goes to the place where he has 
been eating and picks up the bones 
of the birds or fish he may have left. 

He then selects a piece of bone, 
which he fixes with resin upon the 
end of a needle-shaped piece of 
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kangaroo bone, about three inches 
long—this is the Ngadunguge. Hav- 
ing obtained this, he places it near 
the fire, wishing death or disease to 
his enemy, and so long as it remains 
in his possession he believes that he 
has the power of enchanting his foe. 

Tnree forms of disease are preva- 
lent among the natives. One called 
in Dieyerie Wittcha is an irritating 
cutaneous eruption similar to nettle- 
rash. They are also very subject to 
large blind boils, which form periodi- 
cally at the axillae and other parts of 
the body. Small-pox is also not un- 
common. This they probably con- 
tracted from the white settlers, al- 
though some maintain, from the 
fact that very aged persons are met 
with who have had the disease, that 
its origin must be sought for else- 
where. 

The efforts of civilization and 
missionary enterprise amongst these 
luckless Aborigines have, as usual, 
been almost abortive. What little 
success has been met with among 
the Adelaide and Encounter Bay 
tribes, is due almost entirely to the 
Roman Catholics; but the results: 
have been altogether most discou- 
raging, and the number of converts 
very, very few. 

Some years since excellent schools- 
were opened in Adelaide for the 
children of the aborigines; these 
are now unfortunately closed. Nor 
were the results of the instruction 
given satisfactory ; such of the chil- 
dren who did not return to their 
old life having proved by no means. 
creditable members of society. 

‘This cannot be said to arise from: 
any want of intelligence on the part 
of the natives, but is rather to be 
accounted for by the mysterious. 
curse which appears to hang over & 
doomed and dying race. 
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American poetry has been in gen- 
eral pervaded by an unfortunate 
spirit of imitation. The assimila- 
tive “ British element” denounced 
by Walt Whitman has proved ini- 
mical to original and masculine 
composition, and, notwithstanding 
-oceasional patriotic outbursts and 
-fresh descriptive passages, the poetry 
which has arisen in the United States 
might, until recently, have been 
produced as well on this side of the 
Atlantic, so slightly was it leavened 
with peculiarly American character- 
istics. 

However much we may admire 
the inspiration and artistic skill of 
Longfellow and Whittier, it cannot 
be maintained that they are adequate 

oetic representatives of the great 
estern Republic. Emerson's verse 

is too occult and cosmopolitan to be 
regarded asa distinctly national pro- 
duct ; and Edgar Poe’s rich, sombre, 
and melodious verses are unco!oured 
by American scenery or by the life 
of an energetic and intensely modern 
democracy. But two living writers, 
who are gradually winning the no- 
tice of English readers, may be con- 
sidered as fitting exponents of 
characteristic American thought, 
unimitative painters of American 
life and scenery—Walt Whitman 
and Joaquin Miller. In some re- 
spects these two poets present a 
striking contrast in their themes 
and convictions. Whitman exults 
in the glorification of democracy and 
revolts in anticipations of a mag- 
nificent future for mankind; while 
Joaquin Miller reverts pensively to 
the history of the Indian races, to 
their fruitless contests with the 
European invaders, and seems to 
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have slender, if any, sympathies 
with republicanism and revolution. 
We shall here confine ourselves to 
the last-named author's poetry, 
which has not yet had full justice 
done to its many and admirable 
merits. 

It is often disputed whether civi- 
lization be favourable or not to the 
production of poetry. Whatever 
the true answer to the question 
may be, we should imagine that a 
man who, like Joaquin Miller, has 
witnessed the savage and the civil- 
ized phases of life, who has sufficient 
culture to give eloquent expression 
to his thoughts,and whohas gathered 
from his sojourn on the western 
frontier a rich experience of adven- 
ture and an intimate acquaintance 
with wild, imposing scenery, should 
be unusually well adapted for poetic 
composition ; and, when we examine 
his works, we find he has success- 
fully availed himself of these advan- 
tageous circumstances. 

His subjects have the claim of 
novelty, his tales have the zest of 
personal reminiscences. The main 
features of his poetry are profound 
glowing passion and vivid pictur- 
esque description. He does not 
excel in subtle analysis of character, 
in skilful construction of plot and 
arrangement of incident, in graceful 
narrative allusions and surprises, in 
delicate descriptive epithets, in pro- 
longed sweetuess and fluency of 
verse. He deals in broad, striking 
effects. His characters are swayed 
by burning, impetuous desires ; his 
scenes are dashed off in brilliant or 
lurid colours; he appeals to his 
reader by the sheer grandeur and 
sensuous glow of his verse, not by 
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its magical suggestiveness, its winged 
and subtilized thought, its exquisite 
verbal elaboration. He paints ob- 
jects with the terse realism of Byron, 
of whom he is clearly an admiring 
disciple. His heroes are infected 
with the familiar Byronic despon- 
dency, but he does not, as Alfred 
de Musset did occasionally, present 
us with diluted reproductions of 
Byron’s impressive though morbid 
indignation and ennui. Mr. Swin- 
burne declares that of passion proper 
Byron has nothing ; that, excepting 
his noble satiric ardour, his emo- 
tions are merely skin-deep. This is 
perhaps an over-statement,but assur- 
edly Joaquin Miller is in depth and 
truth of consuming, absorbing pas- 
sion, infinitely superiortothe English 
poet whom he reverently follows. 

His verse is full of fervent colour 
and unborrowed music’; although 
occasionally turgid and effervescent, 
it is never hectic or insipid, never 
affectedly profound or vapidly senti- 
mental; although his violent protests 
sometimes tremble on the verge 
of the spasmodic, such excesses 
are the resuit of riotous strength 
requiring to be curbed, not of weak- 
ness straining after sublimity by 
hoarse clamour and imitative indig- 
nation; the splendid scenery and 
bracing adventures through which 
he has moved, seem, in a great 
measure, to have saved him from 
the petulant languor and fitful dis- 
content which pervade much of the 
modern poetry of Europe. 

The two best poems in his “ Songs 
of the Sierras” are “ Arizonion,’: and 
“With Walker in Nicaragua.” The 
story in “Arizonian ” is very simple. 
An adventurer seeks a fortune in 
the West, in— 


“The land where the sun goes down, 
And goldis gathered by tide and by 
stream, - 
And maidens are brown as the cocoa 
brown, 
And life is a love, and a love is a 
dream ; 


Where the winds come in from the 
far Cathay 

With odour of spices, and balm, and 
bay, 

And summer abideth for aye and aye, 

Not comes in a tour with the stately 


June 
To the land of the sun and of sum- 
mer's noon.” 


He has been accompaniéd through 
many perilous wanderings by an 
Indian girl, whom, in a moment of 
fretfulness, he taunts by lauding the 
superior loveliness of a pale-faced 
maiden beyond the sea. The hot- 
blooded Indian rushes from the 
gold-seeker’s tent to the river side, 
where she is drowned during the 
night in a terrible flood. The gold- 
digger leaves America to find his 
old love, and at last sees her, as he 
thinks, standing by the old town 
pump, and wonders at the absence 
of change on her beauty— 


“She is marvellous young and is 
wonderful fair,’ 
I said again, and my heart grew bold, 
Time that defaces us, places and re- 
places us, 
And trenches the fices as in furrows 
for tears, 
Has traced here nothing in all these 
years. 
’Tis the hair of gold that I vexed of 
old, 
The marvellous flowing flower of 
hair, 
And the delicate curve of the dimpled 
chin, 
And the pouting lips, and the pearls 
within 
Are the same, the same, but so young, 
so fair! 
I stepped still nearer, with my face 
held down, : 
All abashed and in blushes my brown 
cheek over, 
‘She does not know me, her long- 
lost lover, 
For my beard’s so long and my skin’s 
so brown, 
That I well might pass myself for 
another.’ 
So I lifted my voice and I spoke 
aloud : 
‘ Annette, my darling! Annette Mac- 
leod !’ 
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She started, she stopped, she turned, 
amazed, 

She stood all wonder, with her eyes 
wild-wide, 

She turned in terror down the dusk 
wayside, 

And cried as she fled ‘ The man is 
crazed, 

And calls the maiden name of my 
mother.’ 


“From a scene that saddens, from a 

ghost that wearies, 

From a white isle set in a wall of 
seas, 

From the kine and clover and all of 
these, 

I shall set my face for the fierce 
sierras 

I shall make me mates on the stormy 
border— 

I shall beard the grizzly, shall battle 
again, 

And from mad disorder shall mould 
me order, 

And a wild repose for a weary brain.” 


Such is the slight sad story of 
“ Arizonian,” which is told, without 
Polished similes or carefully chosen 
phrases, with rough, passionate 
vigour, with genuine poetic fire, in 
Verse quivering with emotion, tur- 
bulent, resonant, musical. 

“With Walker in Nicaragua,” is, 
ae the finest of all Joaquin 

filler’s poems. His heart seems 
to have been full when he wrote it ; 
there is no vainped-up sentiment, 
no whimpering regret, no timorous 
exculpation in the lines on his fallen 
leader :— 


“ He was a brick: let this be said 
Above my brave dishonoured dead, 
For he was true as any star, 

And brave as Yuba’s grizzlies are. 
Tall, courtly grand as any king, 
Yet simple as a child at play, 
In camp and court the same alway, 
And never moved at anything. 

* * * » * 
A piercing eye, a princely air, 
A presence like a chevalier, 
Half angel and half Lucifer. 
Fair fingers jewelled manifold 
With great gems set in hoops of gold ; 
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Sombrero black, with plume of snow 

That swept his long silk locks below ; 

A red serape, with bars of gold, 

Heedless falling, fold on fold ; 

A sash of silk, where flashing swung 

A sword as swift as serpent’s tongue ; 

A face of blended pride and pain, 

Of mingled pleading and disdain, 

With shades of glory and of grief; 

The famous filibuster chief 

Stood by his tent mid tall brown trees 

That top the dark Cordilleras, 

With brawn arm arched above his 
brow, 

Stood still—he stands a picture, now 

Long gazing down the sunset sea.’ 


He tells how Walker’s men 
dashed away from San Benetto to 
clutch at a kingdom; he dwells 
lovingly on their massive strength, 
their gallant recklessness, their in- 
domitable hardihoud, their unflinch- 
ing fidelity to each other; he de- 
scribes the scenes of their daring 
journey with graphic, brilliant 
strokes :— 


“The trees shook hands high over- 

head, 

And bowed and intertwined across 

The narrow way, while leaves and 
moss, 

And luscious fruit gold-hued an@ 
red, 

Through all the canopy of green, 

Let not one sunshaft shoot between. 

Birds hang and swung, green-robed 
and red, 

Or drooped in curved lines dreamily, 

Rainbows reversed from tree to tree, 

Or sang low-hanging overhead. 

Sang low as if they sang and slept, 

Sang faint, like some far waterfall, 

And took no note of us at all, 

Though nuts that in the way were 
spread 

Did crush 
stepped. 

Wild lilies tall as maidens are, 

As sweet of breath, as pearly fair, 

As fair as faith, as pure as truth, 

Fell thick before our every tread, 

As in our sacrifice to ruth; 

And all the air with perfume filled, 

More sweet than ever man dis- 
tilled. 


and crackle as we 
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The ripened fruit, a fragrance shed, 

And hung in hand-reach overhead, 

In nest of blossoms on the shoct, 

The bending shoot that bore the 
fruit. 

Oh, when we broke 
wood 

And pierced at last the sunny plain, 

How wild and still with wonder 
stood 

The proud mustangs with bannered 
mane, 

And necks that never knew a rein, 

And nostrils lifted high, and blown, 

Fierce breathing as a hurricane.” 


the sombre 


After long marches and various 
perils, the adventurers gain a city 
and rest beside the sea :— 


“ Beneath the blossomed orange trees 
Made drowzy with the drum of bees.” 


Then follows a brief, burning idyl 
of love in the sun-lands, of love 
which is neither a mere carnal 
longing nor a tender sympathy 
lending a delicate fragrance to life, 


but a quenchless ecstasy utterly 


absorbing and mastering the 
natures into which it enters. In 
depicting fiery Southern passion, 
Joaquin Miller has greatly the ad- 
vantage of Byron. The loves of 
Neuha and Torquil are pale and 
commonplace compared to this 
ardent interlude of the Californian 
poet. But the dream is soon 
broken. Walker’s men are de- 
feated and driven to seek escape by 
sea; the Indian girl, the heroine of 
the amorous episode, is drowned 
while endeavouring to follow her 
lover, the narrator of the poem, and 
dull leaden despair succeeds to the 
fierce red glow of passion. At last 
Walker is captured and slain by his 
infuriated enemies, and the poem 
ends thus :— 


“« He lies low in the levelled sand, 
Unsheltered from the tropic sun, 
And now of all he knew not one 
Will speak him fair in that far 

land. 
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Perhaps ‘twas this that made me 
serk, 

Disguised, his grave one winter-tide; 

A weakness for the weaker side, 

A siding with the helpless weak. 

No sod, no sign, no cross nor stone, 

But at his side a cactus green 

Upheld its lances long and keen. 

It stood in hot red sands alone, 

Flat-palmed and fierce with lifted 
spears ; 

One blocm of crimson crowned its 
head. 

A drop of blood, so bright, so red, 

Yet redolent as roses’ tears. 

In my left hand I held a shell, 

All rosy-lipped and pearly red ; 

I laid it by his lowly bed, 

For he did love so passing well 

The grand songs of the solemn sea. 

Oh, shell! sing well, wild, with a 
will, 

When storms blow loud and birds be 
still, 

The wildest sea-song known to thee.” 


The poem is redolent of the 
South, full of the lustre and bloom 
ofatropic summer. But beyond 
and above the radiant beauty of its 
word-painting and the rich melody 
with which it follows, it displays a 
chivalrous, outspoken love for. the 
disgraced dead, eminently manly 
and sincere. No other American 
writer, save Whitman, has shown 
such strength of passion, such depth 
of pathos, such energy, ardour, and 
originality, in short, such indisput- 
able poetic greatness. Longfellow’s 
gift of song is far more arduously 
cultured, far more dexterously 
varied ; Edgar Poe’s was a subtler 
and more fanciful genius, his verse 
shows a far finer sense of form, a 
far more polished and equable per- 
fection of rhyme and rhythm; and 
Emerson’s lines are incomparably 
superior in massive weight of 
thought, in almost oracular preg- 
nancy of meaning; but in ahi 
cent breadth and gorgeous brilliance 
of description, in uncloying rich- 
ness of diction, in force and simpli- 
city of narrative, in passionate 
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earnestness and masculine vigour, 
Joaquin Miller is unexcelled by any 
transatlantic writer. He has not the 
catholicity, the many-sidedness, the 
rapturous buoyant aspirations, the 
stormy democratic fervour, the 
mystical far-reaching intuitions 
of Whitman. But he has the ad- 
vantages of greater simplicity and 
lucidity, and of working in more 
popular rhythmical forms than 
the rambling and sometimes chaotic 
unrhymed lines of the greatest 
American poet. His defects are 
superficial and easily discernible. 
He has not as yet made language 
sufficiently plastic to his will, his 
expressions are at times clumsy and 
grotesque, but his noble careless- 
ness is quite refreshing in contrast 
with the polished emptiness and 
dulcet dulness of much contem- 
porary verse. He shows a fond- 
ness for the purely physical, a pro- 
pensity to glorify mere animal 
beauty which at times tends to ex- 
cess, but it cannot be denied that 
beside his mighty-themed dauntless 
men and his splendid “ daughters 
of the sun,” many conventional 
heroes and heroines seem emotion- 
less, bloodless weaklings. His 
themes are admirable for novelty 
and grandeur. He writes of a land 
where the associations of a storied 
past are found along with the 
glorious scenery of the tropics; 
where  ssilver-topped mountains 
gleam above seas across which 
steered the barks of the early con- 
querors; where immemorial cities 
crumble amid forest solitudes; where 
the Indian race is pathetically dis- 
appearing before the incursions of 
modern civilization ; a land blown 
through with the romance of 
Spanish discovery, with memories of 
mighty empires that have passed 
away. But he does not require 
tropical scenery to evoke his en- 
thusiam and exercise his muse. 

The Scottish landscape in “Burns 
and Byron”’ (Songs of the Siérras), 
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where he describes himself wander- 
ing in the cool silvery twilight be- 
side “ the dimpled Doon,” is 
sketched as lovingly and felicitously 
as any of his pictures of his beloved 
“sun-lands.” His reputation as a 
poet does not rest upon airy melody 
or artistic aptitude of expression, 
but upon his mastery of passion 
and affluence of description. As 
yet his descriptions are perhaps 
insufficiently suffused and inter- 
penetrated with the transfiguring in- 
fluence of human emotion, but by 
no other author, not even in the 
poetic prose of Humboldt, have the 
marvels of tropical scenery been 
more impressively and vividly 
painted. 

‘We have ranked Joaquin Miller 
next to Whitman among American 
poets. Mr. Rossetti, from whom it 
1s unsafe to: differ on such a matter, 
places him third—beneath Whitman 
and Edgar Poe. It is true lyrical 
is a higher branch of art than nar- 
rative poetry, and that Edgar Poe 
has produced more absolutely flaw- 
less work than any American, or 


indeed than any save a few even of 


English authors. His poetry seems 
the wondrous end spontaneous out- 
come of a myriad fervent fancies 
and gloomy and golden dreams, 
while a certain intellectual effort 
is perceptible even in Joaquin 
Miller’s purest outbursts of in- 
spiration. Joaquin Miller has not 
the subtle fluency, the fairy beauties 
and ethereal melody of Edgar Poe, 
but he displays a Titanic fiery 
energy, a continuance of poetic 
purpose alien to the other’s inter- 
mittent but bewitching splendours. 
The charge which Poe brought 
against Béranger, that his songs 
were too brief, and, as he phrased 
it, ‘too imponderable” to endure, 
can be with equal justice advanced 
against most of Poe’s own verse. 
Several of his lyrics are undeni- 
ably far superior to anything that 
Joaquin Miller ever has, or, in all 
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probability, ever will accomplish ; 
nevertheless, as few would rank 
Coleridge above Byron, although 
several of the former’s fragments 
of song ring clearer and soar higher 
than any of the latter’s poetry, so it 
seems unjust that one or two brief 
specimens of rapturous music and 
supreme imagination should out- 
weigh the prolonged and varied and 
teeming beauties of Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s numerous tales. 

But whatever rank we may be 
disposed to assign Joaquin Miller 
among American poets, his strength 
and depth of imagination, his 
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grandeur of subject, his sovereignty 
of passion, his exquisite richness 
aud delicacy and freshness of de- 
scription, his scorn for vulgar effect, 
his noble hatred for everything base, 
his force and sincerity of pathos, 
his native indubitable inspirations, 
must be discernible by all sym- 
pathetic readers of poetry. His 
writings have not yet received the 
welcome from the public which they 
deserve, but if our remarks should 
direct the attention of any of our 
readers to the ‘“ Songs of the 
Siérras,”” they will find that our 
praise has not been misapplied. , 


THE THREE NIGHTS. 


““Wuere have you been?” said her sisters, 
“Where have you been so long?” 
“Only down by the river 


To hear the blackbird’s song ; 


Only down by the river, 

And round by the castle-wall, 
To see the daylight fading 

And the evening shadows fall.” 


“But why is your cheek,” said her sisters, 


“ So very red to see? 


9” 


“ The speed with which I hastened 
The only cause can be. 


I walked too far by the river, 


And the night came down at last 
Before I thought of the distance : 
So I hurried homeward fast.” 


‘‘ Where have you been? 
“* Where have you been so late ? 


said her sisters, 


o” 


“ Only down by the river, 
And in by the castle-gate ; 
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Only down by the river, 
To watch the moonlight change 
The things we deem familiar 
Into visions weird and strange.” 


“But why do you look,” said her sisters, 
“So very pale and ill?” 

‘Tam cold,” was her only answer, 
** For the night is sharp and chill. 

I have strayed too long by the river, 
Though it did not seem so long, 

For the sky was bright and the river— 
Each bright with its starry throng.” 


“Where can she be,” said her sisters, 
‘So very long and late ? 
The merle has ceased his singing, 
And sleeps beside his mate ; 
And the sky is dark and the river— 
Each dark and drear to see ; 
The wind blows hard and the rain comes down: 
Where can our sister be?” 


Tn vain they watched and waited, 
In wonder and in pain ; 

In vain they sought by the river, 
By the castle-walls in vain :— 

For the maiden was gone with her lover 
Away from the blackbird's song, 

And away from the walk by the river, 
She had known and loved so long. 
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OPHIDIANS. 


No. I1.—Taseir Arrrisures. 


SERPENT-CHARMING, from remote 
ages, has gone hand-in-hand with 
serpent worship, particularly in the 
East, where only are to be found the 
najas or hooded snakes, the favourites 
of the snake-charmers. Serpent 
worship and human sacrifices have 
also gone hand-in-hand, as they still 
do in India, though indirectly. To 
how great an extent the annual 
death-rate from cobra poison may 
be chargeable to cobra worship, can 
ouly be decided by a far more mi- 
nute examination into statistics 
than that by which we are broadly 
told ‘20,000 persons die annually 
from snake-bite in India.” Serpent 
worship also bears a certain relation- 
ship to snake charmers and charm- 
ing; the former often assuming to 
be a sort of priest to the snake 
deities over whom they profess to 
exercise their powers. The Egypt- 
ian Darweeshes of to-day are indeed 
the modern Psylli, combining snake- 
charming with their sacred office. 
From the very infancy of the 
human race the serpent has been 
invested with mystery, and had 
supernatural powers ascribed to it. 
Even at the present day many in- 
telligent persons cannot divest a 
snake of its fabulous attributes, 
and regard it rather as a living alle- 
gory than a zoological reality. How 
a serpent must have impressed the 
untutored mind of early ages we 
can conjecture, when the wisest of 
men could not ccemprekend its 
movements. “The way of a serpent 
on a rock” was “too wonderful” 
for him. So, also, Chateaubriand, a 


man of culture, contemplating the 
serpent, awe-struck yet prejudiced, 
‘Everything is mysterious, secret, 
astonishing, in this incomprehen- 
sible reptile. His movements 
differ from those of all other ani- 
mals. It is impossible to say where 
his locomotive principle lies, for 
he has neither fins, nor feet, nor 
wings, and yet he flits like a shadow, 
he vauishee as if by magic, he re- 
appears and is gone again, like » 


light azure vapour on the gleams- 


of a sabre in the dark. Now he 
curls’ himself into a circle and 
projects a tongue of fire ; now, stand- 
ing erect upon the extremity of his 
tail, he moves as if by enchant- 
ment. 
rises and falls like a spiral line, 
gives to his rings the undulations 
of a wave, twines round the 
branches of trees, glides under the 
grass of the meadow or skims along 
the surface of the water. His 
colours are not more determined than 
his movements. They change with 
each new point of view, and like 
his motions they possess the false 
splendour and deceitful variety of 
the seducer.” 

There is enough of truth in 
this poetic description to enable 
us to account for the pesition 
assigned to this reptile among 
the superstitious of ancient days, 
ere science came to the aid of man. 
The stealthy approach, the flashing 
of brilliant colour, as the reptile 
noiselessly, rapidly glides into sight 
and vanishes again; the numbers 
and varieties seen in tropical coun- 
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tries, and which might sometimes be 
supposed to be the same creature 
ever changing ; its varied aud elec- 
tric movements, are sufficiently 
astonishing, even to those acquaint- 
ed with its structure. 
Chateaubriand evidently was not 
scientific; therefore his language 


the better represents the ideas of 


the early ages in this respect. “In 
one place,” he says of the serpent 
“he lifts two menacing heads”— 
(probably alluding to the amphis- 
dena, with a small head and incon- 
spicuous eyes, a cylindrical body, 
and blunt tail, scarcely distinguish- 
able from the head)—“ in another 
he sounds a rattle. He hisses like 
a mountain eagle, or bellows like a 
bull!” (Our author must have 
heard the bull-frog just then.) 
“Still more astonishing in other 
respects, he knows, like the mur- 
derer, how to throw aside his 
garment stained with blood, lest it 
should lead to his detection. The 
serpent passes whole months in 
sleep. He frequents tombs, inhab- 
its secret places, produces poisons 
which chill, burn, or checquer the 
body of his victim with the colours 
with which he himself is marked.” 
Far more amazing and incompre- 
hensible still must have been the 
movements of the cobra, with his 
ereet posture and inflated neck. 

“There are,’ says Dr. Fayrer, 
“* few objects more calculated to in- 
spire awe than a large cobra, when 
with hood erect, his eyes glaring,and 
hissing loudly, he prepares to 
strike. In this manner he slides 
along on the posterior two-thirds 
of his body, remaining on the alert, 
and darting forward his head at 
any hostile thing which approaches.” 
How appalling, then, when, in as it 
were the flash of a moment, and in 
an almost invisible touch, death was 
dealt by a stroke of this awe-inspir- 
ing reptile ! 

Who, even now, if unacquainted 
with ophidian anatomy, ean beliold 
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without wonder and perplexity a 
serpent gorging its prey; the 
victim, of a bulk so preposterously 
greater than the consumer, gradually 
and incomprehensibly cisappearing 
through jaws apparently dislocated 
to receive it! Then, too, the annual 
disappearance of snakes during the 
gloomier season of the year, and 
their reappearance with the fertili- 
zing floods, and summer suns, and 
thereby their connection with 
health and wealth and seasonable 
blessings, associated them with 
nature and solar worship. Thus, to 
the Egyptians, they became the 
Agatho-demon, or good genius, 
and their form a symbol of light, 
life, and ewpire. Prudence, fore- 
sight, and mysterious powers were 
attributed to them; and in almost 
all tropical, as well as classical and 
pagan nations, the serpent became 
the emblem of adoration. In all of 
which nations also do we read of 
pa assuming to possess pecu- 
ilar powers over the species, and 
thereby enjoying the respect and 
confidence of the people. “He 
naturally enters into the mdral or 
religious ideas of men, as if in 
consequence of the influence which 
he exercised over their destiny,” 
says Chateaubriand. “An object 
either of terror or of adoration, 
they view him with implacable 
hatred or else bow down before his 
genius.” 

Bullock, in his account of the 
ancient temples of Mexico, describes 
the Coatepantli, or “Wall of 
Serpents,” from the many stone 
figures in the form of snakes with 
which it was embellished. Also a 
serpent idol of not less than seven- 
ty feet long, represented in the act 
of swallowing a human victim. 
There is again a feathered rattle- 
snake, or “ God of the Air.” But 
the largest and most celebrated of 
the Mexican deities unites all that 
is horrible in the way of vicious 
beasts and venomous snakes. It 
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conveys the idea of a deformed 
human figure,with serpents for arms 
and wreathed snakes for draperies. 
Before this hideous monster “ tens 
of thousands of human victims 
have been sacrificed in the religious 
and sanguinary fervour of its in- 
futuated worshippers.” The native 
Indians even now look upon it with 
reverence, though admitting they 
had “ three very good Spanish gods.” 

Ferguson, in his beautifully 
illustrated work on India, shows us 
serpent gods scarcely less terrible. 
Seven-headed cobras, and figures 
half human, half ophidian. “ Ru- 
dra, the Destroyer,’’ in the Cave of 
Elephanta, smiles on the deadly 
cobra whose folds are wreathed 
around his arm; and many similar 
monuments throughout the oriental 
uations tell us of the place which 
the serpent held in their theology. 

Though, perhaps, nowhere do we 
find the remnants of serpent wor- 
ship visited with such fatal effects 
as in India, it still crops out in 
unexpected places. Stanley found 
a tribe at Ujiji doing homage to 
a python. Forbes* describes as 
one of the “lions” of Whydah the 
snake fetishe house, a temple built 
round a large cotton tree, where 
a number of snakes of the boa 
species are allowed to roam about 
at pleasure; but if found in a 
dialling, or at a distance from 
their temple, a fetishe man or 
woman is sought, whose duty it 
is to induce the reptile to return, 
and to re-conduct it to its sacred 
abode, whilst all who meet it~ bow 
down before it and kiss the dust. 
Morning and evening many of the 
natives were to be seen prostrated 
before the door of this snake 
temple. 

The same author, in his work 
“ Ras Mala,” givas an account of 
the Poorwug Dev, or spirit per- 
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sonified by a snake, which is not’ 
allowed to be killed or injured; 
and if it should bite a person it 
is considered a sign of its dis- 
pleasure fur some fault committed. 
Should such a snake come to an 
untimely end, the remains are 
burnt on a pyre, with a cocoa- 
nut, sandal- wood, and clarified 
butter. ‘Serpents are still looked 
upon as guardian angels,” this 
author tells us. A cobra “guarded” 
his garden, another “guarded” a 
cave of treasures, and a very good 
guard he, no doubt, was; as few, 
knowing of his abode there, would 
venture to molest him! 

There is a tradition among the 
Brahmins of Bengal, that a boy 
auspiciously shaded by the hood 
of a cobra will rise to the throne; 
and several remarkable facts are 
chronicled by them as_ proving 
this. “And is a creature bring- 
ing such distinction to a person, 
or to a family, to be ruth- 
lessly destroyed?” they argue. In 
benighted minds, surely not! No 
Hindoo will willingly kill a ndg 
(cobra), Colonel Meadows Taylor 
and all residents in India, have 
been telling us; but happily, also, 
that education is overcoming super- 
stition, and that the young men 
educated in England are fast con- 
quering this native prejudice, still 
strong in isolated villages. Should 
a snake be killed accidentally within 
the precincts of such a village, a 
piece of copper money is put into 
its mouth, aud the body is burned 
with offerings, to avert the antici- 
pated evil. Many a hamlet has 
still its serpent deity; and in 
almost every dwelling figures of 
snakes are found. Periodical cere- 
monials are still observed in honour 
of these ophidian gods; and at 
such times their retreats are gar- 
landed with flowers, while the 
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worshippers dance around them, 
and propitiate the reptiles with 
offerings of milk, &c. 

The fatal results of all this we 
learn in Dr. Fayrer’s “Thanato- 
phidia,” as well as in other works 
where medical statistics are given. 
“When they find a cobra in their 
houses—as is not unfrequently the 
case, for this reptile will remain in 
a hole or crevice of the wall for 
years—they will conciliate it, feed 
and protect it, as though to injure 
it were to invoke misfortune on 
the house and family.” Should the 
death of some relative, bitten by 
accident, occur, “even then the 
serpent is not killed, but caught, 
and deferentially deported to the 
field or jungie, where it is set 
free !” 

No one can read Dr. Fayrer’s 
work without seeing how large a 
percentage of deaths is attributable 
to the ignorance and superstition of 
the natives, and to the remnants 
of this ancient faith; not only in 
the actual worship, but in the fatal 
confidence placed in the charmers, 
whom they consider favoured by 
their deities, and especially en- 
dowed with curative powers. Four 
men, who on payment of a gratuity 
were to be taught spells, muntras, 
and so forth, from a couple of 
“snake men,” were bullied into 
touching a cobra, letting it crawl 
over their hands, and irritating it 
to strike them, with a promise of 
being cured if bitten. And bitten 
one was, very shortly, falling sense- 
less immediately, and dying within 
an hour or so. Not warned by this, 
and by the. utter failure of the 
charms to restore their comrade, 
the other three deluded natives 
suffered themselves to be bitten 
also. The strongest charge of the 
poison gland having been expended 
in the first stroke, the second man 
bitten did not succumb so rapidly, 
and they continued to trifle with 
the cobra. <A third was bitten, 
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and the poison was still slower in 
taking effect, though both men died 
the next day. 
also bitten; but, meanwhile, the 


police learning what was going on,. 


put an end to the “spells’’ by 
carrying the “charmers” off to 
prison, and the victims to the hos- 
pital, where, however, only the man 
last bitten recovered, and he barely, 
after many days; though for the 
first few hours he felt no ill effects 
from the bite. “‘ We told them to 
restore Titroo to life again, but they 
could not,” pleaded the infatuated 
victim, on being questioned by the 
authorities. 

Out of some ninety cases of 
snake-bite selected by Dr. Fayrer 
from the returns sent in by medical 
officers in the Bengal Presidency, 
nearly half prove that either no- 
remedies were tried by these 
fatalists, or, that at best, recourse 
was had to “charming” and native 
nostrums. Thus run the reports: 
‘Boy, twelve years of age, bitten. 
by ‘keautiah’ (a cobra), charms 
and incantations, died in half an. 
hour.” “ Woman bitten at night,. 
with infant suckling, got up and 
had muntros (chanting charms) to 
expel the poison; mother died in 
four hours after the bite, baby in 
two hours after sucking.”’ Another 
woman died in tbree hours, “in 
spite of incantations!” A man 
keeping a krait (Bungarus) for 
“Poojah” was bitten, and died 
in seven hours, notwithstanding 
“ native medicine.” Another man, 
bitten while asleep, had “ leaves to 
smell,’ but, nevertheless, died in 
three hours! No skill—be it at 
hand—no precautions whatever 
can ensure life so long as fatalism, 
case, sentiment, and such supersti- 
tions as these prevail over common 
sense and natural affections. 

In Nature, July, 1873, there was 
an account of a “ boa” (probably 
python), twenty-one feet long, near 
the Poodoocottah Hills, which the 
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natives regarded sacred, and would 
not kill, though a snake of this size 
was dangerous to infantile humanity. 
It did at last seize upon, crush, and 
swallow a young child, when a 
Dr. Johnstone and Mr. Pennington, 
in defiance of Hindoo horror, hunted 
‘it out and shot it, though not with- 
out danger to themselves from both 
the constricting and the venomous 
snakes which abounded in the 
marshy ground thereabouts. 

As we find the victims to snake- 
bite chiefly among the lower classes 
of Hindoos, so also it is these who 
practice snake worship with the 
greatest reverence; shepherds, milk- 
men, stone-masons, itinerant traders, 
and other wandering tribes. The 
caste names Nag, Ndgo, Nézojee, 
Nagowa, &e., are found among all 
classes of Hindoos, says Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, all having refer- 
ence to the Nag or Naja deities. 
During the rainy season the 
charmers of some parts of India 
go in solemn procession to snare 
the snakes, which they then bring 
home for worship, otherwise for 
their tricks and “sacred trade.” 
But the Government snake catchers 
are not allowed to hunt out and 
kill them there. Dr. Fayrer records 
a case in one of these villages, 
where a tall, strong, young man 
of twenty was bitten in the hand 
while sleeping out of doors. No 
medicine was given, but incantations 
were muttered over him, and sacred 
“breathings.” In an hour the man 
was a corpse ; and yet—this being 
one case only out of scores—the 
village continues to do Poojah (ado- 
ration) to the cause of all the evil! 
They consider snakes the offspring 
of a certain tree which, also, is an 
object of worship as the “ goddess 
of serpents.” 

“Where snakes are guarded as 
deities it follows that there must 
be some one to guard them; and 
that such persons should learn how 
to manage their reptile gods, and 
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should become skilled, not only in 
handling, and taming the “ deity,” 
but in deceiving the ignorant and 
superstitious at the same time, is 
by no means surprising. The origin 
of snake charmers seems reasonably 
attributable to this. Originally, 
doubtless, the office was wholly a 
sacred one, but it has gradually 
degenerated, and is now represented 
chiefly by the tricksters and jugglers, 
who, if having uo deities to tend, 
can, at least, turn their skill to 
account and make it a means of 
subsistence. There are degrees 
of charmers, some mere miser- 
able tricksters: but that the ortho- 
dox “snake men” in India, Egypt, 
and elsewhere, do possess secrets 
transmitted through families from 
classic ages we can scarcely doubt. 
The Samp Wallah of India prides 
himself on belonging to the noble 
race of the prophet: the Saadees 
and Derweeshes of Egypt, the legi- 
timate snake charmers there, also 
pride themselves in their ancestry, 
and in the secrets preserved as an 
heir-loom in their families. In 
Egypt, as in India, annual snake 
ceremonials are held. Among the 
American Indians some of the 
traditions regarding snakes bear a 
remarkable resemblance to pro- 
phetic symbols of the Cbristian 
faith. They avoid killing a snake 
which lies directly in their path, 
lest it should cause the death of 
the destroyer’s relatives. “1f thou 
bruise its head it shall bruise thy 
heel,” is a “ destiny ’’ on which they 
place great faith. 

Catlin in his travels met with 
several illustrations of this fatalism. 
Once, in the valley of the Amazon, 
he was ill with vertigo, and incapa- 
ble of walking was assisted to a 
bank, where he lay down on a mass 
of long grass and weeds to rest. 
Soon his sickness was aggravated 
by a horrible stench that seemed to 
arise from beneath him, and thinking 
it was caused by some noxious 
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weeds which he‘bad crushed, he 
ealled his attendant, an Indian, to 
come and help him to another spot. 
The moment the Indian drew near 
he cried “ Buccare-hul-be! Buce- 
care!” (a rattle-snake, a rattle- 
snake!) The native at once recog- 
nized the odour, and having assisted 
Mr. Catlin to a piece of bare 
ground, moved aside the long grass 
with a stick, and displayed a huge 
rattlesnake, upon which Catlin had 
been lying, and had nearly suffo- 
eated by his weight ; but happily it 
had been too closelv held down to 
permit it to do the deadly battle for 
which it was ready. One of the 
party pointed his rifle at it, when 
the Indian threw himself forward 
and implored for its life, lest the 
heels of his descendants might be 
endangered by the head of its pro- 
geny. By the insufferable effluvia 
arising around, the Indian knew 


they were in the midst of a nest of 


these deadly serpents; and, in order 
to ascertain, he irritated the resus- 
citated crotalus to use his rattle, 
which was immediately r responded 
to by several others. Profiting by 
this hint, the party cautiously with- 
drew ; sparing the enemy in defer- 
ence to the superstition of the 
Indian ; and, perhaps, because he 
had just saved the life of one of the 
party bitten, by promptly sucking 
the wound. 

Referring to the place occupied by 
the rattlesnake in the religion of 
the American Indians, M: ackeney 
tells us, “facts are not more ‘stubborn 
things’ to white intellects than are 
certain signs upon the superstition 
of the Indian.” A party of them, 
with whom he was journeying, had 
obstinately taken a peculiar hori- 
zontal line of light in the sky asa 
sign they were to go no farther; 
when, unexpectedly, a rattlesnake 
was found, and this they took to be 
a countersign revoking the order of 
the Great Spirit. The one who 


‘found it secured it by a certain 
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ceremony as his own, and thus ad- 
dressed it: “You are welcome, 
friend, from the Spirit Land. We 
were in trouble. Our friends there 
knew it. The Great Spirit knew it. 
You are come to bring us rest. We 


know what your message is. Take 
5 
this offering of tobacco.” Taking 


a pinch of fragments from his pouch, 
and rubbing them to powder between 
his finger and thumb, he sprinkled 
it on the snake’s head. “It wil) 
make you feel strong after your 
journey.” Then, holding the tail, 
he ran his finger and thumb up the 
back of the snake till they reached 
the neck, when, by a quick compres- 
sion, the snake was well secured, 
and with a jerk every joint of its 
vertebre was dislocated. Instantly 
the head was opened, the fangs ex- 
tracted, the skin taken off, and the 
body distributed in small pieces to 
the Indians for their medicine bags, 
“thus furnishing a new antidote 
against evil agencies.” Within a few 
minutes of its capture the snake’s. 
skin was fastened by a root of the 
red cedar to a lock of the captor’s 
hair, the tail reaching down his 
back nearly to the ground, and “a 
proud trophy ” it was. 

Some Brahmins, also, keep the 
snake’s slough in their sacred books. 

The method pursued by these 
Indians in handling the rattlesnake 
is precisely that described by Drs. 
Shortt, Fayrer, and others in manag- 
ing the cobra of India: ‘‘ The wiry 
set of naked savages from the hills 
press a stick neatly on its neck and 
a toe on the end of its tail, and the 
snake is quite at their mercy.” And 
it must be confessed that the Indian 
jugglers dosometimes perform daring 
and extraordinary feats with living,. 
vicious cobras, whose fangs have not 
been extracted; and through their 
aid scientific men are able to proge- 
cute many experiments. They snatch 
up the snake by the tail, and by ex-- 
pertly supporting it festooned upon. 
a stick, manage to get hold of it by 
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the neck, pressing the thumb and 
finger so close to the head that it 
cannot turn to bite them. By pres- 
sure it isthen made toopen its mouth 
and display its fangs, or to bite some- 
thing,so as to expend its venom, ac- 
cording to the purpose for which the 
snake is required. Most usually the 
charmers extract the poison fangs, 
the better to impress the ignorant 
with their wonderful performances. 
Should even vicious cobras be con 
fined in a box or basket, the lid is 
cautiously removed, and the snake- 
man will lift one out with a hooked 
stick, so as to get its tail over the 
edge, when he catches hold, and 
suspends it, head downwards, at 
arm’s length, keeping the head from 
darting at his legs by means of his 
stick. 

From long practice, these men 
acquire an amazing command over 
the reptiles, and this from a thorough 
acquaintance with the creature with 
which they toy. Confidence and dex- 


terity on the part of the “ charmer,” 
versus a combination of fear and 
subtlety on the part of the snake, 
fear being, perhaps, the strongest 


characteristic. To watch their op- 
portunity to escape seems the ~m- 
pulse of even the tamest. Not to 
terrify them is the great point, this 
the jugglers well know; keeping 
themselves within safe distance, and 
irritating the snake just so far as to 
provoke it to follow the movements 
of their hands, their knees, their 
gourd, or whatever they wave in 
front of them. The snakes are 
regularly trained, being taken out of 
their basket daily, gently handled, 
soothed by softly stroking with a 
brush, conciliated with food ard 
milk, calmed and made comfortable. 

Our friend Hammadryad at the 
“ Zoo,” though when first brought in 
did little else for days than keep watch 
against intruders, elevating his head, 
and expanding his hood, and making 
a dash against the glass whenever 
any one ventured to peep over at 
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him, now recognizes his keeper, and 
coaxes for his dinner by raising him- 
self, in a docile manuer, to the top 
of his cage, with his head close to 
the aperture through which his can- 
nibal-like meal is cautiously insinu- 
ated. This Ophiophagus is one of the 
Najadea, or hoo ed” snakes, which, ° 
in common with the cobra, possess 
the power of expanding the neck, 
on which the loose skin stretches 
like a “hood.” To expand the neck 
or dilate the body, by elevating their 
movable ribs, is another means of 
expressing anger common to several 
species, though none to the extent 
of the Najas, nor so conspicuously, 
the attitude not being the same, 
and the peculiar construction of 
the neck permitting this, being con- 
fined to the one species. It may 
not be out of place here to explain 
this remarkable peculiarity, called 
variously “spreading its hood,” 
“ puffing its neck,” and so on, but 
mysterious enough to the uniniti- 
atedobserver. About thetfirst twenty 
pairs of ribs at the neck of the Najas 
are longer than the rest, and, when 
at rest, lie folded back one upon 
another. These anterior ribs are 
not attached to the broad under 
scales, like those of the body, and 
can, therefore, be drawn forward and 
expanded, like the ribs of an um- 
brella (except that they do not all 
spring from one point). Thus sus- 
taining the loose integument, what 
is popularly known as the “hood” 
is formed. With the skin so ex- 
panded the markings on it are very 
conspicuous. In one variety the 
pattern, like a pair of spectacles, 
gives the name to the “ spectacled 
cobra,” the Gokurrah of Bengal, 
the one which enjoys the highest 
repute, the peculiar pattern of the 
“spectacles” being considered the 
footprints of Kristma. 

Crawling along on the ground 
these Najas lock innocent enough, 
as none of them have the broad, 
viperish head which betrays the 
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bad character of the vipers proper ; 
but annoy them, and immediately 
up rears the head and about the 
anterior third of the body, wide 
_ the neck, and menacing is 
the terrible hissing! Some snakes 
swell themselves vertically, others 
broadly, when angry; nor is this 
expression of irritation confined to 
venomous ones. In the “ puff- 
adder” of Africa it is very con- 
spicuous; and we may place the 
faculty among those seemingly 
miraculous attributes which would 
help to associate the reptiles with 
mystery in the serpent-worship of 
the ancients; and also provide 
an additional feature to the 
“charmers,” who had made them- 
selves acquainted with these pecu- 
liarities. 

It would be accrediting a snake 
with far more intelligence than it 
possesses, to suppose it has any 
other “ purpose” in thus expand- 
ing its body or its neck, than as an 
expression of fear or of anger: as 


the excertion of the tongue is an 
act of exploration. 


It is true that one of our 
naturalists gives the Ophidia credit 
for a very waggish sort of in- 
telligence, when he says this use 
of the tongue is “to intimidate 
aggressors.” The Biblical cha- 
racter of the serpent is its truest. 
The “wisdom” is its caution and 
cireumspection, of which two 
qualities fear is the foundation. 
Luckily, a poisonous serpent has 
no further knowledge of its deadly 
power than as a means of selt- 
defence. The perfectly calm and 
<ollected manner of the “ charmers ” 
is convincing in this respect. 
Having some bright object to at- 
tract the serpent, and on which to 
fix its eyes, it naturally follows the 
movements of this object, raising or 
lowering itself, or swaying its head 
from side to side, in seeming obe- 
dience to its master; while really 
watching its opportunity to strike, 
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which it would do were anything 
near enough; and when wearied with 
vain efforts, to drop down and 
crawl away. A gentle tap with a 
stick, or a pluck at his tail, induces 
the snake to resume his “ perform- 
ances,” otherwise provokes the 
threatening attitude again, accom- 
panied by renewed circumspection 
and the half-subdued impulse to 
strike. As for keeping time to 
“ music "—falsely so called —in 
the waving of its head, very little 
“time” can the native music boast; 
and our most reliable writers on 
this subject assure us that the 
cobra “dances” as well without 
music as with. There is undeni- 
ably something singularly striking 
in the soft, gentle, undulating 
movements of the snake; this 
waving from side to side as if to 
music, or raising itself by the mus- 
cular power of its tail, so as some- 
times almost to stand erect. Nor 
is the astonishment of the spectator 
by any means diminished by the 
reflection that death lies literally 
within an inch of this apparently 
docile performer ! 

It is not intended to deny that 
snakes are keenly sensitive to sound, 
but be the “ music” good or bad it 
makes little difference. 

There are, it is well known, a 
class of “svake-men” in the East 
whose sole business it is to hunt 
snakes by means of sound; gene- 
rally using some sort of shrill pipe, 
which seems most readily to attract 
them. When the reptiles get into 
dwellings, or among the cargo of a 
ship, it is the common practice to 
send for these men to hunt them 
out, and whose “ music ” is generaliy 
attended with success. It is one of 
the interesting questions as yet not 
satisfactorily solved, to decide which 
species is the “ deaf adder, that stop- 
peth her ears,” and “refuseth to 
hear the voice of the charmer.” At 
least the antiquity of the custom of 
using sound to attract serpents is 
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plain from this. Pliny—if Pliny 
may be quoted to suit our purpose 
only, and rejected on other occa- 
sions—noticed that the hearing of 
a serpent was very acute, and that it 
was more frequently put in motion 
by the sound of footsteps than by 
the appearance of the intruder. 
May we not attribute this sensi- 
tiveness rather to the vibration 
upon the nerves or the muscles of 
the reptile,than to either pain or 
pleasure to the ear alone? Because 
the snake-catchers do not invariably 
use music after all. Lane tells us 
that they sometimes merely strike 
on the wall, or make a clucking 
noise with their tongue, but the 
purpose is answered equally well, 
for presently down drops the snake 
from the roof where he was hidden, 
or out he comes from the hole in 
the wall.* The common custom of 
knocking a jingling stick against 
the ground in the East by a pedes- 
trian after dark to warn snakes out 


of his path, is a proof, not only of 
sensitiveness to a vibration along 
the ground, but of the reptiles’ 


timidity. It is no less strange than 
true that few persons who live in 
countries where venomous snakes 
are common hold them in much fear. 
Any schoolboy in America knows 
that a stick will “do” for a rattle- 
snake; and residents in Africa and 
Australia, as well as the East, all 
agree that they soon cease to fear 
them and learn how to manage 
them. Accidents generally occur 
after dusk, when the creatures get 
trodden upon, or when the hand 
comes in contact with them un- 
awares. 

But to return to the influence 
of sound, and the question of its 
being conveyed to the perception of 
a serpent through solids. Would 
not—if a mere student may veuture 
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to speculate—a creature with no 
external ear, but with a peculiarly 
constructed aural apparatus as if 
for the purpose, and with its head 
close upon the ground, be more in- 
fluenced by, as it were, the feeling 
than the hearing of vibrations of 
sound? Savages throw themselves 
upon the ground and press the ear 
close to it when they wish to decide 
upon far distant sounds. This ques- 
tion, also, must be left to scientific 
investigation; one singular fact 
only shall be added. 

A gentleman spending a good 
deal of his time in a solitary home 
in India, was wont to amuse himself 
by the hour with his concertina. 
One day, intent on the instrument 
and bending over his music-book, 
he was conscious of a movement 
and a shadow on the wall near him, 
and which, barely bestowing a 
thought on it, he took to be the 
waving of a bough outside, and 
casting its shadow in that direction. 
Gently swaying, and, as it were, 
keeping time to the tune, the musi- 
cian presently looked up, when, 
instead of the shadow of a waving 
bough, he saw the head of a snake 
protruding from a hole in the wall, 
and keeping up this sympathetic 
motion. Moreover, five scorpions 
were there in a row, all with their 
tails up, and apparently equally 
“fascinated.” 

Closely related to the question 
of a snake being charmed with or 
by “music,” is—* Does it, itself, 
possess a power of fascinating?” 
And here we have a diversity of 
opinion. Schlegel discards the idea. 
Roget speaks of the “fascinated 
straggler.” Dr. Andrew Smith 
says, t “ Whatever may be said in 
ridicule of fascination, it is never- 
theless true that birds and even 
quadrupeds are, under certain cir- 


* “ Modern Egyptians,” by E. W. Lane. 1871. 
t+ “ Zoology of 8. Africa,” by Dr. Andrew Smith, 1842. 
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cumstances, unable to retire from 
the presence of their enemies, and, 
what is even more extraordinary, 
unabie to resist the propensity to 
advance from a situation of actual 
safety into one of danger.” He 
thinks it may be bewilderment, 
sometimes ; but in speaking of the 
“Boomslange,” aud the terror it ex- 
cites in the trees to which it resorts, 
hesayshehas seen birdscollect round 
it and fly to and fro shrieking, until 
one almost scans its lips, and falls a 
victim. Hundreds of similar inci- 
dents are recounted, where a mouse, 
a squirrel, a bird, &., has come sud- 
denly within sight ofasnake, andthen 
stopped, apparently spell-bound ; 
sometimes gradually approaching as 
if in spite of itself, till at length 
retreat was too late, for, with a 
lightning-like dash, the snake has 
eaught it. Holbrooke discredits 
“fascination” as having anything 
to do with this. It is the nature 
of the serpent to wait silently, steal- 
thily, motionless for its prey. Any 
creature coming unexpectedly within 
view, and actuated by natural curi- 
osity, mingled with fear, wouid im- 
mediately stop to make itself 
acquainted with this strange object, 
the only life or motion apparent 
being the ever active tongue silently 
and rapidly darting out and disap- 
earing again. Should the observer 

ea bird, what more natural than 
that it should venture nearer to see 
what manner of worm that thing 
may be, wriggling so temptingly 
ard vanishing so strangely ? As far 
as birds are concerned, this worm- 
like tongue may be the chief “ fas- 
cination”’ after all. For the rest, 
the “spell” is probably far more 
paralytic than pleasurable; and, as 
dogs, horses, and domestic animals 
with whose manners and disposition 
we are acquainted, manifest an in- 
tuitive perception of the vicinity 
of a poisonous snake, why should 
we suppose that the lesser animals 
are insensible to the odour or fetor, 


and that it does not equally affect 
them ? Possibly it has a stupefying 
effect upon them, causing a faintness 
such as Catlin and others bave de- 
scribed when near to it. 

There certainly is not much evi- 
dence of any fascinating power on 
the part of the occupants of the 
cages in an Ophidium. The little 
rabbits, after recovering from their 
surprise at being unceremoniously 
tumbled out of a bag into the pre- 
sence of the snakes, hop about to 
reconunoitre, and then sit down to 
clean their faces. They run over 
the reptiles in fearless unconscious- 
ness of danger. The sparrows simi- 
larly presented for a meal, hop about 
and peck at the gravel, even perch- 
ing upon the enemy. . The ducks 
given to the pythons first cackle 
their protest, and then make them- 
selves at home, seeking something 
to eat on their prison floor, and even 
forcing their bill under the huge 
lazy creatures who are not always 
disposed to arouse themselves suf- 
ficiently to partake of their meal. 
Should the destined victims be too 
languid or too frightened to move 
about, even then they only sit 
stupidly staring and motionless, but 
utterly unminaful of the presence 
of a foe or of any overpowering in- 
fluence. Once I saw a little rabbit 
catch hold of a small python by the 
tail, keeping a tight hold with its 
teeth, and hopping along after the 
frightened and retreating reptile, as 
if enjoying the joke. 

Watching the venomous snakes 
when their food is presented to them, 
you perceive the excessive caution, 
and even cowardice, so conspicuous 
in these families. A rattlesnake 
fixes its eyes upon the guinea-pig, 
as if considering the advi-ability of 
an attack. It then approaches its 
head slowly and stealthily, but at 
the slightest motion of the little 
animal shrinks back, and is some 
time before making a second ven- 
ture. Meanwhile piggy, discon- 
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certed and uncomfortable, perhaps, 
sits staring in a corner; perhaps, 
settles his disordered coat, or seeks 
means of escape. When, regaining 
sufficient courage, the rattlesnake 
cautiously approaches again, piggy 
still stares, but evidently more in 
wonder than terror. I have seen a 
snake thus timidly venturing and 
recoiling three or four times before 
giving the fatal stroke. Then it 
remains motionless, watching till the 
victim ceases to move, and presently 
proceeds to investigate. One faint 
gasp or dying struggle causes the 
snake to dart back in excessive 
timidity, and it will again wait for a 
time before venturing near. 

Those who have had opportunities 
of observing the rattlesnake in its 
native haunts say that it keeps up a 
perpetual rattling while “ charm- 
ing,” otherwise enticing, the birds 
within its lazy reach. Holbrooke 
says that the common Coluber con- 
tortrix, or “racer,” is too quick in 
its motions to necessitate having 
recourse to “charming,” and that 
once a bird, apparently “ fascinated ” 
by a rattlesnake, and fluttering to 
and fro, and at length even perching 
upon the creature in evident dis- 
tress, was discovered to be using 
vain efforts to rescue its half-swal- 
lowed fledgling. Audubon tells us 
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that when asnake intrudes into atree 
where are several broods of young 
thrushes, the parents all join in 
battle,and even summon their neigh- 
bours, who, with united and vigour- 
ous attacks with their beaks, will 
succeed in driving off, if not in effec- 
tually disabling, the enemy. 

“ Fascination,” then, seems to be 
but another name for fear, curiosity, 
or whatever feeling overcomes a 
timid creature suddenly surprised 
by the sight of a strange, immovable 
object, looking iike life, inasmuch as 
a pair of bright, fixed eyes meet its 
own, and a mysterious, worm-like 
tongue works its way into sight 
from out of a mouth which never 
opens. With these exceptions, the 
watchful, subtle snake is motionless, 
abiding its time; looking sometimes 


like a branch of the tree, from which - 


it may be suspended, or like the 
root on which it rests; sometimes 
green, like the stem of a plant near 
which it is lying; or dull'as the 
earth on which it coils. The idea 
of “fascination” has been handed 
down with the rest of the supersti- 
tions surrounding a creature which, 
undoubtedly, is marvellous; though 
its marvels, regarded in the light of 
science and common sense, admit of 
rather practical solutions. 


Norr. —Since the former paper was in type the writer has met with the very important testi- 
mony of Dr. Edwardes Crisp, on the capacity of the cesophagus of a viper to receive its younge 
Dr. Crisp has dissected a large number of snakes, and has found the cesophagus large in all, 
and distended with air. He is able to speak with certainty on vipers swallowing their young 


in times of danger, and says they do not enter the stomach or come in contact with the gastri® 


juice at all.—Zoological Socie'y Proceedings, 1855. 
The ‘‘ Horse-shoe snake” alluded to in the former paper, is Zamenis hyppocrepis; and 
the one mentioned by Darwin is a 7’rigonocephalus, or a Cophias. An American writer calls 


the tail of a ratt'esnake a ‘‘set of bells,” but this must refer more to the shape than to the 


sound. 
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Netes on the Drama. 


NOTES 


Our necessarily rapid retrospect 
of the British drama for the last 
year must be confined to the most 
prominent and characteristic enter- 
tainments at the principal London 
theatres. 1875, in its histrionic 
aspect, has been a year of consider- 
able activity, replete with novelties, 
many of which deserve favourable 
consideration as indicating an up- 
ward movement in public taste and 
dramatic art. 

‘The most memorable theatrical 
events in the earlier part of the 
year were Mr. Irving's Hamlet and 
the Othello of Signor Salvini, 
both of which performances we 
have already noticed. These, for 
the time, caused a Shakspearian 
revival at several prominent houses, 
and turned the attention of mana- 
gers to the “legitimate drama” 
generally. Such tendencies, how- 
ever, are seldom of long continu- 
ance, and except at one theatre, and 
for occasional or isolated represen- 
tations elsewhere, Shakspeare has 
by this time again deserted the 
London stage. At the Lyceum, 
Macbeth is still at the height of 
a successful career. It would seem 
that one favourite actor, devoting 
himself for hundreds of nights to 
ene leading part in the Shakspear- 
jan repertory, is in general suffi- 
cient nowadays to satisfy the 
ardour of the “immortal bard's ” 
admirers. The days when a Kean 
or a Kemble would perform suc- 
cessfully Richard, Macbeth, and 
Othello in one week to crowded 
houses, and when a healthy compe- 
tition in these exalte! impersona- 
tions was kept up by the chief 
actors of the day, are gone for ever. 


ON THE 


DRAMA. 


Probably there is no London theatre 
at the present moment, except the 
Lyceum, that could support itself 
for any length of time entirely upon 
Shakspearian fare, however varied 
and well presented. 

We cannot conscientiously declare 
that in Macbeth Mr. Irving has 
made any great advance in his art, 
or that, indeed, he has kept up to 
the standard of excellence reached 
in his Hamlet. The later im- 
personation does not seem to set 
so well upon the tragedian as did 
its predecessor. That Macbeth, in 
his hands, is consistent and in 
parts highly effective, must be ad- 
mitted ; but critics may reasonably 
doubt whether the performer has 
grasped the true conception of the 
character. Instead of a bold and 
unscrupulous soldier, not naturally 
devoid of resolution, though dis- 
mayed and rendered vacillating by 
conscientious and superstitious in- 
fluences, Macbeth becomes a man 
of such feeble will as requires 
all the energy of his wife and the 
force of fatalism, temptation, and 
opportunity to drive into action, 
and his bravery in the later scenes 
has less the appearance of true 
courage than of reckless despeta- 
tion. In certain points there are 
many excellencies displayed in the 
embodiment, but there are also 
defects and mannerisms equally 
unmistakable. 

Of Miss Bateman, too, as Lady 
Macbeth, we cannot speak in such 
terms of praise -s her previous ex- 
cellence and high reputation would 
seem to warrant. Though forci- 
ble, she is somewhat hard and 
monotonous. Mr. Swinbourne’s 
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Macduff is an impersonation of con- 
siderable merit ; and the subordinate 
parts are efficiently filled, while the 
scenic resources and general style 
of production leave nothing to be 
desired. 

Amos Clarke, one of the best 
historical pieces we have had of late 
years, was, in August last, revived 
at the Queen’s, where it followed 
a long run of Clancarty, a drama 
of similar kind. In both of these 
Mr. George Rignold distinguished 
himself in the principal ré/e. 

Another noteworthy historical 
drama is that of Buckingham, 
now playing at the Olympic, In 
this piece Mr. Wilis has followed 
the path he opened in _ his 
Charles I. The principal characters 
are—The Duke of Buckingham 
(Mr. Neville), and Cromwell 
(Mr. Creswick), and the plot turns 
upon the love of the Duke for the 
daughter of General Fairfax, and 
the imminent perils into which it 
leads him. The real events of this 
picturesque period of Inglish his- 
tory are closely followed, and the 
drama, which is in blank verse, has 
many noble and poetical passages. 

Among the more modern and 
“ sensational ” dramas, a chief posi- 
tion must be given to Mr. Boucicault’s 
Shaughraun. It has, in an emi- 
nent degree, all those qualities 
which combined to make the Col- 
leen Bawn and Arrah-na-Pogue 
so popular, and bears a strong 
family resemblance to those pro- 
ductions. We are once more ina 
region of proscribed Fenians, charm- 
ing Irish girls, villanous informers, 
wicked Squireens, devoted men- 
servants, smugglers’ caves, and 
picturesque ruins. Mr. Boucicault 
appears as a rollicking ne’er-do- 
well, with a talent in playing the 
fiddle, and a national partiality for 
whisky and the shillelagh exercise ; 
also an_ inexhaustible 
humour, drollery, 
votion. 


bravery and de- 
Mrs. Boucicault is again a 


fund of 
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Colleen—this* time called Moya, 
the beloved of Conn, and the 
niece of Father Doolan, a réle, it is 
needless to say, played by her with 
much grace and effect. The other 
characters are well sustained.. No 
lack of the interest arising from 
strong situations and hair-breadth 
escapes can be complained of; and 
as a picture of Irish life—from 
the conventional stage view—the 
Shaughraun may be pronounced 
deserving of its popularity. 

A long and successful run has 
been extended to the Two 
Orphans, a French melo-dramatic 
piece, appropriately divided into 
tableaux, in which the ultimate 
triumph of virtue over vice is ex- 
emplified after the old forcible 
fashion. Mr. Neville herein takes 
the part of tne cripple Pierre, not 
an important one of itself, but made 
so by his manner of rendering it. 
The revival of the Tcket-of-Leave 
Man gave this able performer an 
opportunity of gratifying his ad- 
mirers by the robust realism of his 
style in Bob Brierly. 

During the year a series of dra- 
matic performances of a high class 
have been given at the Crystal 
Palace (an example followed at the 
Alexandra), by casts selected from 
the best London companies, and 
the success of these is shown by 
their continuance. Through the 
medium of the little theatre at 
Sydenham, the public can make 
acquaintance with many legitimate 
and standard dramas which are 
rarely, if ever, produced elsewhere. 

The Prince of Wales's has of late 
shown a tendency to desert the 
Robertsonian for older and more 
legitimate comedy; but the Mer- 
chant of Venice proved too great 
a leap in this direction, so the 
company fell back upon the more 
congenial’ School for Scandal, 
Money, and Masks and Faces. 
The latter, with Mr. and Mrs. Ban- 
croft as Tripl ett 
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fington, and the other characters 
efficiently supported, is tolerably 
certain of one of those long runs 
which are the rule at this theatre. 

Mr. H. J. Byron may be congra- 
tulated upon his extensive popu- 
larity. No less than three pieces 
‘ by this author are simultaneously 
enjoying a prolonged career. Our 
Boys, Weak Women, and Mar- 
ried in Haste are all lively come- 
dies of modern life, nut, perhaps, 
remarkable for profundity or life- 
like force of characterization, but 
intensely amusing throughout, and 
that without any tendency to trans- 
gress good manners or sound 
morality. A writer so long prac- 
tised in burlesque may be expected 
to indulge largely in verbal witti- 
cisms, and accordingly the good 
things put into the mouths of Mr. 
Byron's characters are innumerable. 
In Married in Haste the author, 
as Gibson Greene, becomes his 
own spokesman, and distinguishes 
himself in the capacity of per- 
former. 

Nicholas Nickleby long held 
possession of the Adelphi bills, and 
is now followed by Little Em’ly. 
Although popular and well per- 
formed, these adaptations of 
Dickens's works are seldom satis- 
factory to the critical judgment. 
The wonderful vigour of the great 
novelist’s delineations seems to 
evaporate when they are transferred 
to the stage, whereby odious com- 
parisons at once rise to the mind. 
It may be held as a rule that works 
of imagination. thus changed in 
their mode of presentment. lose as 
much in the process as they do by 
translation into a foreign language. 

Opera bouffe, which some months 
ago exhibited signs of exhaustion, 
is again in as flourishing a con- 
dition as ever. In addition to 
the revival of the ever-welcome 


Grande Duchesse, and the appa- 
rently indestructible popularity of 
Madome Angot, new pieces of 
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this kind, by Lecocq, Offenbach, 
and others, are continually being 
produced. Giroflé - Girofla, Les 
Pres St. Gervais, and La Peri- 
chole ave the most prominent in- 
stances, and in addition we have 
had Les Georgiennes, Fleur-de- 
The; and several more. These 
pieces are all of French origin, each 
consisting of light and lively music, 
associated with a comic or farcial 
libretto, and enhanced by gorgeous 
scenery, rich dresses, attractive 
figures, and spirited dancing. 

Such entertainments have intro- 
duced to us a new order of prima 
donna, distinct alike from the serio- 
operatic “star,” and the “ leading 
lady’ of drama itself. Comparing 
those who have been most conspi- 
cuous during the past year, we may 
say that Mesdames Rose Bell and 
Cornelie d’Anka have each the 
advantage of a commanding out- 
ward presence and high vocal abili- 
ties, with the drawbacks of an 
imperfect acquaintance with the 
English tongue, a voice not always 
under control, and a manner some- 
times suggestive of vulgarity. These 
defects do not exist in Mesdames 
Pauline Rita and Selina Dolaro, 
who, both for their singing and 
acting, deserve high praise. The 
former, as the arrogant young 
Prince in the Pres St. Gervais, at 
the Criterion, soon won popularity 
by the charm and grace of her man- 
ner and yocalization. The remark- 
able natural and unaffected acting 
of Madame ‘Dolaro, as La Peri- 
chole, was as undeniable as the 
sweetness and refinement of her 
singing. 

The scene of La Perichole is 
laid at Lima, Peru, where the 
tropical scenery and Spanish-Ameri- 
can costumes afford many opportu- 
nities for picturesque effects. The 
morality of the plot (as in the case 
of many other operas bouffes) is 
certainly open to some objections. 
It treats of the escapades of a gay, 
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though elderly Viceroy, who is in 
the habit of picking up unconsidered 
trifles in the way of feminine beauty, 
and installing them in his palace. 
The “etiquette” of the Court de- 
mands that these ladies should be 
at least: nominally married, and the 
husbands from whom they are sepa- 
rated are either covered with wealth 
and dignities, or consigned to the 
“deepest dungeon,” according as 
they assent or object to the Vice- 
regal arrangements. It will be 
readily seen that the employment 
of such a motive on the stage is 
apt to produce suggestive and 
equivocal situations ; ‘and though 
the dialogue of La Perichole con- 
tains nothing objectionable, and 
the plot is almost concealed by the 
musical effects and the humour of 
the speeches and the acting, still 
the fact remains. 

We cannot but regret that opera 
bouffe has not before this time 
been more Anglicised both in morals 
and choice of subject. There is 
ample room for comic opera of a 
purer kind, and Mr. Arthur Sul- 
livan’s. Trial by Jury and Zoo 
prove the possibility of allying 
lively music to genuine humour, 
without any suspicion of impro- 
priety in the background. In these 
exquisite little pieces, morality re- 
mains firm, though outward deco- 
rum is often ludicrously outraged. 
To see persons in the sober gar- 
ments of every-day life, and the 
more dignified robes of judges and 
barristers, comporting themselves 
like subjects of the lords of mis- 
rule, affords an infinity of legitimate 
fun. Trial by Jury is a rollick- 
ing burlesque of what in real life 
too often assumes a ridiculous as- 
pect ; The Zoo, if it means any- 
thing, is a satire upon the lordolatry 
of the middle classes. 

The fact of our being after all, 
at least appreciatively, “a musical 
nation” is proved, not only by our 
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paironage of opera bouffe, by the 
[talian opera season at two 
theatres, and innumerable vocal 
and instrumental entertainments of 
ull kinds throughout the country, 
but, this year also by the renewal of 
English opera. The Carl Rosa 
Company, with Santley, Rose 
Hersee, and other eminent artistes, 
were fur two months in the autumn 
located at the Princess's, and have 
appeared algo at the Alexandra 
Palace. Besides this, a series of 
English operas, and another of 
French operas, have been given at 
the Gaiety, where they proved a 
most attractive feature. All this 
shows that a favourable opportunity 
now exists for the establishment of 
a purely national opera in London, 
and we may not even be too san- 
guine in anticipating a revival of 
the palmy days of Pyne and Har- 
rison, Balfe and Wallace 

Burlesque i is generully considered 
dead, but its existence has of late 
been made evident by the pro- 
longed career of Blue Beard at 
the Globe, and the revival of 
Burnand’s inimitable Black-Eyed 
Susan a‘ the. Opera Comique, The 
decline of the style of burlesque _ 
which had for many years enjoyed 
an enormous popularity, is, how- 
ever, an indisputable fact, and one 
not difficult of explanation. Bur- 
lesque had been overdone; it had 
been carried on by certain prolific 
adepts until almost every well. 
known subject in history, fable, 
romance, and mythology had been 
subjected to the levelling process 
of caricature The custom of all the 
characters talking in rhymed coup- 
lets, besprinkled with puns in every 
line, performing songs and dances 
imported from. the music halls, and 
making continual allusion to the 
current topics of the day, tended to 
produce not only vulgarity, but a 
degree of monotony that at last 
grew utterly wearisome. The paro- 
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died personages departed farther 
and farther from the originals, 
while the dialogue, under the strain 
of continual word-twisting, deterio- 
rated in quality until the whole 
affair became a mere farrago of 
vulgar nonsense. ‘To read some of 
the once-famous extravaganzas of a 
few years back induces absolute 
amazement that any person of sound 
mind, much more of acknowledged 
talent and reputation, could have 
been found to write or to act in 
them. 

The purpose of burlesque is 
simply to make a subject ludi- 
crous by exaggerating its weak points 
and prominent features ; but, while 
the absurdity and the exaggeration 
are kept up, some likeness to the 
original should always be preserved. 
But when Jupiter becomes a modern 
betting man, and Castor and Pollux 
two fast youths, with cigars and 
eyeglasses, when, moreover, the 
original fable is overlaid with 
extraneous spectacle and accessory 
until it retains scarcely anything 
but its name, the whole meaning 
and purpose of burlesque is de- 
stroyed. 

Douglas Jerrold’s well-known 
nautical melo-drama is in_ itself 
highly susceptible of travestie, and 
as this was carried out according to 
the true principles of the process, 
a successful and even standard bur- 
lesque was the result. To give the 
dissolute Captain Crosstree an enor- 
mous cocked hat, and an out- 
rageous uniform, to soften the 
blusterous William and his com- 
panions into dainty youths with 
toy union-jacks and blue satin 
trousers, to introduce smugglers 
burlesqued from ‘“ Skelt’s Charac- 
ters,”’ and to supplement the Lord 
High Admiral by admirals of the 
Blue, Yellow, Black, &c., are all legi- 
timate devices by which a genuinely 
comic effect has been produced. 
Hence the popularity of The Latest 
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Edition of Black-Eyed Susan; and 
though some of the elements that 
aided that popularity are now rather 
out of date, the burlesque, with 
certain alterations, and with Miss 
M. Oliver and Messrs. Dewar and 
Danvers restored to their original 
parts, cannot fail to ensure o® 
second long lease of life at Mr. 
Burnand’s theatre. 

Of those productions which de- 
pend mainly upon individual inter- 
pretations of character, Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson's Rip Van Winkle is 
the most noteworthy, and visitors 
at the Princess’s can bear witness to 
the unimpaired excellence of his 
impersonation of the celebrated 
sleeper of twenty years. Another 
American actor, Mr. John S. Clarke, 
has recently returned for a limited 
period, and resumed that round of 
characters wh'ch has now become 
familiar to all playgoers. That 
this comedian is a mannerist all 
must acknowledge, but his manner- 
ism is so truly humorous and 
artistic that it is difficult to become 
wearied with it. Major de Boots 
and Pangloss, and even the bibulous 
Toodles and Young Gosling, are at 
any time welcome to London 
audiences. 

“Lord Dundreary” has again 
visited the scene of his former 
triumphs. The evergreen Charles 
Mathews gave a series of perfor- 
mances in a piece called My Awful 
Dad, one of those rejuvenated 
beings of whom he is still the first 
representative on the boards. Be- 
fore departing for India, Mr. 
Mathews addressed his patrons in 
a lively parting speech which, accord- 
ing to his well-known manner, was 
far more suggestive of one-and 
twenty than of three-score-and-ten. 
We can only trust that his cheer- 
ful anticipations will be fully re- 
alized. 

On the whole, we cannot but look 
back with satisfaction upon the 
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dramatic year now closed ; and 
though much yet remains to be 


done before another golden era of 
the British stage arrives, we can 
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look forward to 1876 with all the 
hopefulness inspired by the present 
festive season. 


THE MISOGAMIST. 


‘*T waTE the women—'tis no cant, 


A vain, conceited, frivolous crew, 
They're only fit to dress and flaunt 
In feathers, ribbons, red and blue ; 
Tn frill and flounce, with lace and veil, 
They love the pretty, not the true ; 
They’re facile, fickle, feeble, frail. 
Why need I further swell the list, 
Their foolishness is nothing new,” 


Remarked this strange misogamist. 


“They chatter, clatter, never cease 
To gossip scandal at their tea ; 
They whisper mischief—break the peace, 
And kiss and hate and disagree ; 
And sob or sigh with smile or tear 
The hollowness of which we see "— 
Then summing up, with wicked sneer, 
“ Their life's a trifle; they insist 
On chronicling the smallest beer,” 
So said this wild misogamist. 


I did not like his spiteful talk, 

I did not see him for a year. 
One winter.night, in homeward walk, 

I heard a voice—“ Cling closer, dear: ” 
Although ‘twas long since last we met, 

I knew the tones,—’twas very queer ; 
A married man without regret, 

Two ruddy lips as ere were kissed, 
Replied low, “I thank you, pet,” 

To this same mad misoggmist. 
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Christian Psychology : the Soul 
and the Body in their Correlation and 
Contrast. Being a New Translation 
of Swedenborg'’s Tractate De Com- 
mercio Animae et Corporis, dc. 
Londini, 1769. With Preface and 
Illustrative Notes. ByT.M.Gorman, 
M.A. London: Longmans and Co. 
—We are ata loss to understand 
why we should have “ Christian 
psychology” any more than 
Christian physiology, Christian 
chemistry, or Christian arithme- 
tic. Religion and science are two 
essentially distinct things, both of 
which are injured by any attempts 
to mix them up together. Re- 
ligion is a matter of faith, feeling, 
and practice; science of knowledge 
derived from experience and rea- 
soning. By all means let both 
be cultivated to the utmost, which 
can only be done effectually by 
keeping them apart. We cannot 
think the present work calculated 
to promote either the one or the 
other. 

Swedenborg’s newly translated 
Tractate occupies but a small part 
of the volume. It is, in fact, merely 
a short text, from which Mr. Gor- 
man preaches a long-winded, ram- 
bling sermon, De omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aliis, in the shape of 
preface and numberless notes. That 
he is a scholar of extensive research, 
and possesses considerable know- 
ledge of philosophy both ancient 
and modern, is abundantly evident 
from the number and variety of the 
authors he quotes, as well as from 
his own observations. He shows a 
decided taste and no mean capa- 
city for philosophical inquiry. He 
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also writes with undeniable elo- 
quence and power. But he is, 
nevertheless, sadly deficient in the 
true philosophical spirit and gentle- 
manly tone. He is one-sided, dog- 
matical, and intolerant to the last 
degree; extravagant in his laudation 
of Swedenborg, and those who show 
any leaning towards his views, and 
unmeasured in his denunciation of 
all who do not happen to see things 
in the same light as he himself does, 
whom, however, he does not attempt 
to refute. 

Thus we are told of Sweden- 
borg’s “ marvellous clearness and 
simplicity ”’—about the last quality 
most readers of his writings would 
think of ascribing to hin—his “ana- 
lyses of transcendent sublimity, and 
disquisitions of exquisite subtlety 
and beauty,” his “small but won- 
derful treatise — wonderful for 
depth, comprehensiveness, and con- 
densed thought,” his “sublime and 
solid system of intellectual truth,” 
and are even asked to believe that 
‘“‘Swedenborg’s analysisof thefaculty 
of memory as far transcends the 
commonly received notions on the 
subject as the Newtonian system 
of astronomy does that of 
Ptolemy.” 

On the other hand, we hear of 
“ the wild and sometimes insane 
phantasies lately put forth as 
‘scientific’ speculations, on such 
questions as the origin of man and 
his place in nature,” of Dr. Car- 
penter’s “rash and unqualified asser- 
tions ”—Hume’s “ shallow and per- 
nicious dogmatism ” — Priestley’s 
“ reveries,”’ “ hallucinations,’ and 
* reckless calumnies ” — Bain’s 
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“ metaphysical soothsaying,” and 
his “meagre and shallow summary 
of opinions respecting what he is 
leased to call mind and body ”’— 

ant’s “ chimerical lucubrations,” 
who is described as “ the unwearied 
metaphysical spider,” and Sir Wm. 
Hamilton’s “ tissue of blunders.’ 
Dr. Maudesley is a “flippant and 
(regarded from a strictly Christian 
point of view) sometimes profane 
writer.” We are informed that he 
“ranks among the most daringly 
unscrupulous and pertinacious of 
those, who, blinded by self-conceit, 
and regardless of facts, have most 
grossly and maliciously slandered 
the great name of Swedenborg. 
To those who possess any real ac- 
quaintance with the subject, his 
‘criticisms’ present a tissue of 
foul misrepresentations.” Cardinal 
Manning is charged with “ mani- 
fest violation of truth and charity,” 
and “violence and malignity ” of 
language. The flowers of rhetoric 
we have culled from Mr. Gorman’s 
pages may serve to show that, in 
these respects, the Cardinal does 
not stand quite alone. Such 
language would be somewhat less 
inexcusable, if it were supported by 
any shadow of proof. Offensive 
epithets are made to supply the place 
of arguments. All that Mr. Gorman 
feels called upon to do in support 
of his views, is to load his pages 
with endless extracts from Sweden- 
borg’s writings, sometimes herald- 
ing them with a great flourish of 
trumpets as to their “ breadth and 
depth of mental grasp,” “ astonisli- 
ing accuracy,” and so forth. 

It certainly is astonishing that 
any one possessing such an acquaint- 
ance as Mr. Gorman shows with 
the history of philosophy from the 
earliest times,and the characteristics 
of modern thought, should imagine 
it possible to force a heterogeneous 
compound of religion and science 
down people’s throats by dint of 
nothing more than big words aud 
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furious phrases, dogmatic assertions 
and insulting remarks. If Mr, 
Gorman really desires, as he says, 
to make Swedenborg’s writings 
better known to the English public, 
he should adopt a different method 
of seeking his object. People, in 
these days of free thought and 
searching inquiry, are not to be 
schooled, scolded, or cajoled into a 
belief in any system, however high 
its pretensions and however cla- 
morous its advocates. They must 
be appealed to as men of sense, fur- 
nished with substantial evidence, 
and convinced by conclusive reason- 
ing. A system which is introduced 
to their notice with no better re- 
commendation than alternate blasts 
of puffery and abuse has scant 
chance of a favourable hearing. 

Mr. Gorman tells us, Swedenborg’s 
“aim from the first was to estab- 
lish, on the impregnable basis of 
an undoubted experience, a solid 
and permanent system of Rational 
Philosophy, which should serve for 
the enlightenment and advance- 
ment of posterity in all time to 
come.” What his aim may bave 
been is of little consequence. The 
only question for consideration now 
is, whether he really did establish 
such a system. 

According to Mr. Gorman, 
Swedenborg’s “ writings present in 
a clear light, for the first time in 
the history of human speculation, 
all the facts and principles essential 
to the construction of a Psychology 
which shall be at once truly rational 
and pre-eminently Christian. This 
result, which justly deserves to be 
characterized as stupendous, has 
been accomplished, not by divina- 
tion, nor by mystical contempla- 
tion, nor by an imaginary inspira- 
tion, but by the Jaborious process 
of carefully collecting the choicest 
experiences of sixty centuries, by 
unwearied industry and intense 
mental labour in co-ordinating and 
subordinating these experiences, 
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and by deducing from them first 
principles according to the rules of 
arigidly inductive method—in other 
words, by the legitimate exercise of 
the rational faculty.” 

We are not raepared to say how 
far this glowing description corre- 
sponds to Swedenborg’s other writ- 
ings, but certainly the Tractate here 
translated is of a very different 
and even directly contrary charac- 
ter. That we are not speaking at 
random, will appear from the follow- 
ing extracts :— 


“That there is a spiritual world in 
which are spirits and angels, distinct 
from the natural world which is the 
abode of men, is a truth which up to 
the present time has lain deeply con- 
cealed from mankind. even in Christen- 
dom. The cause of this is, that no 
angel has ever come down and taught 
it orally, nor has any man ascended to 
that world and seen that it isso. Lest, 
therefore, owing to ignorance of the 
existence of such a world, and to a 
wavering and unsettled faith respecting 
heaven and hell resulting from this 
ignorance, mankind should grow in- 
fatuated to such a degree as to become 
-atheists of that type which refers all 
things to nature as their source, it has 
pleased rux Lorp to open the sight of 
my spirit, and to cause it to ascend up 
into heaven, and also to go down into 
hell, and to display to its view the 
distinctive character of each.” 

“There is in the spiritual world a 
sun which is different from that in the 
natural world. To the truth of this I 
am able to bear solemn witness, inas- 
much as J have seen that sun. Its ap- 
pearance is fiery like that of our own 
sun, of almost equal apparent size, at 
such a distance from the angels as ours 
is from men: still, however, it neither 
rises nor sets, but stands fixed and un- 
movable at a mean height, between the 
zenith and the horizon. ‘Thence it 
comes to pass that the angels rejoice 
in perpetual light and never-ceasing 
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“T once heard from heaven the voice 
of one saying that, if there were in man 
one spark of life, as his own, and not 
the life of God in him, there would be 
no such thing as heaven, nor anything 
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that exists there: there would, con- 
sequently, be no church on earth, and 
therefore no such thing as life eternal.” 
“After the above was written I 
prayed to the Lord to be permitted to 
speak to the disciples of Aristotle, and, 
at the same time, with those of 
Descartes and Leibnitz, to the intent 
that I might elicit the opinions which 
they entertained in their mind on the 
subject of the commerce between the 
soul and the*body. When my prayer 
was ended, there were present nine 
men. Three were Aristotelians, three 
Cartesians, and three Leibnitzians. 
They took their places around me. On 
the left, stood the devotees of Aristotle ; 
to the right the followers of Descartes ; 
and behind, the partisans of Leibnitz. 
At aconsiderable distance, andseparated 
from each other by intervals, appeared 
three men, as if crowned with laurel 
wreaths ; and from an inflowing per- 
ception I became cognizant that these 
were the very Champions and Head- 
masters of their respective schools. 
Behind Leibnitz appeared one who, it 
was said, was Wolf, holding in his 
hand the skirt of Leibnitz’s garment. 
“These nine men, when they had 
each in turn looked upon one another, 
at first accosted each other in courteous 
and friendly terms. They then entered 
into conversation. Just at that moment, 
however, a spirit rose to view from hell, 
bearing in his right hand a small torch. 
This he shook before their faces. 
Thereupon they became enemies, three 
against three, and stood regarding each 
other with stern and haughty looks, 
owing toa strong desire for wrangling 
and contention which seized them.” 
“T will here add, in support of these 
statements, a truth not hitherto re- 
vealed. All the angels of heaven turn 
the forehead to the Lord as a Sun; and 
all the spirits of hell turn the back of 
the head to Him. The latter receive 
an influx into the atfections of their 
will—which in themselves are evil de- 
sires—and cause the understanding to 
become favourable to these affections: 
but the former receive an influx into 
the affections of their understanding, 
which causes the will to incline to them. 
Hence it is that the angels of heaven 
are in a state of wisdom, and the evil 
spirits of hell in a state of iusanity.” 


This is what Mr. Gorman calls 
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“the New Philosophy.” It is cer- 
tainly strange philosophy, if it de- 
serves the name of philosophy at 
all. How it can be reconciled with 
Mr. Gorman’s high-flown state- 
ments we are at a loss to under- 
stand. Are we to consider these 
spiritualistic revelations as “ the 
impregnable basis of undoubted ex- 
perience?” Those who hesitate to 
accept them as literal matter of 
fact, are informed by Mr. Gorman 
that evidence in support of them 
is abundantly supplied throughout 
Swedenborg’s works, which they are 
told to examine patiently and care- 
fully, or for ever henceforth hold 
their peace on the subject ! 

As tothe “credibility of Sweden- 
borg’s testimony, it seems suffi- 
cient’? to Mr. Gorman to remark, 
“that, beyond all question, as a 
witness, he possesses, in the highest 
degree, every single qualification 
by which a trustworthy witness 
ought to be characterized, accord- 
ing to the most certain and approved 
maxims and rules. The assertion 
here made is capable of superfluous 
proof.” Wescarcely know whether 
Mr. Gorman means that the asser- 
tion is so self-evident as to render 
proof superfluous, or that there is 
a superfluity of proof which he 
might give if he were so dis- 
posed. 

However, instead of furnishing 
what we consider indispensable 
evidence, he treats us to passages 
from Plato, Aristotle, and others, 
which, he says, “ illustrate in a 
striking manner the fact of the wide 
acceptance by minds of the most 
varied and richest culture, of what 
our author declares to be the most 
universal of all truths, namely, that 
“the Lord Jesus Christ is the Sun 
of Heaven, and that al] light in the 
other world proceeds from Him.” 
How Plato and Aristotle, who lived 
three or four centuries before 
Christ, could possibly have had any 
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idea of this truth, Mr. Gorman does 
not condescend to explain. 

In case any of our readers should 
wish to have some notion of the 
way in which Swedenborg philoso- 


phizes, we quote the following as a 
specimen :— 


“Tt is well known that all things 
without exception may be traced to Tag 
Goop and Tue True, and that there 
does not exist a single being in whieh - 
there is not something that has relation 
to these two principles. Hence it is 
that in man there are two receptacles 
of life—one the receptacle of goodness, 
which is called the Will; the other, 
the receptacle of truth, called the 
Understanding. Now, since goodness 
has its origin in love, and truth in 
wisdom, it follows that the will is the 
receptacle of love, and the understand- 
ing that of wisdom. 

“The reason that goodness. has its: 
origin in love is that what man loves. 
he wills, and when he carries out this 
will into work and deed, he calls it: 
In like manner, the reason that. 
truth originates in wisdom is this; all. 
wisdom is made up of truths. Yéa, 
more, the good whicha wise man thinks 
is truth. This truth also becomes goad 
when he wills it and reduces it tow, 
practice.” 


This partakes far more of fancifal = 
verbiage than of sound philosophy. 
It affords a striking illustration of . 
his spiritualistic art, so popular 
with morbid sensibilities in our,- 
day, of stringing words together 
without sense, but with great ppre-~ 
tensions to an incomprehensible 
transcendentalism. This being the © 
leading characteristic of Sweden-. 
borg’s writings, we therefore neither 
regret that they are so little known, 
nor wonder that they are so much 
misunderstood, as Mr. Gorman is 
forced to confess, notwithstanding 
all he so dogmatically alleges con- 
cerning their “ astonishing clear~_ 
ness.’ 
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The Life of Jonathan Swift. By 
John Forster. Vol. I. 1667-1711. 
London: John Murray.—Ireland 
has long been under obligation to 
Mr. Forster for the best biography 
of one of her gifted sons. His 
“Life of Goldsmith,’ whose works 
possicity will not willingly let die, 

oth superseded all others previously 
extant, and still maintaias its undis- 
utedsupremacy. Since the period of 
its publication the author has been 
earning fresh laurels and acquiring 
further experience in biographical 
and historical literature. It is not 
long since he completed an enduring 
literary monument in memory of 
his friend Charles Dickens, whose 
life and character he depicted with 
a fulness of knowledge which no- 
thing but the closest intimacy could 
supply, a warmth of admiration be- 
tokening strong attachment, and, at 
the same time, a fidelity to truth 
and justice, a delicacy of tact, a 
soundness of discretion, and a power 
of narration not often combined 
in biographical works. He now 
presents the public with the first 
volume of an elaborate and com- 
plete biography of a greater genius 
than either Goldsmith or Dickens, 
who, by the marvellous multiplicity 
and prodigious power of his writings, 
reflected honour on the land of his 
birth, while, by the fearless and suc- 
cessful manner in which be asserted 
its rights and defended its interests, 
he earned a title to its gratitude, 
which was willingly allowed during 
the latter part of his life, and ought 
not to be obliterated by his death. 
Macaulay describes Swift as “a 
genius equally suited to politics 
and to letters, a genius destined to 
shake great kingdoms, to stir the 
laughter and the rage of millions, 
ot to leave to posterity memorials 
which can perish only with the 
English language.” 
ike all Mr. Forster's productions, 
this is anything but a hasty com- 
pilation. For many years, he tells 
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us, the subject of it has occupied 
his thoughts. From various sources 
he has been fortunate enough to 
obtain a great quantity of new and 
valuable matter, including as many 
as a hundred and fifty of Swift’s 
letters, besides other compositions 
in prose and verse, notes on books, 
and passages in an interleaved copy 
of * Gulliver’s Travels,” which the 
author wrote for insertion in sub- 
sequent editions, but which have 
never yet appeared, These and other 
illustrative materials will, we may be 
sure, be turned to the best account 
in the course of the work, by so 
skilled a workman as Mr. Forster, 
who has spared no pains in collating 
documents, noting variations, sifting 
evidence, and summing up the re- 
sults of his investigation. The only 
question is, whether his anxiety to 
avoid the careless inaccuracy of 
previous biographers may not have 
carried him too far in the opposite 
direction, and led him to occupy 
more space than was necessary or 
desirable in dismissing and refuting 
the statements of previous writers. 
He offers some sort of apology for 
the minuteness of detail in the pre- 
sent volume, and refers to “ its suc- 
cessors ” for a complete justification, 
whence it is evident that the entire 
work is to consist of, at least, three 
volumes. We doubt whether. it 
will not lose more in interest than it 
gains in value, for general readers, by 
being extended beyond two volumes. 
A biography should, at least, be read- 
able without any sense of weariness, 
which can hardly be the case if it is 
very long. Scott’s memoir of Swift, 
however inaccurate in miuor points 
through haste and imperfect know- 
ledge, is charming reading. Nor 
can it be fairly considered meagre in 
information, though confined within 
the limits of a single volume. 

Mr. Forster says: “ The rule of 
measuring what is knowable of a 
famous man by the inverse ratio of 
what has been said about him, is 
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applicable to Swift in a marked de- 
gree. Few men who have been 
talked about so much are known 
so little.” He, not unnaturally, con- 
siders himself, with the fresh sources 
of information open to him, in a 
position to form a more accurate no- 
tion of Swift than has been hitherto 
current. He evidently thinks he 
ean clear his character of most, if 
not all, the aspersions by which it 
bas been defaced. His determina- 
tion to take the most favourable 
view of his position and conduct in 
every case, is almost too apparent. 
If Lord Orrery, Jeffrey, and Ma- 
caulay show a disposition to unduly 
depreciate the great satirist, Mr. 
Forster is scarcely less strongly 
biassed in the contrary direction. 
Like a zealous advocate, he quietly 
passes over, or explains away, cir- 
cumstances which tell against his 
client, makes the most of every scrap 
of evidence in his favour, and gives 
him the full benefit of any doubt 
that may exist. Still, his portrait of 
Swift, being based upon more perfect 
knowledge, is likely to be a more 
correct likeness in the main outlines 
than any yet presented to the public, 
even if it be in some degree coloured 
by feeling. 

The present volume deals with 
the period from Swift’s birth to 
his abandonment of the Whigs 
and powerful co-operation with the 
Tories, on their accession to power 
under Harley and St. John. It is 
the part of his life hitherto least 
known and most misrepresented. 
Mr. Forster says the writers ac- 
cepted as authorities for this period 
are “ practically worthless,” an as- 
sertion which he fully substantiates 
by argument and illustration. He 
is at some pains to show that they 
have given a very incorrect account 
of Swift’s college course. In the 
anécdotes of his family and himself, 
which Swift wrote as part of an 
autobiography never completed, and 
which Mr. Forster pronounces to be 
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“the highest authority for the mat- 
ters to which they relate,” he said, 
“he was so discouraged and sunk 
in his spirits, that he too much 
neglected his academic studies, for 
some parts of which he had no great 
relish by nature, and turned him- 
self to reading history and poetry ; 
so that, when the time came for 
taking his degree of bachelor of arts, 
although he had lived with great 
regularity and due observance of 
the statutes, he was stopped of his 
degree for dulness and insufficiency, 
and at last hardly admitted in a 
manner little to his credit, which is 
called in that college speciali gratid.” 

Mr. Forster thinks that, though 
this statement is substantially true, 
the truth was not so bad as it is 
purposely made to appear. At the 
time Swift wrote it, he had become 
famous, and for the sake of a joke 
at the expense of Trinity College, 
he gave out that it “had thought 
him too dull for a degree.” We 
cannot accept this explanation. 
Swift’s statement is consistent 
throughout; the depression of spirits 
and neglect of prescribed studies 
being followed by the natural result 
of failure at the time for taking his 
degree. We are at a loss to. dis- 
cover any trace of “ ironical tone,” 
nor do we see that it is any reflec- 
tion upon the college authorities, 
but rather the reverse, that, under 
the circumstances, they refused him 
his degree, except by favour. The 
story that, when Swift went to Ox- 
ford for an ad cundem degree, he 
presented his Dublin one, and the 
Oxford dons mistook the speciali 
gratié for a mark of honour, is proved 
to be, like many other Swiftiana, 
without foundation, by the original 
document here quoted, in which the 
phrase does not appear. 

It is rather strange that, in spite of 
what Swift himself says about his de- 
gree, Mr. Forster gives a fac-simile of 
part of the college examination-roll 
in his possession, containing Swift’s 
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name, with twenty others, from which 
it appears that he acquitted himself 
more creditably on the whole than 
the majority of his compeers. As 
to the more scandalous stories of his 
having been reprimanded, and even 
expelled from the college, for gross 
misbehaviour, Mr. Forster makes it 
pretty evident that they either arose 
from confounding him with others, 
or are greatly exaggerated. 

The account here given of Swift’s 
first and second residence with Sir 
William Temple is much more pre- 
cise and complete than any pre- 
viously published. Mr. Forster 
denies—not without reason—that 
Swift was in such a position of menial 
subservience at Moor Park as Ma- 
caulay represents. The fact that, 
during his residence there, he was 
entrusted with a special commission 
to the King on a matter of State 
importance, is alone sufficient to 
show that he stood high in Sir 
William’s confidence and esteem. 
“The proposed Triennial Bill having 
alarmed William, he had sent the 
Earl of Portland for advice to Moor 
Park, and Temple, after doing his 
best with Portland to remove the 
King’s fears, had a misgiving that 
his argument might not be safe in 
the Earl’s hands, and being unable 
himself to attend the King, resolved 
to send Swift to him.” Swift was 
to explain Temple’s views at length 
to the King, and enforce them by 
illustrations from English history, 
which he did in such a manner as to 
win the King’s good opinion, though 
without accomplishing the object ‘of 
his mission. 

Mr. Forster’s account of the terms 
on which Swift lived with Sir William 
Temple is as follows :— 


“ There was just so much equality of 
intercourse as made any interruption to 
it sensitively watched and felt. No 
political reputation stood higher than 
Temple's; he was the retired adviser of 
more than one sovereign; and it was 
the fame above all others so attractive 
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to Swift that there was plenty of venera- 
tion at first, no dov}t. But though 
Temple's nature was cold, those first 
relations could not but be changed by 
the help which Swift was found able to 
render, not alone in arranging his 
writings, but by coming to his relief 
in a controversy where the master of 
Moor Park very sorely needed pro- 
tection. Between the undistinguished. 
and the distinguished man, the measure 
of distance would lessen as the measure 
of service increased. Then would fol- 
low what can easily be imagined: occa- 
sional assumptions of over-familiarity,. 
rebuked by caprices of reserve. To 
make a man feel that he is treated like 
a schoolboy is as mortifying a check as 
you can give him, and from such a 
temper as ‘Temple’s arose, perhaps, not 
unfrequently this kind of suffering ; 
but that any secrect savageness of pride 
was eating into Swift's heart atthe time, 
has as little foundation in fact as the 
rest of Macaulay’s picture. Swift's. 
pride was the reflection or conscious- 
ness of power. It did not come to him 
without a clear perception of strength ; 
and by the feeling that it could so 
sustain itself, and make other odds 
ultimately even, every pang it inflicted 
at Moor Park must surely have beem 
lightened and consoled. Universal as 
is now the practice of associating 
Temple's house with Swift's greatest 
misery, this is decidedly not the im- 
pression to be derived “from himself. 
There is nothing that is not on the 
whole kindly and grateful in his memo- 
ries of it. It isa fact not insignificant 
to me, though commentators and 
biographers have overlooked it, that he 
made the first garden of his own which 
he ever possessed, at his living of 
Laracor, a sort of small imitation of 
the Moor Park garden. Even in the 
heat of his dispute with Lady Giffard 
nothing mean or sordid in his relation, 
to her brother was hinted at on either 
side.” 


Among the inmates at Moor Park 
was Esther Johnson, the ill-starred 
Stella, whose mournful and myste-. 
rious fate casts so dark a shadow 
over the life and character of Swift. 
In this, as in other parts of Swift’s 
conduct, Mr. Forster appears deter-- 
mived to defend him at whatever 
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cost. He seems to think it enough 
if he can show that Swift had no other 
than a sort of fatherly feeling for the 
young lady. He even goes so far 
as to maintain that she knew this, 
and acquiesced in it. His mode of 
proving the point is by no means 
conclusive. 

A clergyman named Tisdall, de- 
siring to marry her, consulted Swift 
on the subject, and in his letter of 
reply occurs the following passage : 


“T might with good pretence enough 
talk starchly and affect ignorance of 
what you would be at; but my con- 
jecture is that you think I obstructed 
your inclinations to please my own, 
and that my intentions were the same 
with yours; in answer to all which I 
will upon my conscience and honour 
tell you the naked truth. 

‘“* First, I think I have said to you 
before, that if my fortunes and humour 
served me to think of that state I should 
certainly, among all persons on earth, 
make your choice; because I never 
saw that person whose conversation I 
entirely valued but hers : this was the 
utmost I ever gave way to. 

“And, secondly, I must assure you 
sincerely that this regard of mine never 
once entered into my head to be an 
impediment to you, but I judged it 
would perhaps be a clog to your rising 
in the world, and I did not conceive 
you were then rich enough to make 
yourself and her happy and easy ; but 
that objection is now quite removed by 
what you have at present and by the 
assurances of Eaton s livings. 

“I told youindeed that your authority 
was not sufficient to make overtures tu 
the mother, without the daughter giving 
me leave under her own or her friend s 
hand; which I think was a right and 
prudent step. However, I told the 
mother immediately, and spoke with 
all the advantages you deserve ; but the 
objection of your fortune being re- 
moved, I declare I have no other; nor 
shall any consideration of my own 
misfortune of losing so good a friend 
and companion as her, prevail on me 
against her interest and settlement in 
the world, since it is held so necessary 
and convenient a thing for ladies to 
marry, and that time takes off from the 
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lustre of virgins in all qther eyes but 
mine. 

“I appeal to my letters to herself 
whether [I was not your friend in the 
whole concern ; though the part I de- 
signed to act in it was purely passive, 
which is the utmost I will ever do in 
things of this nature, to avoid all re- 
proach of any ill consequences that 
may ensue in the variety of worldly 
accidents: nay, I went so far to her 
mother, herself, and, I think, to you, as 
to think it could not be decently 
broken ; since I supposed the town had 
got it in their tongues, and therefore: 
I thought it could not miscarry without 
some disadvantage to the lady’s credit. 
I have always described her to you in 
a manner different from those who 
would be discouraging; and must add 
that, though it has come in my way to- 
converse with persons of the first 
rank, and of that sex, more than is. 
usual to men of my level, and of our 
function, yet I have nowhere met with. 
a humour, a wit, or conversation so 
agreeable, a better portion of good 
sense, or a truer judgment of men and 
things,—I mean here in Ingland, for- 
as to the ladies in Ireland I am a per- 
fect stranger.” 


On this letter Mr. Forster ob-- 
serves :— 


“ Written when Esther Johnson was 
in her twenty-second ) ear and Swift im 
his thirty-sixth, the letter describes. 
with exactness the relations that, in 
the opinion of the present writer, who- 
can find no evidence of a marriage that 
is at all reasonably sufficient, subsisted. 
between them at the day of her death; 
when she was entering her forty-sixth. 
year ani he had passed his sixtieth. 
Even assuming it to be less certain 
than I think it, that she had never- 
given the least favourable ear to- 
'Tisdall's suit, there can be no doubt 
that the result of its abrupt termination 
was to connect her future inalienably 
with that of Swift. The limit as to 
their intercourse expressed by him, if 
not before known to her, she had now 
been made aware of; and it is not open 
to us to question that she accepted it. 
with its plainly implied conditions, of 
Affection, not Desire. 

“The words ‘in all other eyes but. 
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mine’ have a touching significance. In 
all other eyes but his, time would take 
from her lustre; her charms would 
fade; but to him, through womanhood 
as in girlhood, she would continue the 
same. For what she was surrendering, 
then, she knew the equivalent; and 
this, almost wholly overlooked in other 
biographies, will be found in the present 
to fill a large place. Her story has 
indeed been always told with too much 
indignation and pity. Not with what 
depresses or degrades, but rather with 
what consoles and exalts, we may 
associate such a life. This young 
friendless girl, of mean birth and small 
fortune, chose to play no common part 
in the world ; and it was not a sorrow- 
ful destiny, either for her life or her 
memory, to be the star to such a man 
as Swift, the Stella to even such an 
Astrophel.” 


We do not see how the letter to 
Tisdall proves that Esther Johnson 
knew she had nothing more to ex- 
pect from Swift than friendly esteem 
or paternal fondness, and was con- 
tented with this, unless we are to 
suppose she had an opportunity of 
seeing the letter or knowing its 
contents. Perhaps the appeal to 
his letters to her, may be accepted 
as proof that she knew he was not 
ware to marry her at that time, 

ut this is a very different thing 
from knowing he never would be. 
It is hard to believe she could be 
so unwomanly as to consent to no 
other return for her affection than 
the honour and glory of friendly 
intercourse and correspondence 
with so distinguished a man, nor 
ean her subsequent history and 
melancholy end be reconciled with 
any such unnatural supposition. 
Mr. Forster elsewhere says, Swift’s 
letters to her “may well bave come 
to represent to her the charm and 
the sufficiency of life. Her own 
contentment that this should be so, 
there appears to be no reason to 
doubt.” Surely there is every 
reason to doubt, or, rather, deny it, 
both on account of its intrinsic im- 
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probability and its inconsistency 
with actual facts. 

Mr. Forster describes Swift’s 
journal to Stella as,“ that unrivalled 
picture of the time, in which he 
set down day by day the incidents 
of three momentous years, which 
received every hope, fear, or fancy 
in its undress as it rose to him, 
which was written for one person’s 
private pleasure, and has had inde- 
structible attractiveness for every 
one since; which has no paraliel in 
literature, for the historic import- 
ance of the men and the events 
that move along its pages, or the 
homely vividness of the Janguage 
that describes them; and of which 
the loves and hates, the joys and 
griefs, the expectations and disap- 
pointments, the great and little in 
closest neighbourhood, the alterna- 
ting tenderness and bitterness, and, 
nbove all, the sense and nonsense 
in marvellous mixture and profusion, 
remain a perfect microcosm of hu- 
man life.” 

Without stopping to inquire 
whether there is not some exagge- 
ration here, we must express our 
regret that Mr. Forster did not pick 
out the materials of historical value, 
and work them up into a continuous 
narrative, simply referring to the 
letters in the journal as his authori- 
ties. The letters should either be 
quoted as they stand, or not at all. 
Whatever charm there may be for 
some readers in the childish silliness 
which Swift calls “our own little 
language,” is dispelled by Mr. 
Forster’s indirect form of quota- 
tion. 

In treating of Swift’s political 
career, Mr. Forster does not take 
the trouble to attempt any laboured 
apology for his desertion from the 
Whig to the Tory camp. He con- 
tents himself with observing that 
Swift was never a strong party 
man, and that with his Church views 
he must have felt some embarrass- 
ment among the Whigs—that is to 
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say, he was a politician of easy 
virtue, as his conduct plainly showed. 
It was only natural that he should 
feel incensed at the studied negli- 
gence with which he was treated by 
the Whigs, and which was rendered 
all the more disgusting by their 
smooth speeches and fine promises. 
His case somewhat resembled Syd- 
ney Smith’s, the witty Canon of 
St. Paul’s. Both were wits of the 
highest order, powerful with their 
pen in party warfare, and admitted 
to confidential intimacy with politi- 
cal chiefs, but both were denied the 
preferment to which they felt en- 
titled as a reward for their services. 
The fact is, each—or at any rate 
Swift—had mistaken his vocation. 
The man whose genius and wit 
could revel in “The Tale of a Tub” 
was not well fitted to bea clergy- 
man, much less abishop. He never 
avowed himself the author of it, 
and felt it necessary to publish an 
apology, in which he endeavoured to 
refute the accusation of irreligion 
that had been raised against the 
writer. 

It is not pretended that Swift's 
ehange of party arose from any 
change in his convictions. He had 
failed to obtain promotion from one 
party, and being, as he says, “ forty 
times more caressed’ by the other, 
he threw himself heart and soul 
into their cause, though net without 
a secret misgiving that he would be 
again disappointed, as afterwards 
came to pass. Mr. Forster. makes 
a lame apology for his abusive at- 
tacks upon Godolphin and others 
whom he had formerly supported, 
simply showing that these violent 
personalities did not appear in his 
first contributions to St. John’s 
Examiner, but at the same time ad- 
mitting his subsequent indulgence 
in them. In this respect, as in 
others, Swift’s character compares 
unfavourably with Sydney Smith's, 
who never changed his principles, 
still less prepared lampoous against 
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his political chief whilst keeping up 
friendly intercourse with some of 
the leading men of the party. On 
the other hand, Swift’s. devoted 
affection for his mother, and his 
disinterested efforts in behalf of 
Steele and others, deserve honour- 
able mention. He was not, indeed, 
a paragon of virtue, but he was not 
the monster that Jetirey painted 
him, an “ apostate in politics, infidel, 
or indifferent on religion, a defamer 
of humanity, the slanderer of states- 
men who had served him, and de- 
stroyer of the women who loved 
him.” 

Mr. Forster says, “ Belief in 
this, or any part of it, may be par- 
donable where the life is known 
insufficiently and the writings not 
at all, but to a competent acquaint- 
ance with either or both, it is mon- 
strous as well as incredible.” This 
is strong language, indeed, and re- 
quires stronger proof than Mr. 
Forster has yet furnished or can 
furnish. That Swift was an apos- 
tate in politicsis surely too notorious 
a fact to be disputed for a moment. 
Mr. Forster himself admits that he 
attacked his former political allies 
with vindictive malice, and that, too, 
while he was on visiting terms with 
some of the prominent men of the 
party. After mentioning that Swift 
dined with Addison at his Chelsea 
retreat, he says: “Some bints had 
already been dropped by Swift for 
carrying out schemes of revenge, 
suggested by his visit to Godolphin, 
and he was not left in doubt as to 
the eagerness of the new ministers to 
enlist him in a service to which he 
was already more than half inclined. 
Coming home after that dinner with 
Addison, he put fresh touches to a 
lampoon against the ex- Whig chief, 
which he had also worked at after 
dining with Holland, another 
staunch Whig, remarking then that 
it went on‘ very slow.’ A Tory squib 
began to take additional relish from 
a Whig dinuer.” Elsewhere he ob- 
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serves of Swift: “ Whether he de- 
serted his party, or his party de- 
serted him, it is certain that, with 
one marked exception, he did not 
begin his work for Harley by re- 
viling the individual members of it. 
That was to come later, in the heat 
of hard blows on both sides.” 

Once more: it must surely be ad- 
mitted that the deaths of Esther 
Johnson and Hester Vanhomrigh 
were hastened, if not caused, by 
Swift’s conduct towards them. Nor 
can it be reasonably denied that the 
author of ** Gulliver’s Travels” was, 
to some extent, “a defamer of 
humanity.” Scott, with all his 
charitable indulgence for the errors 
of genius, feels constrained to con- 


demn one of the main divisions of 


the work, which he thus describes : 
“The Voyage to the Land of the 
Houyhnhnoms” is a composition an 
editor of Swift must ever consider 
with pain. The source of such a 
diatribe against human nature could 
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only be that fierce indignation whica 
he has described in his epitaph as so 
long gnawing his heart.” 

Thus instead of belief in any part 
of Jeffrey’s statement being mon- 
strous and incredible, we find that 
the only article in his indictment 
which is not more or less borne out 
by Swift’s life and works, is that 
which relates to his religious belief, 
& point necessarily involved in ob- 
scurity, on which different people 
will entertain different opinions. 

But whatever may be thought 
of Mr. Forster’s views on this and 
other matters, there can be no dis- 
pute as to the novelty and value of 
his facts. Judging from this’ first 
iustalment of his work, we may 
safely assume that it will surpass his. 
* Life of Goldsmith” in the amount 
and importance of information, and 
the minute accuracy of its detail, 
and long serve astheonly trustworthy 
and satisfactory biography of the 
great Dean of St. Putrick’s. 





The Infant Bridal and other Poems. 


King and Co., 1876. 


By Aubrey de Vere. Henry S. 


In our last number we introduced to the notice of our readers a 





volume of poems by a working man, a “railway surfaceman,” who, 
theugh young, has already placed himself in the foremost rank of living 
Scottish poets. We have now to call their attention to a poet belonging 
to the higher class of society, a nephew of a peer, and a member of au 
ancient aristocratic family. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his recent interesting speech at Greenwich, said: “I 
have often been struck with the immense advantage that is possessed in re- 
gard to matters of art and its high perception of beauty by the higher classes, 
those classes which are toa great extent hereditary. The original capacity lies 
in the nature, but that capacity is modified from generation to generation, 
and the cultivation of it in people of a certain class, in certain generations, 

affects the amount of capability with which the children of those persons 
are born into the world in the next age. Those whose parents have been 
conversant fora long series of years with ideas of beauty and the exer- 
cise of a cultivated taste, have a great advantage, a considerable start in 
the race.” 

This advantage is possessed in a high degree by Mr. De Vere, if 
there be any truth in Mr. Gladstone’s theory as to the heredity of genius, 
his father having been a poet whose drama, “ Mary Tudor,” is not un- 
worthy to be compared with Tennyson’s “ Queen Mary.” 

It is well that our aristocracy should covet and pursue some higher- 
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distinction than mere birth or wealth. Only in this way can they hope 
to maintain their true position inthe State asa bulwark to the throne and 
an ornament to their country. Hence we rejoice to see them competing with 
their fellows in other ranks of society, not only in the dusty arena of 
politics and the scramble for office, the racecouse, and the hunting-field, 
but also in the career of literature, the sublime beights of sctence, the 
pure region of poetry, and the refined ideality of art. 

A glance at Mr. De Vere’s pages suffices to show that he is a poet of 
cultivated taste, elegant fancy, delicate sensibility, and pleasing melody. 
His genius is pensive and gentle rather than passionate aud sublime, more 
refined than robust, more graceful than grand. We long for more force 
and fire. 

Mr. De Vere rarely attempts any lofty flights of imagination, or dives 
into any profound depth of thought. His strains, though musical and 
sweet, are neither very stirring nor deeply touching. On the other hand, 
it is but just to observe that, if his poetry is deficient in striking excel- 
lencies, it is free from glaring faults; if it does not thrill one to ecstasy, 
it gives no pain, and shocks neither one’s principles nor one’s taste. 

The “Infant Bridal,’ which gives the chief title to the volume and 
forms its commencement, is by no means the longest piece. It is a 
romantic little tale, pleasingly told in three parts, and beginning 
thus :— 

* Of old between two nations was great war, 
Its cause no mortal knew ; nor when begun ; 
Therefore, they combated so much the more, 
The sire his sword bequeathing to the son ; 
Till gentleness and joy had wholly fled, 
And well-nigh every hand with blood was red.” 


After hostilities have been continued for a long time with ever-in- 
creasing fury and wide-spread suffering, a decisive eugagement takes 
place. 

“ The hosts, in silence marching all the night, 
At sunrise met upon the battle plain. 
The monarchs there engaged in single fight: 
There by a rival's hand was either slain. 
Long time men stood in gloom, stern, and sad hearted ; 


Then bound by solemn vows, homeward in peace departe 1. 


“ A counsel went there forth. Each king had left 
Behind a blooming infant; one a boy, 
A girl the other; both alike bereft; 
Both innocent; both meet for love and joy: 
Both heirs of sorrow. Holy Church these twain 
Shall join in one, men cried; and peace be ours again.” 


The idea is welcomed by all, and the infant bride is conveyed in her 
cradle with solemn pomp to her new home, the ringing of bells, shouts of 
joy, and marks of honour greeting her at every village through which she 
passes. At length the city is reached, and the ceremoay takes place in 
due form. 

* Small was the ring, and small in truth the finger ! 
What then? the faith was large that dropped it down: 
A faith that scorned on this base earth to linger, 
And won from heaven a perdurable crown, 
A germ of love, at plighting of that troth 
Into each bosom sank; and grew there with its growth. 
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“ The ladies held aloft the bridal pair : 
They on each other smiled. and gazed around 
With lofty mien benign and debonair, 
Their infant brows with golden circlet hound ; 
The prelates blessed them, and the nobles swore 
‘True faith and fealty by the swords they bore. 












“ Home to the palace, still in order keeping, 

That train returned ; and in the stateliest room 
Laid down their lovely burden, all but sleeping, 
Together in one cradle’s curtained gloom: 
And lulled them with low melody and song, 

And jest past lightly 'mid the courtly throng.” 


Their childhood passes in happy innocence under the guidance of 
wholesome instruction, and the remainder of their story is told as fol- 
lows :— 







.“‘ Swift rolled the years. ‘The boy now twelve years old, 
Vowed to the cross and honourable war, 
For Palestine deserts our northland cold. 
Her husband—playmate—is he hers no more? 
Up to his hand, now timid first she crept,— 
“ Farewell,” he said: she sighed; he kissed her and she wept. 
















* A milk-white steed: a crest whose snowy pride 
Like wings, or maiden tresses drooped apart ; 
A cross between; and (every day new dyed), 
Fair emblem on his shield, a bleeding heart, 
Marked him far off from all. Not mine to tell 
What fields his valour won, what foes before him fell. 


















“No barbarous rage that host impelled; but zeal 
For Christian faith and sacred rites profaned ; 
And triumph smiled upon the avenging steel 
That smote the haughty and set free the chained. 
Foremost he fought. In victory’s final hour 
Star-bright he shone from Salem’s topmost tower ! 


“ Swift as that fame, which like an angel ran 
Before him on a glory-smitten road, 
Homeward the princely boy returned, a man. 
A lovelier angel graced their old abode— 
But where his youthful playmate? where? half dazed, 
Each on the other's beauty wondering gazed. 


; “ Strange joy they found all day in wandering over 
The spots in which their childish sports had been ; 
; Husband and wife whilome, now loved and lover, 
4 A broken light brightened yet more the scene. 

es Night came: a gay yet startled bride he led, 
Old rites scarce trusting, to the bridal bed. 










“No more remains of all this ancient story. 
They loved with love eternal: spent their days 
In peace, in good to man, in genuine glory. 
No spoils unjust they sought, nor unjust praise. * 
i Their children loved them and their people blessed— 
God grant us all such lives—in Heaven for aye such rest!’ 
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It is impossible not to be charmed with the simplicity and sweetness of 
this little romance, which may be considered the gem of the volume. 
Another happy effort, more spirited though less pleasing, is a poem en- 
titled “ Europa,” which reminds one of Horace’s Impios parre recinentis 
omen. 


“When from his white chest first he pushed the shining deep that stayed him. 
Fair-tressed Europa thought the Bull too gentle to upbraid him ; 
Her laughing face thrown back toward those who spread their hands to chide 
him, 


She sang—‘ We all his trappings wrought; yet I alone dared ride him!’ 









‘* But when her father’s towers went down under successive surges, 
And the sweet clamour of her mates grew hoarse amid sea dirges, 

The simple child her dark eye raised and taper hand to Heaven, 

And prayed of all the gods (but most of Jove) to be forgiven ! 


“ Her small foot first the billow brushed—at last her knee it bedded: 
Warm felt the waves as lovers’ sighs, long-parted or late-wedded : 
But she her dark eye dim with tears far straining strove to smother 

That cry— My father and my mates! help, Cadmus, help, my brother!’ 


“ Behind, the Sea-gods linked their pomp, showing to Jove devotion, 
And smiles went o’er the purple breadth of loud resounding ocean : 
O’erawed though knowing not the god, she strove that ery to smother— 

‘Alas! my father and my mates! help, Cadmus, help, my brother !’ 









“ Hard by old Triton cheered with song the deep sea wildernesses ; 
Far off the nymphs in myriads rose and mixed their whispering tresses ; 

But Asia’s lonely daughter still looked up and strove to smother 

That cry—‘ My father and my mates! help, Cadmus, help, my brother!’ 


“ A pirate’s bark to Chios steered :—that pomp they marked with terror, 
And spectres of forgotten sins rose dark o'er memory’s mirror ; 
Their eyes the sailors hid, the priest made haste a kid to slaughter, 

And, red as Jove’s imperial heart, its life-blood tinged the water. 






“Men say that Venus winked on high, a deeper nectar quaffing— 
That Phebus, westwardjdriving, sang, prophetic sang though laughing ; 


‘Fair maid! more numerous than the tears adown that pale face tlowing 
One day shall gleam the crowns of kings to thee their sceptres owing!’ 


‘Weep, weep no more! yon Cretan shore at last o’er ocean peereth, 

And every little love that round (by thee unmarked) careereth 
In triumph swooping snaps his bow, and claps his hands loud singing, 
‘ Our precious spoils receive, O Isle, like Delos upward springing !’” 






















Mr. De Vere devotes the longest poem in the book to another classical 


legend, that of “Proserpine.” ‘We must find room for the following lovely 
picture :— 


‘* Proserpina was playing 
In the soft Sicilian clime, 
"Mid a thousand damsels maying, 
All budding to their prime: 
From their regions azure-blazing 
The Immortal Concourse gazing 
Sought in vain on hill and plain 
Another earthly shape so meet with them to reign. 
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“The steep blue arch above her, 

In Jove’s own smiles arrayed, : 

Shone mild, and seemed to love her: 
His steeds Apollo stayed: 

Soon as the god espied her 

Nought else he saw beside her, 
Though in that happy clime 

A thousand maids were verging to the fulness of their prime. 


“ Old venerable Ocean 

Against the meads uprolled 

With ever-young emotion 
His tides of blue and guld ! 

He had called with pomp and pan 

From his well-beloved ASgean 
All billows to one shore, 

To fawn around her footsteps and in murmurs to adore.” 


The following stanza from the Autumnal Ode, which closes the volume, 
Las some vivid descriptive touches :— 


“ No more from full-leaved woods that music swells 
Which in the summer filled the satiate ear: 
A fostering sweetness still from bosky dells 
Murmurs; but I can hear 
A harsher sound when down, at intervals, 
The dry leaf rattling falls. 
Dark as those spots which herald strange disease 
The death-blot marks for death the leaf yet firm : 
Beside the leaf down-trodden trails the worm: 
In bowery depths the haggard, whitening grass 
Nepines at youth departed. Half-stripped tre-s 
Reveal, as one who says, ‘ Thou too must pass,’ 
Plainlier each day their quaint anatomies. 
Yon poplar grove is troubled! Bright and bold 
Babbled his cold leaves in the July breeze 
As though above our heads a runnel rolled: 
His mirth is o'er; subdued by stern October 
He counts his lessening wealth, and, sadly sober, 
Tinkles his minute tablets of wan gold.” 


The word “minute” in the last line cannot suit the verse without 
being wrongly accented on tie first syllable. This is a serious fault which 
we have observed in several other instances. Another akin to it is the 
accentuation of little insignificant words, such as “ the,” “ of,” and “ with.” 
We object also to the separation of words closely connected in sense, by 
putting one at the end o: a line and the other at the beginning of the 
next. A glaring instance of this occurs where a stanza ends with, “ Not 
less, at Truth’s command could leave,” and the sentence is finished in the 
next stanza thus :—‘ Song’s sheltered haunt the peak to climb.” Byron’s 
occasional adoption of this practice does not render it less objectionable. 
Mr. De Vere is rather too freein coining words. “ Prothalamion,” “ tran- 


spicuous,” “transcience,” “ defeature,” &c., are not desirable additions to 
our poetic language. 
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